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COST SYSTEM OR NO COST SYSTEM, WHICH? 


BY CARL A. JETTINGER 


EAN mathematics I was always 
} able to outdo my fellow pupils 
at school. Some of them prob- 
yj, ably envied me on that account, 
S4i| and it was perhaps envy which 
caused one of them one day to 
} ask me to solve the following 
problem for him: John and 
| James, two brothers, aged thir- 
=) teen and fifteen years respec- 
tively, have taken their Scotch collie Rover out for a 
rabbit hunt. While going up a hill the dog discovers a 
rabbit at a point two hundred feet to the right and 
two hundred feet farther up the hill. Rover immedi- 
ately gives chase, running for the rabbit in a straight 
line. The latter flees, also running in a straight line. 
Both run in the same direction, which is up grade. 
When the dog reaches the point where he first spied the 
rabbit, the rabbit makes a sudden turn of ninety degrees 
to the right and again runs straight ahead, this time 
on a down grade, running the same distance as traveled 
from the starting point to the first turn. Reaching this 
distance, he again turns suddenly, this time ninety de- 
grees to the left, and again runs the same distance, up 
grade. All the while that the dog remains in pursuit 
the rabbit keeps zigzagging in this manner. Every time 
the rabbit makes one of his sudden turns the dog falls 
behind fifty feet, by reason of overrunning the line of 
pursuit. On the up grade the dog runs twenty per cent 
slower than the rabbit, and on the down grade he runs 
fifty per cent faster than the rabbit. Now, if the dog 
runs two hundred yards a minute up grade and the rab- 
bit runs eighty per cent as fast up grade as the dog runs 
down grade, how much will it cost to purchase a square 
meal for a hog on Christmas Day? 
Some of the readers who have carefully read this 
problem may say: ‘“ Why, that is no problem at all. 
Who would ever waste time trying to solve anything 
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like that? It can not be solved.” They are mistaken. 
The problem can be solved, and there are hundreds of 
intelligent persons in the United States solving such 
problems every day. 

If the reader will again read over the foregoing para- 
graph, he will find that after all the non-essential state- 
ments are eliminated, the problem can be stated in the 
following words: ‘“ How much will it cost to purchase 
a square meal for a hog on Christmas Day? ” To solve 
the problem it is then only necessary to forget those old 
rules about known and unknown quantities and to guess 
that a hog will eat a peck of corn for a Christmas meal 
and that corn is worth a dollar a bushel. Next we mul- 
tiply the two guesses, and almost instantly we have the 
answer, twenty-five cents. It was not even necessary to 
use a lead pencil and figuring pad. 

But the doubting reader will say: “What if corn 
costs more or less than a dollar a bushel, or if the hog 
eats more or less than a peck of it for a Christmas Day 
meal? ” What of it? We have not been asked to pay 
for the hog’s Christmas meal, only to solve the problem, 
and we have solved it. 

As only the best printers read THE INLAND PRINTER 
and no person not connected with the business is likely 
to read this article, I can not be accused of exposing 
a trade secret when I say that the intelligent persons 
solving problems like this every day are printers. I will 
cite an instance: 

Sticktype & Makeready conduct a job printing busi- 
ness on Black Art street, Somewhere, U. S. A. Both 
members of the firm are practical printers. They work 
hard at the mechanical end of the business and turn out 
excellent work, for which reason they enjoy a good 
patronage. Never having done any office work before 
going into business for themselves, their knowledge of 
accounting is limited and neither of the two has a liking 
for it. Therefore they do not even keep time tickets, 
but simply estimate the time spent on jobs they produce. 
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A well dressed and prosperous looking gentleman 
walks into their office. Sticktype is just setting up a 
bill of fare, which must be out in half an hour, and his 
hands are soiled, so Makeready, whose hands happen to 
be clean because he is feeding some wedding invitations, 
waits on the caller. The gentleman introduces himself 
as a nearby business man and states that he has heard 
so much about the good work Sticktype & Makeready 
turn out and their reasonable prices that he has decided 
to give them some of his patronage, as well as some of 
the patronage of the church of which he is secretary. 
He then proceeds to spread out on the office counter the 
copy for a sixteen page program of an entertainment 
the church is about to give, and asks for a quotation 
on one thousand copies, remarking that inasmuch as 
this is an unusual job for the church, the trustees have 
asked him to get prices from several printers; also 
advising them to make a close price, as he wants them 
to have the work. 

Makeready looks over the copy, which includes the 
following: Faulty capitalization, punctuation and spell- 
ing in the text of the program; a druggist’s advertise- 
ment written on a gummed label; a sales register 
account slip containing a grocer’s notice; several state- 
ments, letterheads and billheads with announcements of 
merchants in other lines; a piece of straw paper with 
the advertisement of a butcher scribbled in lead pencil; 
several pieces of typewritten copy that will have to be 
set solid in skinny six point and squeezed into the space 
selected; a piece of a shoe box with the advertisement 
of a cement worker scrawled on it in hieroglyphics, and 
a diagram showing the approximate size and location 
of each advertisement, with much copy scribbled in the 
spaces selected, the writing being partly obliterated by 
the repeated handling of the copy. 

Makeready glances at the dummy, gets a scratch 
pad consisting of a spoiled job which has been padded, 
pulls forth a lead pencil and begins to figure. The price 
of paper being a known quantity, if it has not changed 
since the quotation received the day before, it takes him 
but a few minutes to figure the cost of that. Now comes 
the labor cost. Not being a compositor himself, Make- 
ready turns the assorted lot of copy over to Sticktype, 
who has heard the entire conversation. Sticktype then 
stops work on the bill of fare long enough to hurriedly 
glance over it and to tell Makeready that it will take 
about two hours a page to set it. Several similar jobs 
have been done by the firm within the past year, but no 
time record was kept, so two hours a page is simply a 
guess, the more so because the work on previous jobs 
had always been sandwiched in between other work. 
In the meanwhile Makeready has made a guess at how 
long it will take to do the presswork. These guesses 
at command, he now multiplies the guess for the time 
required for the composition and the guess for the time 
required to do the presswork by hour costs that are 
the joint guess of the firm. To the product he adds the 
cost of the paper. Next he adds a sum which he esti- 
mates — that is, guesses — it will cost to cut the paper, 
to gather, fold, stitch and trim the job, and a percentage 
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for profit. On the result he quotes the price — and gets 
the job, if he guesses lower than some of his competitors. 

Is there any difference between the method of ascer- 
taining the price of this job and that of solving the rab- 
bit, dog, hog and Christmas meal problem? Never hav- 
ing kept account of the time required to do a job of that 
kind, are Sticktype & Makeready better fitted to solve 
their problem than is the man to solve his Christmas 
Day hog meal problem, when his only training consists 
of having seen— and heard —a hog at the trough? 
Never having kept any records, how would they know 
how much to add to the labor cost of each hour of com- 
posing room or press time to cover such items as non- 
productive labor, rent, heat, light, power, insurance, 
depreciation, bad debts, spoiled work, taxes and re- 
pairs? Are their estimates more likely to be correct 
than those of the man solving the hog’s Christmas meal 
problem? The story about the dog and the rabbit is 
not likely to have influenced the person solving the 
Christmas meal problem, but the story about the work 
the new customer intends to bring and the statement 
that he is securing prices elsewhere are pretty certain 
to have had an influence on Sticktype & Makeready. 

The important difference between the schoolboy 
problem about the cost of a Christmas meal for a hog 
and the business problem of the cost of a thousand pro- 
grams is this: In the first case even the grossest error 
will not affect the pocketbook of the schoolboy who 
solves the problem. In the second case any error made 
by the printer who solves the problem will not only 
affect his pocketbook, but will have a detrimental influ- 
ence on the entire printing business. The latter is true 
whether the guesses were too low or too high, for in 
either case the very fact that the prices of two or more 
printers varied to a considerable extent will convince 
the customer that printers are either fools or robbers, 
and that the only way to buy printing at a price that is 
not unfair to the customer is to shop around among 
several printers. The result is a demoralization of the 
business. 

No observing printer who has been connected with 
the business for a decade or more will deny that the 
printing business is gradually improving; that more 
and more employing printers are becoming business 
men and reaping at least a fair part of the profits they 
are entitled to. While this is true, there are still many 
so nearsighted that they fail to realize that nothing has 
done more to bring this about than the cost system, 
which has shown the sinkholes that must be stopped up 
and told what prices are correct and what prices spell 
ruin. Printers without cost systems have profited indi- 
rectly by raising prices whenever it came to their knowl- 
edge that their cost system competitors had raised 
theirs; or whenever they found out through some trade 
journal that the average cost of composition or other 
labor in their shops was perhaps twice as much as they 
had been charging for it. 

Only recently I heard one of the officers of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants of America 
make the statement before a meeting of professional 
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cost accountants that to his knowledge there is no better 
standardized system of finding costs in existence than 
the Standard Cost Finding System now being used by 
printers in all parts of America. The installation of 
this system has become so inexpensive and its working 
is so simple and yet so practical that every printer, both 
large and small, who has not already done so ought to 
have it installed without delay. In these days of con- 


ZOCATION and modern equip- 
i} ment drew the line between 
failure and success in a Macon, 
y) Missouri, paper. That success 
$A has been amply demonstrated by 
<M the present activity of the plant 
and by the largely increased sub- 
scription list. The change from 
1 the old location, which had been 
SS = occupied for thirty years, was 
made a little over a year ago. A high grade press was 
installed for printing the paper and for bookwork, new 
job presses were added, also new material and an addi- 
tional linotype, and a convenient business office was 
established on the street floor. Individual motors oper- 
ate the presses, light from large windows floods the 
composing room and pressrooms, and every rack and 
rule case is close to the imposing stones where forms 
are being made up. The linotypes are in a well lighted 
room by themselves. The plant includes a good stereo- 
typing outfit, as well as machines for wiring pamphlets 
and perforating check books. 

Many predicted the management was overloading 
itself when the Macon Republican rented a large three 
story building on what a year ago was called a side 
street, and occupied only the ground floor and base- 
ment, leaving the second and third floors vacant. This 
big building had long been idle, because the owner 
wanted to rent it entire and no one seemed to want 
to tackle the extra burden of paying rent for two floors 
for which there was no tenant in sight. 

A young printer and pressman from Kansas City, 
Clyde H. Turner, was employed and was told he could 
name his own salary if he made good. The paper had 
been published for thirty years in the second story of 
a building on Vine street. It was a long building with 
windows at the north and south ends and a skylight 
near the center. The customers had to ascend a long 
flight of stairs to reach the business and editorial offices. 
The newspaper press was in the basement of a building 
across the alley. The type had to be carried down by 
hand in galleys. The other presses and machinery 
were upstairs — thirty long steps from the ground. 

Turner spent a week looking the plant over and 
investigating the prospects of the town for business. 
Then he reported to the owners: 
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DOCTORING A SICK PRINTING OFFICE 


BY EDGAR WHITE 
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stantly fluctuating costs it will keep him informed at 
all times when to charge more and when he can sell for 
less, and what classes of work are profitable for him and 
what is necessary to make the unprofitable jobs profit- 
able. This information is absolutely necessary for the 
continued success of any business — and there is no 
other means of securing it than through a correctly 
planned and operated cost system. 


“The business is here, but we can’t make any 
money with this plant no matter how much business we 
get. There’s a dead loss caused by carrying advertise- 
ments and type metal up and down stairs between com- 
posing and press rooms. The newspaper press is obso- 
lete — you can’t get over eight hundred an hour out of 
it, and that bars it from long book jobs. One linotype 
machine is inadequate. The job presses are on the dark 
side of the room, necessitating electric light even in the 
day time. The room is cluttered up with obsolete type 
faces. Stock is away up on a narrow platform reached 
by narrow steps like a ladder, and the workman loses 
lots of time going after it. Then you are upstairs and 
nobody knows you are on earth. You have to keep a 
man on the street all the time to let people know you 
are here. Not one out of ten would hunt up a printing 
office where he had to climb a long flight of steps. This 
might have been a very good print shop thirty years 
ago, but it has let the procession go by.” 

The owners told Turner to pick out another build- 
ing. He selected the three story building on Rubey 
street, which had long been vacant because of the excess 
space which would have to be sublet. 

“What about those other two floors? ” Turner was 
asked. 

“We'll rent them.” 

“ But isn’t Rubey an out of the way street? Will 
people go around there? ” 

“We'll make it the street of the town if we move 
there.” 

The owners told Turner to go ahead, and that they 
would back him to the limit. 

Before the office was moved and the new equipment 
was installed a branch of the International Shoe Com- 
pany rented the top floor, put in electric machines and 
employed fifty girls. These girls did much of their 
shopping on Rubey street. An electric supply house 
and a motor car agency took store rooms near the print- 
ing office. A new grocery store was started across the 
street. Ona recent Saturday some one remarked there 
were more people from the country trading on Rubey 
street than on any other street in town. There is not 
a vacant store on the street from end to end. 

Not long ago the second floor of the Macon Repub- 
lican’s building was rented for a term of years by the 
Elks Lodge, and the Crystal Lake Ice Company has 
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offices in the building. The working population in the 
Macon Republican’s building now is greater than that 
of any other building in town, though there are larger 
buildings in the town. 

The big result of the change has been the increased 
business. By having a convenient business office the 
expense of a solicitor has been eliminated, for ever since 
the plant has been moved it has had more work than 
it can do. Two linotype operators are employed stead- 
ily, often having to work at night. Besides the regular 
weekly edition of the paper they set up a farm journal, 
a religious periodical and a great deal of book and 
pamphlet work. The large new press is run every day 
on these orders, which could not have been handled 
with the old press. A dozen customers step into the 
office with work, where but one would have climbed the 
stairs to the old shop. 

The workmen are pleased with the change. In the 
large, well lighted rooms, with plenty of space to move 
about and no long stairs to climb, their duties are a 
pleasure instead of a drudgery, and they accomplish 
fully twenty-five per cent more. In the basement is a 
furnace that heats the whole building. In the other 
shop there were half a dozen stoves, and when the fires 
were low the printers would have to lay down their 
sticks and fire up. Mr. Turner, figuring on a year’s 
results in the paper’s new home in comparison with 
other years, says the increase in earnings has been 
about thirty-three and a third per cent. 

“My experience in the printing business has been 
that work always comes to plants with modern facili- 
ties,” he said. “ It doesn’t matter whether it’s in a city 
or a town, people somehow learn how you're fixed to 
serve them. The old office was trying to get along with 
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one linotype machine and an obsolete newspaper and 
book press. Much work had to be refused because of 
inability to get it out. Now we have two linotype ma- 
chines, and if I had another there’d be work for it. The 
very day we put in our second machine a man brought 
us a stock catalogue from a neighboring county, be- 
cause he knew the offices in his county had only one 
machine and couldn’t tackle it. 

“In going through this plant you'll notice every- 
thing is on a scale to meet a growing business. All our 
new equipment was purchased with the idea that before 
long we would be doing twice the business we’re doing 
now. We never turn anything down, and never print 
anything at a loss; people are more concerned about 
getting good work promptly delivered than they are 
about the price. When we promise a job it’s ready, 
even if it keeps the force all night. With the old equip- 
ment we could not guarantee such service. 

“ Getting the proper building was just as essential 
as good equipment. In the old house they had an out- 
side man who worked his head off getting orders for 
advertising and printing, and the force often rebelled at 
the amount of work he was throwing upon them — yet 
the company steadily lost money because of the obso- 
lete location, machinery and methods. You can’t make 
money where there’s lost motion. Men would lose 
hours lugging metal up and down stairs, and all that 
hard work didn’t help the office a penny. What the 
shop needed was a ‘ doctor’ to sit down with the ‘ pa- 
tient ’ and think right hard as to the sort of treatment 
to give. In our case the ‘ patient’ got well. It’s the 
first time it has made any money in ten years. And 
we don’t work as hard as we did before on a losing 
proposition.” 


THE WINNING WAY 
BY B. M. CHANDLER 


If you put a little lovin’ into all the work you do, 

And a little bit of gladness and a little bit of you, 

And a little bit of sweetness, and a little bit of song, 

Not a day will seem too toilsome; not a day will seem too long. 
And your work will be attractive, and the world will stop to look, 
And the world will seem a sweetness, like the tinklin’ of a brook, 
In the finished job; and then the world will turn to look at you 
With a world’s appreciation of the things you’ve found to do. 


Just a little bit of lovin’, and a little bit of song, 

And some pride to sort of make it straight and true and clear and strong, 
And the work that you’re a-doin’ pretty near before you know, 

Will have set the world a-talkin’, and the little winds that blow 

Will bring echoes of it to you, and you'll see that you have done 

More than you had dreamed or hoped for when the task was first begun. 
And you'll find the bit of lovin’ you have put into the same 

Has come back to you in lovin’ and come back to you in fame. 
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THINGS THAT “MAKE FOR SPEED” IN HANDLING 
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COLLEGE ANNUALS 


BY DAVID A. JAMES 


UR experience has been that 
most of the work of registering 
forms falls to the pressman. 
Who can afford to delay the 
pressman? This is how we help 
him: Forms are run to fold 
in double sixteens, work and 
back up, or outside and inside 
forms as we call them. Lock- 

SS ing up is done in the head mar- 

gin and between the pages, not on the outside. This 

makes the moving of one page a simple matter and 
does not necessitate the unlocking of an entire quarter 
section. We use wood throughout for lockup. 

We have what we call a key sheet, and the secret 
of fast work on the register of forms is this sheet. It 
is 32 by 44 inches (regular size college annual is 8 by 11 
inches) and the type size of a standard page is blocked 
out with rules — 30 by 50 pica ems. On the outside of 
this page size are a number of rules, spaced six points 
apart, five rules on each side and the same on top and 
bottom. These key sheets are printed in red ink, using 
right and left guide and side guide tack mark. This is 
very important. When the pressman pulls a sheet, he 
can see at a glance what needs to be moved. The rules 
around the page size are a guide for cuts that are over 








bar chases, keep the bar notch to the left and you can 
always keep the same nipper edge. 

After you are satisfied that you have the right 
margins to your key sheet, mark the center bars of the 
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chase very carefully on a line with the 30 by 50 em 
blocked out pages, and then with a small hack saw, 
make a slot on the top of bar, indicating top, bottom 
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the regular size and for borders and inserts. The chases 
used in this kind of lockup should be exactly the same 
size inside and outside, so that changing from one form 
to another and from one press to another does not affect 
your system in the pressroom. If you have movable 
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and sides of each page (see Fig. 1) as a guide to the 
stoneman, who should be able with this system to 
change from one form to another in a very few minutes. 

The key sheet and the preparation of the chases we 
have found to be real time savers. 
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A sheet similar to that shown as Fig. 2 is made out 
for each job, and the makeup uses it to check off pages 
made up and to note the missing cuts and copy. In 
this line of work it is necessary at times to work on 
several different jobs before any one of them is finished, 
and we find it an easy matter to start where we left off 
without any delay. As the forms are O. K.’d for print- 
ing they are checked on this sheet and the progress of 
any book can be determined at a glance. The laying 
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out of pages for any form can be accomplished very 
quickly, and there is no chance for a mistake as it is 
only necessary to place the pages on the stone according 
to the layout. 

The card shown as Fig. 1 is the special form layout 
which is used for forms that contain inserts, or when 
forms do not run in even multiples of 16. The lines on 
the bars indicate the slots that will certainly be of great 
help to the stoneman. 


SALVAGE YOUR PAPER CUTOFFS 


BY A. RAY NEPTUNE 


T is surprising, with the prevail- 
ing high prices of paper, how 
much of a saving can be made 
by properly utilizing stock cut- 

| offs. But there’s the rub — how 

‘|| to handle advantageously these 

valuable pounds of odd sized 

paper. Is there any satisfactory 

Z| way? What to keep, where and 

; == how to keep it, and how to find 
it when wanted — these are the things that perplex. 
Some leave it to the stock man to care for as best he 
can. His order is to use “scraps” whenever there’s 
a chance. It’s up to him, then, either to constantly 




















































































































A section devoted to bond scraps and odd lots. Notice the 
method of labeling broken reams. The sticker is affixed to a 
marker which is inserted between the sheets and left to hang 
down in plain view. 


conduct a still hunt or to pass it up and use new, full 
sheets of stock. But he is, perhaps, working on a unit 
time system, and time spent in hunting for scraps does 
not make a very good showing on the time sheet. Can 
you blame him, then, for saying, “I should worry — it 
doesn’t get me anywhere to use a lot of time trying to 
save the boss a little on stock — let ’er go”? 


Why not put the responsibility for salvage where it 
belongs, on the planning department, or if your plant 
is not large enough to have such a department, on the 





No. Pieces .§ “OOO... 
Size of Piece ..s7._.x A — 
Brand Cad Soca [Lond 
Substance No. or Weight.22. 











This sticker is filled out in duplicate. One is 


attached to the sample of stock which goes to the 
office for filing. The other is affixed to the package. 


office? “Oh! ” you say, “ That couldn’t be done, we 
don’t have time to hunt for scraps.” 

Of course not! You don’t need to. If you have the 
right kind of simple system, nobody needs to hunt for 





Filing drawer showing method of filing the 
samples in the office. 


them. Try the following plan and see if it doesn’t save 
you money and time. It is assumed that you have your 
stock supply properly arranged — that is, bonds to- 
gether, book paper together, ruled stock together, etc., 
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and the items most frequently used nearest at hand. 
Now, handy to each section, or, if you prefer, in a sec- 
tion by itself, provide suitable bins for the storage of 
your cutoffs. These bins should be of sufficient variety 
in size to accommodate a range of different sizes of 
packages. Label the sections with code letters similar 
to those shown below, and the different bins in each 
section with numbers. (See illustration.) 


Code letters as an aid to filing: 

A — Announcements and Fl — Flats. 

Stationery. G — Gummed and Glazed. 

B— Bonds. L— Ledger. 

Bl — Blotting Ln — Linen. 

Bk — Book. M — Miscellaneous. 

Cd — Cardboard. N — News and Poster. 

Cv — Cover. Sp — Safety Paper. 

Ep — Envelopes. Tg — Tags. 

Furnish the stock man with a form like the one 
illustrated, printed and numbered in duplicate on 
gummed stock. These duplicate stickers are filled out 
as indicated in the illustration, and one is placed on a 
sample sheet of the stock which is forwarded to the 
office. The other is affixed in a conspicuous place to 
the package of stock and filed away in the proper bin 
in the stockroom. The office sample is filed according 
to the kind of stock — bond, flat, print, etc., as desig- 
nated by the prefixed code letters of the sample number. 

When an order comes in which might be run on a 
cutoff, a glance through the samples filed will show 
whether or not one of these odd lots can be utilized. 
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The sample selected is attached to the order for stock, 
and the stock man goes at once to the proper section 
(indicated by the prefixed letter) and bin (shown by 
the middle number) and picks up the package (which 
he selects from others in the same bin by the printed 
serial number). For instance, in sample number B-14- 
896, B is the code letter, showing kind of stock, section 
in the stockroom, and folder in the filing case for 
samples; 14 is the bin number, and 896 is the serial 
number. 

If the stock in this lot is not all to be used for the 
job in hand, a new sample with,a new number is for- 
warded to the office for filing as before. 

This method is just as simple as taking a can of 
beans off a grocery shelf, and much time and energy 
are saved by its use. 

Broken reams and odd lots can be handled in the 
same manner, and can often be disposed of when they 
might otherwise remain long hidden and forgotten on 
the stockroom shelf. Many a broken lot has eaten up 
its value in interest while lying on the shelf awaiting 
an order. 

It is just as necessary for the printer to move odd 
lots as it is for the dry goods merchant to dispose of out 
of season goods or slow movers. Good merchandising 
should be applied in the print shop as well as in the 
grocery store and department store. Get samples of 
the stock where you can easily find them, and then sell 
this paper — even if you have to hold a bargain sale. 


HOW ARE WE TO APPRAISE THE VALUE OF 
INNOVATIONS? 


BY GEORGE H. BROWN 


IME was when nearly all persons 
who were engaged in productive 
work opposed all innovations. 
Employer and employee strongly 
resented the very idea that any 
possible way could be as good as 
the traditional one acquired 
through years of tedious train- 
ing. The story of malleable 

3) glass — whether history or fic- 
tion the present writer can not say — serves to show 
how deep rooted this tendency was: One day a traveler 
was granted audience with an Etruscan king. Etruscan 
jewelry and silverware were in great demand all over 
the wide, flat world. But this traveler drew forth 
from his sack a beautiful crystal goblet, and presented 
it to the king and his advisers for their examination. 
He had them try it with water, alcoholic liquors, oils 
and aqua regia. They declared it to be perfect glass. 
He then dashed the goblet violently to the marble floor 
of the audience chamber, and behold, the beautiful 
goblet was as badly dented as a silver one would have 
been. The traveler then took a hammer and vigorously 
beat the dented goblet back into shape and presented 


it to the king as perfect as ever. The king contemplated 
the marvel for a few moments and then ordered the 
traveler to be put into jail. He was later put to death 
as a menace to the wealth invested in silver and gold 
and the acquired skill of the craftsmen. Thus a secret, 
more valuable than any other known to have been lost, 
perished with the inventor. 

The attitude of the Etruscans seems to have been 
very general until quite recently. If we are to judge 
by current literature on production methods, it is not 
a popular attitude at the present time. Notwithstand- 
ing current literature, this attitude, as a quality of the 
human mind, still holds sway over all but a very few. 
The reason is that the thinkers supply most of the writ- 
ers on these subjects. A man who hates to think will 
rarely take pen in hand to write his opinions, therefore 
current trade literature invariably reflects the mental 
attitude of only the most progressive. 

When a salesman proposes that you buy a newly 
invented device, considerably different from anything 
else you have seen or used, you have to do something 
about it — turn it down without thought, buy it with- 
out thought, or else think. There are a few who 
thoughtlessly buy out of curiosity; a goodly number 
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turn down all new ideas; a considerable number either 
buy or reject after a narrow survey of the proposition. 
But an interesting human trait is noticeable in all who 
tend to reject but still fear to miss something, and this 
trait is as solidly rooted as the ultra-conservative 
tendency is. In fact, it is one of the very strongest of 
all human qualities. It is the best ally and life saver 
for the man with a new idea to sell, provided the idea 


really is good — good enough to convince the thinkers, . 


who, by the way, are to be found most plentifully in the 
front offices of the most successful firms. What is this 
quality? It is the universal human tendency to follow 
the crowd; do as the rest do; stay with the main 
bunch! This is a primeval thing both in humans and 
in sheep, and armed with it as a weapon you have only 
to demonstrate your idea, invention or talents to the 
real leaders in the trade, and, backed with their 
approval, you can then overcome almost every objec- 
tion. The Etruscan traveler would never have been 
put to death if he could have hinted that his brother 
in Phoenicia was making a hit with malleable glass. 
Hardly any of us are exempt from this tendency. 
It has served to rob hell fire of most of its terrors. 
People continue in their lusts with the reassuring knowl- 
edge that a whale of a lot of others are doing the same. 
Still it remains for you and me to keep away from 
all the foregoing low brow way of doing business and 
try to see if there is not a more rational procedure. 
Knowing how many people, including printers, make 
bad work of the problem, how are we to live up to our 
reputations as thinkers and successfully analyze the 
merits and demerits of a new article untried by us? 
My method is to first handle the questions that any 
one ought to be prepared to answer readily, such as: 
Can we use it on our class of work if we buy it? 
Assuming that it will do all that is claimed, will it 
pay for the investment, and can we finance the deal 
without causing a greater loss elsewhere? 
The last questions to ask are the ones that many 
want to tackle first. They are as follows: 
Will it do all that is claimed? 
If it will, does it not also do some things so unde- 
sirable that the whole proposition will prove a loss? 
The last questions are of no consequence until the 
first ones are answered in the affirmative, after which 
they assume a very great importance, because it re- 
quires the keenest kind of analysis to test such qualities. 
In an article dealing in general principles there is no 
way to give directions for proving all things. My chief 
purpose is to call attention to the tricks of the mind to 
shirk real thought. It is evident that a problem can 
easily arise which, through lack of experience and tech- 
nical knowledge, one is incapable of solving one way or 
another. In such an event it is a sensible move to in- 
quire of those whose opinions we respect, and be guided 
by their ideas and actions. 
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If it is possible to give the article a trial before buy- 
ing, several things must be borne in mind: Your em- 
ployees may be of the improvement hating class. If 
so, anything different from the usual fills them with 
such a terror that all their fingers become great toes, 
and the hollow corridors of their brains nearly burst 
with the unwonted pressure from the storm within. I 
have seen a pressman perspire until his hair stuck wet 
to his head and drops fell down upon the platen, in the 
effort to attach a simple adjustable gage pin. Some of 
the greatest and most radical improvements in produc- 
tion methods have required long periods of special 
training, during which the operator sometimes entirely 
unlearns his trade and relearns a wholly new set of 
movements and tools. Results in such cases are fre- 
quently astounding; but if left solely to the opinion of 
the employee who had “ learned his trade ” they would 
have been discarded without a trial. In dealing with 
employees of this type, the employer or manager must 
keep in his own mind and force into the mind of the 
worker that what appears to be the easiest way may 
only be the /aziest way; what appears to be the quick- 
est way may be quick only in getting started, and slow 
all the rest of the way. When the conservative man 
contends that the traditional way of doing a job must 
be the best on account of its long acceptance by all the 
craft, he must be reminded of the fact that experiment 
has demonstrated that only about once in a hundred © 
cases does the traditional way of doing a job prove to 
be the best. In a goodly proportion of the other ninety- 
nine times it proves to be nearer the worst. 

Some employees are true progressives, but this type 
frequently is also of the experimental type. They are 
very bright and intelligent, but delight in experiment 
rather than in production. Carefully watched, this 
type will give you the best test of the practicability of 
new equipment and by example will force the slower 
minded to adopt the new idea if it proves acceptable to 
the management. This type is loth to give up even a 
thoroughly bad proposition; if uncontrolled, they will 
try to make good with their experiments until the firm 
goes broke. 

The greatest production at the lowest cost is what 
we are aiming at. There are some obstacles to this 
end which are difficult to remove. New methods and 
machines are continually brought before us for accep- 
tance or rejection. Some of these have brought, and 
will continue to bring, quick and large returns to some 
and loss to others; some will become standard equip- 
ment, others will disappear. Whenever we are required 
to make decisions as to acceptance or rejection of these 
possible helpers, let us, at least, avoid the choice that is 
based on whim, emotion, prejudice or hearsay. Let us 
try as best we can to apply a definite process which is 
the result of actual constructive thought. 
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THE opportunity for printers to make their advertising 
matter really constructive in every sense of the word is 
great. Printers have gone a long way toward the complete 
removal of the stigma of being the poorest advertisers. 
They are fast reaching the point of being among the best 
— that is, a number of them are. To some of them is due 
credit for distributing the best possible propaganda for 
offsetting the hue and cry of business depression; by mak- 
ing their advertising matter preach optimism, confidence 
and hard work as an antidote against depression they are 
not only inspiring others but are reaping benefit themselves 
by stabilizing their own businesses. In the advertising of 
many printers there is spread a powerful influence that 
should have a good effect toward creating greater confi- 
dence in printers as a body, and reducing, if not wholly 
eliminating, the evil of shopping around and forcing the 
cutting of prices. To these printers comes a direct return 
in the way of greater confidence on the part of buyers. 
Printers have a powerful influence at their command in 
their own product if they will only use it rightly. Theirs 
is the opportunity of making use of their own product for 
a double purpose —- spreading matter that will benefit 
other business houses and at the same time creating busi- 
ness for themselves. It is encouraging to notice the in- 
creasing number who are realizing this fact, and who are 
making their advertising what printers’ publicity matter 
should be — of a highly constructive nature, not only from 
the standpoint of being good examples of craftsmanship, 
but also in the character of the reading matter thus 
distributed. 





A RECENT weekly letter sent out from the headquar- 
ters office of the United Typothete to secretaries of the 
local organizations contains the following item: “ A letter 
from the Department of Education of the U. T. A. has 
been sent to every local Typothete urging it to establish 
a free scholarship at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
There could be no cause more worthy of the support of 
printers the country over than this. The entire cost for 
such a scholarship for a year, including tuition, room, 
board and traveling expenses, is approximately $800. The 
return, intangible as it may seem, is beyond being meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. The results which may accrue 
from the education of one craftsman are cumulative, and 
can only react to the benefit of his community and the 
entire industry which he represents. This movement 
should have your unqualified support.” It would certainly 
seem as though each local body should give this movement 
hearty approval and support. What greater incentive 
could there be for study and self improvement on the part 
of the younger workers in the industry than the knowl- 
edge that there is a good opportunity for them to gain 
5-5 








scholarships of this nature? Would it not lead them to 
devote more time and effort to learning the essential funda- 
mentals of the business instead of going along in a hap- 
hazard manner, picking up here and there what they can 
and all too frequently just “ getting by ” with but slight 
knowledge, if any, of those things which mean so much 
in the making of a good craftsman? It has been recognized 
for some time that our apprentices do not receive the 
proper training they should have, and what they do receive 
is merely hit or miss. A movement to establish a scholar- 
ship of the character mentioned would go a long way 
toward making better craftsmen, and it would also help 
toward attracting the right type of material into the indus- 
try. It is to be hoped that each local organization will 
establish such a scholarship. 





What Has Been Gained ? 

After nearly three months of the difficulties arising out 
of the efforts to establish the forty-four hour work week it 
is wel] to reflect a little and consider just what has been 
accomplished and whether the movement was advisable. 
In our issue for May we stated that it was our opinion, in 
the light of existing circumstances, that the demand for a 
reduction in hours was economically unsound and unjusti- 
fied. We are still of the same opinion. From the reports 
reaching us from various sections of the country it seems 
evident that the movement to enforce the shorter week was 
untimely, and that unionism has lost more than was gained 
in many years of effort for the improvement of conditions 
among the workers. It seems clear that the cost to many 
has been extremely heavy. 

Reports continue to come in showing that plants in 
different cities are changing over to the open shop plan 
and taking employees in on that basis only. Many of the 
firms which granted the shorter week find it extremely 
difficult to meet the competition of those which are work- 
ing on the forty-eight hour basis, which is but natural in 
view of the fact that they are confronted with higher costs. 
It has also been emphasized repeatedly that many buyers 
of printing have refused to send their work to firms which 
granted the demands. All in all, it is clearly evident that 
the open shop movement has received considerable addi- 
tional impetus, and a great amount of new antagonism has 
been created against the cause of union labor. So far as 
the workers are concerned, those who have been thrown 
out of work have lost financially, and those who have been 
fortunate enough to remain at work have lost through 
being forced to meet assessments for strike benefits. 

The cost to the industry has been extremely heavy, 
and this at a time when conservation of resources, financial 
and otherwise, is a vital necessity. We can not help but 
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feel that much of the heavy loss could have been avoided 
had there been a little more calm thought and counseling 
together, a little more readiness to give and take, a little 
more response to the general need for personal sacrifice 
for the welfare of the industry as a whole and the welfare 
of the entire country during a period unquestionably the 
most critical in history. This is past history, however. 
We must now look at the matter in the light of the future. 

The lesson to be gained is that the strike as a weapon to 
enforce demands is, or should be, a thing of the past. We 
had thought that the past few years had demonstrated the 
fallacy of the contention that might makes right. Diffi- 
culties and controversies can be straightened out far more 
easily by following the policy of arbitration and con- 
ciliation, and loss can be avoided by both sides getting 
together in free and frank discussion of all points at issue, 
each side placing all its cards face up on the table. It 
seems that we can not learn what is best for us without 
suffering a lot of agony. Let us hope that the lesson gained 
from the experience through which we are now passing will 
stay with us. 





Attempts to Regain Control of the Bronze 
Powder Business 


Considerable has been written of late regarding the 
efforts of German manufacturers to regain their former 
domination of various lines in the American markets. One 
of these lines which comes close home to the printing indus- 
try is the bronze powder manufacturing business. The 
following short note, for which we are indebted to F. J. 
Byrne, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., presents a 
striking instance of the trade practices aimed at an Ameri- 
can industry which has been built up to its present condi- 
tion since the war: 

“The combination of German manufacturers produc- 
ing bronze powders have issued price lists showing that the 
selling prices of their products in the United States are just 
one-half what they are asking from other countries. This 
attempt to sell in the United States at one-half the price 
asked in other countries is, of course, a deliberate effort to 
put the American manufacturers of bronze powders out of 
business, even though the German combination must sell 
at a loss to accomplish this. The desperate trade war 
which the Germans are waging to kill off the American 
bronze powder manufacturing business can be understood 
when it is remembered that the United States is the best 
market in the world for this article. 

“ Before the war the Germans controlled practically 
the entire market in this country for bronze powders. 
Previous to 1914 there were only four manufacturers of 
this product in the United States and two of these concerns 
were German owned. These were sold by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian to Americans. Since the outbreak of the 
war five other American companies have begun the manu- 
facture of bronze powders, and there are in all nine Ameri- 
can concerns now engaged in this business. Of the four 
original plants, two have been extended and have largely 
increased their capacity since 1914 so that the full domes- 
tic consumption is now available from American owned 
works. 

“ American manufacturers believe that the German 
combination is taking care of its losses on American busi- 
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ness out of the profits on the business it does in other for- 
eign countries. German workmen also receive only about 
one-sixth of the wage of workmen in American bronze 
powder plants, and the further fact that exchange is 
greatly in favor of the American dollar helps the Germans 
in their attempt to undersell the American industry. 

“ A certain amount of protection has been afforded the 
American industry by tariff legislation, but it is expected 
that the Germans will do everything in their power to 
smash the American industry and regain their former 
domination of the markets here.” 





Is Letterpress Printing to Disappear ? 


A report sent by the London, England, correspondent 
of The Associated Press calls attention to the suggestion 
that printing from type is likely to be superseded by 
other methods, offered at the recent World’s Congress of 
Printers, held in connection with the International Print- 
ing and Allied Trades Exposition. This statement was 
made by no less an authority than William Gamble, the 
editor of Process Work, who said that at least three inven- 
tors were trying to develop a photographic process which 
would take the place of printing from type. Mr. Gamble, 
it is stated, also expressed the opinion that eventually 
the great printing presses in newspaper offices would give 
place to smaller, swifter running and comparatively noise- 
less machines, which would turn out printed matter with 
almost the same facility with which the moving picture 
operator reels off his film. 

The suggestion that letterpress printing would disap- 
pear and some other method take its place has come to 
our attention several times within recent years. It is 
interesting indeed, as it shows the trend of thought and 
the development going on in connection with printing. It 
can not be disputed that the future will bring still further 
simplification of the processes incident to the production 
of printed matter. As to these developments doing away 
with letterpress printing, however, we must confess that 
we are unable to overcome a very strong feeling of doubt. 
Mechanical composition was strongly opposed and fought 
by many good souls, who through their misguided zeal 
contended that it would throw a large number of com- 
positors out of work. Yet we find composing machines 
increasing, not only in number but also in kind, and — 
with the exception, of course, of periods of business de- 
pression — the demand for compositors seems to exceed 
the supply. It was thought by many that mechanically 
fed presses would displace a goodly number of pressfeed- 
ers, but here again the prophecy was wrong, fortunately, 
and during periods when business conditions are normal 
we find the demand for printed matter increasing out of 
proportion to the available supply of workmen. 

Further development in methods and processes we 
shall continue to see, and we can expect much in the way 
of simplification in connection with the production of 
printed matter. Fifteen or twenty years hence we may 
not. recognize our present methods. Stretch our imagina- 
tion as far as we can, however, we are unable to throw off 
the feeling that there is a still greater future for letterpress 
printing, and that it will continue to grow in spite of the 
other processes now in the course of development which 
apparently threaten its existence. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 


Anonymous letters 


will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words subject to revision. 


Mr. Porte, Please Take Notice 
To the Editor: Newark, NEw JERSEY. 
Please print the portrait of R. T. Porte, of Salt Lake City, 
and tell us something of his history. As the originator and 
publisher of the Franklin Printing Price List, Mr. Porte is 
doing more to make the printers prosperous than any other 
man. Ten thousand printing houses are using Porte’s price 
list, and in all sections of the country I hear acknowledg- 
ments from printers who owe their present prosperity to Mr. 
Porte’s guidance. Mr. Porte has acted vigorously and effec- 
tively while so many well meaning folks have merely preached 
and theorized. Many of us want to see what the man looks 
like who is planting the seeds of prosperity in so many print- 
ing houses, and making Salt Lake City famous. 
H. L. BuLLEN. 


Epitor’s Note.—If Mr. Porte will consent to sit per- 
fectly still while the photographer manipulates the apparatus 
for recording his facial geography, then will answer the rapid 
fire questions put to him by an expert interviewer, we will 
try to comply with the above request. 


For Ornamental Type Faces 
To the Editor: Hamitton, ILLINoIs. 

I have read THE INLAND PRINTER with more or less regu- 
larity for twenty-odd years, and I have wondered at the con- 
stant trend of the printing craft to get away from the common 
taste of the printing customer. 

Just now, outside of the metropolitan centers (I do not 
know the situation in the cities), the banks which have been 
patronizing lithographers are besieging printers to produce 
good check work. And we can not buy the type to produce 
it with. 

We have in our own shop a series of Engravers Shaded, 
which at best is very weak, and at its worst is about the most 
abominable implement that ever fell into the hands of an 
unlucky pressman. And this is the only thing in shaded 
roman letters we can find in the books. 

But this is not the first experience. We have a large mail 
order trade to rural customers. We send out a good many 
thousands of samples each year. The plain specimens do not 
come back often. Gothics, Cheltenhams, Pencrafts, Bodonis, 
Litho Bold and Caslon have no favorites among the untutored 
natives who contribute to our daily bread. But a line of Text, 
Shade or Comstock “ brings the bacon.” 

If we were doing bookwork, the case might be different, 
but for stationery, bank work, labels, cards, and the like, the 
popular taste runs all to the fancy. 

It has been remarked that “ Every man wants to wear a 
red necktie, but few have the courage to do it.” Artists 
delight in subdued tones and mild colors, which, forsooth, 
the untutored person is unable to perceive or appreciate. But 
nature delights in primary colors, and riots and revels in the 
inartistic, crude and primitive reds, blues and_ yellows. 


Unfortunately, in some respects, most of humankind learns 
more of nature than of art, and “artists” have had a great 
fight to eliminate the primary colorings from the spectrum of 
the common herd, and they have not succeeded yet. It is a 
fact that a great many successful business men, and men who 
become generous customers of printing, actually get into busi- 
ness and rise to commanding positions without knowing why 
they ought not to wear a red necktie or why the modern 
printer will not use the ornamental, shaded and “ flowery ” 
types in common use twenty, thirty or forty years ago. 

My experience in printing began back in 1879. Even 
then it was axiomatic in the craft to “fly light on fancy 
faces.” Economy was the urge then. Type was high priced 
and money scare. A good, heavy faced Gothic would last a 
lifetime, while the lighter and finer types would soon lose 
much in broken lines and corners. But later ‘“ art’ became 
the incentive. The old fashioned shaded and ornamental 
characters were supplanted by the Cheltenhams, De Vinnes, 
Caslons, and the like, to the utter disregard of the “ primi- 
tive” taste of the customer. As a natural result, the best 
customers of the printer — the letter press printer — turned 
to the engraver, who was and is still willing to cater to the 
untutored and savage taste of a good customer who buys in 
quantity and pays in cash. 

But nowadays the cost of lithographed and engraved work 
is almost prohibitive. Paying so called “artists” $10 to $15 
an hour is a costly pastime, even at the advantage of securing 
shaded letters and ornamental figures. The better customers 
are again turning to the printer, but with poor luck, for the 
printer is unable to satisfy the demand. The better styles of 
type faces have passed out of the market. Cheltenham, 
Bodoni, De Vinne or Caslon answer all right for a poster or a 
catalogue or stuffer, but on a bank check or a piece of good 
stationery they are as out of date as a “ worm” fence would 
be around the Congressional library. 

The forty or fifty years that printer “artists” have spent 
in trying to educate the public taste against a natural prefer- 
ence has met and will continue to meet the same conditions 
that confront the color “ artist.’ Nature does not make 
many straight lines or sharp corners. Most men who succeed 
in life well enough to be worth the printer’s while have been 
at some time in their lives pretty close to nature. The only 
thing the printer has accomplished in “ flying light on fancy 
faces’ has been to turn the best part of what would have 
been his business into the hands of the engraving and litho- 
graphing houses. 

There are some good orders awaiting the typefounder who 
will produce a few original and pleasing ornamental faces. 
J. D. Gustin. 


Ir often happens that a man working as hard as he can 
falls far short of what can be accomplished on account of 
employing inferior methods or inferior equipment, or both. 
The management, and not the man, is responsible for such 
results.— A. C. Briggs. 
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A HISTORY OF JOHN BASKERVILLE, FAMOUS 
PRINTER AND TYPEFOUNDER 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


aN the year 1750, in Birmingham, England, 

] a2 man of the age of forty-three, once a 

footman, but at that time a wealthy manu- 

facturer, named John Baskerville, decided 

to adopt the profession of printing as a 

source of pleasure, not disassociated with 

the hope of profit. He emulated by choice 

} the procedure of the earlier printers, who 

ae Soa Sa their own types, presses, tools and inks. 

This amateur, for the fun of it, made his own types, presses 

and inks. Everything he made was superior; his 

printing was also superior; and long before his death, 

in 1775, he had become the most famous printer of 

his time. In his lifetime, in fact, but one other 

printer rivaled him in the excellence of his work, and 

that man had been an apprentice and journeyman 

barber and wigmaker, who began to print in 1742, at 

the age of thirty-five. The barber printer was Robert 

Foulis, of Glasgow, and he and his brother, Andrew. 
became famous as printers throughout Europe. 

John Baskerville was born in 1706 in the parish 
of Wolverly in Worcestershire. Nothing is known 
of his parents, except that an annuity of £75, inher- 
ited by their son John, was conveyed by him for 
their support, when he was seventeen years of age. 
Our printer’s history begins when he was employed 
as a footman by a country clergyman. This em- 
ployer discovered that his servant had exceptional 
proficiency in penmanship and lettering, and em- 
ployed him to teach writing in the village school. 
Two years later he went to Birmingham and earned 
a livelihood as teacher of writing and bookkeeping. 
From 1729 to 1736 he combined with his teaching 
the lettering of gravestones, chiseling the letters as 
well as designing them. Two gravestones made by 
him survive — both in a state of decay —but the 
merit of his letter cutting is proved by a sign chis- 
eled in slate, a reproduction of which we exhibit on this page. 

Birmingham was a fast growing manufacturing town, 
and Baskerville enjoyed a moderate prosperity, the proceeds 
of which enabled him in 1737 to become a manufacturer of 
japanned wares, an industry newly introduced into Birming- 
ham by John Taylor in the preceding year. Baskerville is 
credited with having “ effected a complete revolution in the 
manufacture of japanned goods,” and his manufactures of dec- 
orated japanned papier maché trays, candlesticks, snuff boxes, 
salvers, etc., were rated as “ admirable works of art.” He had 
some facility in painting, and was an appreciative employer of 
workmen with the necessary talents to advance his (and their 
own) interests. The local newspapers contained frequent ad- 
vertisements which illustrate this trait in his character as an 
employer. One of these advertisements, printed in 1767, reads: 

Any Boy of decent Family, who has a Genius and Turn for Drawing will 
be taken on trial on moderate terms. Any Painters, of tolerable Abilities, may 
have constant Employment. 

He was continually experimenting and improving his manu- 
factures. He applied japanning in colors to sheets of metal, 
taking out a patent in 1743 for a “new method of making 
and flat grinding thin metal plates, and of working and fash- 
ioning the same by means of iron rolls and swages.” The 
plates were to be japanned and varnished to “ produce fine 
glowing mahogany color, and a black no way inferior to that 
of the most perfect India goods, or an imitation of tortoise 
shell which greatly excels nature itself both in color and hard- 
ness,” as his petition for a patent sets forth. These thin metal 
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plates played an important part in improvements of printing 
which Baskerville effected in later years. In 1747 Baskerville 
was one of the wealthier men of his town, then (as now) one 
of the most progressive in manufactures. It was there that 
Watt with Boulton developed and made the first steam engines, 
and there Gillot first invented and made steel pens. Basker- 
ville purchased a large estate to which he gave the name 
“ Easy Hill,” and on which he erected a mansion. He affected 
a “carriage and pair,” and the panels of his carriage were 
gorgeous examples of colored japanned ware. He had on his 
estate a brewhouse, fish ponds, a grotto, shady walks, a green- 
house, a good garden and “spacious warehouses and work- 
shops.” His meteoric rise to prosperity, and his liberal 
expenditures, were made the foundation of rumors detrimen- 


Baskerville, Before Becoming a Typefounder and Printer, Was a Teacher of 
Penmanship and an Engraver of Tombstones. 


Above is a Reproduction 
of One of His Signs, the Letters Elegantly Chiseled in Slate. 


tal to his credit. In a letter to the Birmingham Gazette of 
January 27, 1749, Baskerville refutes these rumors, threatens 
the authors of them with prosecutions at law, and asserts that 
“the money he owes in the currency [conduct] of his trade, 
being so little, he can pay it all at sight. His correspondents, 
on the other hand, on whom he has demands, can every one 
of them testify that he never sends them a bill unasked for or 
till he had given them a decent credit.” 

Next year (1750) he began to make great outlays of 
moneys in preparing types, presses, and inks. Much of his 
correspondence has been preserved, but after 1750 it re- 
lates almost entirely to his printing and publishing activities, 
and we learn little about his wealth-producing business in 
japanned wares. In these letters he frequently complains of 
meager profits or of losses in printing, yet when he died he 
was possessed of large sums of money, in addition to his real 
estate, printing plant, typefoundry, and stock in trade. It is 
known that he was marketing japanned wares as late as 1771. 
The presumption is that the latter business continued in a 
limited way until his death, though no mention of it is made 
in his will; but neither does he mention his valuable printing 
business. He seemingly had little pride in the business that 
made him wealthy, while he was infatuated with Printing, 
which he says in one of his letters “is the noblest occupation 
in which a man can engage.” After his death his stock in 
trade of unbound books was sold for £1,100, and the type- 
foundry was sold for £3,000. The printing plant was sold at 
auction in 1776. According to the advertisement it consisted 
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of “four accurate improved printing presses, several large 
fonts of types, cases, frames, screw chases and every other 
useful apparatus in that branch of trade.” It was sold in lots, 
but we have no record of the proceeds of the sale. 

It would be interesting to know what studies or persons 
influenced this successful manufacturer to devote his life to 
fine printing, but we have no record to guide us, and must 
resort to surmises. We do not know with whom Baskerville 
associated prior to 1750. In Baskerville’s time Birmingham 
was a good book market, and two of its booksellers, Hutton 
and Wollaston, became famous. William Caslon, then a 
famous and prosperous typefounder, was born near Birming- 
ham and probably learned his trade of engraver of gun locks 
there, with John Wilks, whose work had brought him a wide 
and good reputation. The Caslons and their connections were 
well known in Birmingham, where one of them, George 
Anderton, a copperplate engraver, “ attempted typefounding ” 
about 1750, with Samuel Caslon, a type mold maker, brother 
of the great William. Doubtless Baskerville was aware of 
William Caslon’s success and, being a letterer and engraver 
himself, he would be interested in Anderton’s efforts in type- 
making. Anderton ceased typemaking about 1753, four years 
before Baskerville issued his first book, and probably Basker- 
ville took over his little plant. In various letters Baskerville 
relates his difficulties in making presses and inks, but never 
alludes to typecasting appliances. He mentions the cutting 
of type punches, and if he had been creating a typefoundry 
we think he would have mentioned the fact. If he acquired 
Anderton’s plant, he probably took the workmen with it. 
Baskerville’s own work with types was confined to designing 
the characters; the cutting of the punches was done by John 
Handy. Another of his workmen was William Martin, who 
became an exceptionally good letter punch cutter and type- 
founder. His foreman of printing was Robert Martin, who 
became a master printer. A younger Martin made the inks, 
and in time became a prosperous printing ink manufacturer 
in Birmingham. These were all Birmingham men. 

The biographers of Baskerville seem to believe that in 
seven years he solved the mysteries of printing, typemaking, 
pressmaking and inkmaking, and made all his apparatus with 
the aid of artizans whom he had to instruct. This was as 
unnecessary as it was impossible. He was the master spirit; 
his the conception of an ideal and perseverance toward his 
ideal; but, doubtless, he learned much, if not all, of the 
methods by which his ideal was to be attained from his assis- 
tants. Great artists are not heaven born; they acquire their 
reputations by working harder and learning more than others. 

Baskerville’s plan included publishing. He had no literary 
ability, but was a well read man, of progressive ideas, associat- 
ing with a distinguished group of learned men who resided in 
or near Birmingham. Among these were Shenstone, poet, born 
in the same village with William Caslon; Erasmus Darwin, 
poet naturalist, and grandfather of the illustrious Charles 
Darwin; Dr. Parr, an eminent Latinist; Wedgwood, inventor 
of Wedgwood ware and first inventor of photography; Sir 
Joseph Banks and others whose names are now admitted to 
encyclopedias. The publisher Dodsley, of London, was drawn 
to Birmingham to meet the authors in this group, and thus 
Baskerville found a publisher to introduce his books to the 
reading public. From 1750 to 1757 Baskerville kept Dodsley 
advised of his patient preparations for printing in letters which 
have been preserved, some of them in the Typographic Library 
in Jersey City. Without these letters our knowledge of Bas- 
kerville’s work would be scant indeed. They convince us of 
the enthusiasm and thoroughness of our printer, as witness 
these excerpts: 

(1752). To remove in some measure your impatience I have sent you an 
impression of fourteen punches of the two-line great primer. * * * I can’t 


forbear saying they please me, as I can make nothing more correct, nor shall 
you see anything of mine much less so. * * This day we have resolutely 
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set about fifteen of the same sized italic capitals, which will not be at all 
inferior to the roman. * * The press is slowly creeping toward perfec- 
tion. * * * Weare now about the figures, which are in a good forwardness, 
and changing a few of those letters we concluded (to soon to be) finished. My 
next care will be to strike the punches into copper and justify them with all 
the care and skill I am master of. * * * I have with great pains justified 
the plate for the platen and stone [the beds of hand presses were of marble 
in those days] on which it falls, so that they are as perfect planes as it will 
ever be in my power to procure; for instance, if you rest one end of the plate 
on the stone, and let the other end fall the height of an inch, it falls as soft as 
if you dropped it on feathers or several folds of silk; and when you raise it, 
you manifestly feel it suck (if you’ll excuse so unphilosophical a term); wet 
the plate and stone, and either would support the other with (I believe) 500 
pounds weight added to it, if held perpendicularly. To as perfect a plane will 
I endeavor to bring the faces of the types, if I have time; nor do I despair of 
better ink and printing (the character [type face] must speak for itself) than 
has hitherto been seen. 

(1754). I have put the last hand to my great primer and have corrected 
fourteen letters in the specimen you were so kind to approve, and have made 
good progress in the English, and have formed a new alphabet of two-line 
double pica and two-line small pica capitals for titles, not one of which I can 
mend with a wish, as they come up to the most perfect idea I have of letters. 

Baskerville’s eulogists base his claim to celebrity chiefly 
upon his types, which are undoubtedly good, but are inferior, 
we think, to those of Caslon, and of Alexander Wilson of 
Glasgow, who began as a typefounder in 1742, and excelled 
Caslon. Baskerville types are a variation of the kind now 
called old style. The variations are not radical, and were, we 
think, the result of his amateurishness, though they are not 
displeasing. If Baskerville’s types had been printed under 
the prevailing bad conditions, they would have excited no spe- 
cial comment, and would have escaped the criticism that they 
were too sharp in the minor lines, because bad presswork 
would have thickened all the lines. As we shall see later on, 
it was Baskerville’s ability to present on paper a very close 
reproduction of his design, unmarred by bad ink and exces- 
sive impression, that gave his types their superior brilliancy. 
In those days his printing had about the same effect upon his 
adverse critics that the printing of Caslon types on coated 
paper has upon the judicious printers of our own time. The 
reading public was used to rough and muddy effects, and while 
Baskerville’s glossy pages and clean cut impressions charmed 
progressive critics, they annoyed the conservatives, who pre- 
dicted the ruin of the eyes of those who read Baskerville 
books. 

Baskerville did not make paper, though it is often said 
that he did. He had access to a paper mill, and either carried 
on experiments therein or induced others to do so. Papers 
were then all hand made from rags. Baskerville invented a 
woven wire mold which gave a closer texture and smoother 
surface to the paper than was obtainable on the molds then 
in use. The papers in use before Baskerville’s invention were 
similar to those we now call “laid.” Baskerville was the 
inventor of “wove” papers, called papier velin (vellum 
paper) in France. Much of his fame is traceable to his im- 
proved paper, on which he was able to get a better impression 
with less dampening than was possible on the papers then in 
the market. Baskerville seems to have had some control of 
his ‘“‘ wove” paper. He sold it for general writing purposes, 
and anticipated the papeterie industry by putting some of it 
up in small boxes for social correspondence purposes, printing 
borders on the sheets. Its smoother surface recommended it 
to penmen. 

At the time Baskerville began to print there was only one 
superior printing house in Great Britain, that of the brothers 
Robert and Andrew Foulis (pronounced Fowls), of Glasgow. 
What influence (if any) their good work had upon Basker- 
ville we do not know. The elder brother, Robert, while carry- 
ing on his trade as a barber and wigmaker, had entered himself 
as a student in Glasgow University. He and his brother 
Andrew attained a high degree of scholarship. They ventured 
into the bookselling and publishing field with marked success, 
and in 1742 established a printing house, using the excellent 
types of Alexander Wilson. Their type composition is well 
spaced and well placed on the paper, and evidently patterned 
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after the best French printing of earlier centuries. The papers 
and inks used by the Foulises were always good, and their 
impressions clear, clean and bright. Baskerville, we may sup- 
pose, would have studied this work, so superior to any other 
of that period. 

The reader, we hope, will now understand the various steps 
which Baskerville had taken in pursuit of his ideal. In 1757 
he issued his first book, long delayed, the works of Virgil in 
Latin: ‘“ Publii Virgillii Maronis, Bucolica, Georgica et 
Aeneis, Birminghamiae, typis Johannis Baskerville.” He had 
twice issued proposals, with specimen pages, for printing the 
Virgil in 1754. The Virgil was a pronounced success, and soon 
all the book lovers of Great Britain were discussing it, as well 
they might, for it presented a new style of printing, truly 
modern, the forerunner of our smoother printing which has 
culminated in our use of super calendered and coated papers. 
The types stood forth on the paper in brilliant blackness, the 
minor lines of each letter sharper than had ever before been 
seen, except from copperplates. Adverse critics asserted that 
this sharpness of the types wearied the eyes; they professed 
to prefer the muddy, dull, sunken impressions common to 
those times. Baskerville’s printing was really a triumph of 
presswork, and would have been even more effective if the 
types of Wilson had been used by him instead of his own. 
Baskerville’s wove paper permitted his types to appear more 
nearly as they actually were in the metal than was possible 
with laid papers. Slightly and carefully dampening the sheets, 
he printed them on presses which gave a truer impression than 
could be obtained from the ordinary presses of commerce at 
that time. As the sheets were printed he placed them between 
heated metal plates and pressed them, taking out the rough- 
nesses caused by the impression, adding a gloss to the surface 
of the paper and also adding brilliancy to the ink, which he 
had made with great care. As we have said, it was a new kind 
of printing, and in course of time Bodoni in Italy and the 
Didots in France and Bulmer in England all became famous 
by following Baskerville’s methods. 

In 1758 Baskerville issued Milton’s “ Paradise Lost ” and 
“ Paradise Regained” in two volumes, each with a second 
large paper edition, having issued proposals and specimen 
pages in 1757, besides a broadside specimen of his types. In 
1759 the Miltons had been sold, and he issued another large 
paper edition, and a smaller paper edition of each in 1760. 
Milton at no time has been a popular author; we infer then 
that the popularity of Baskerville’s Miltons in book loving 
circles throughout Great Britain and the Continent is to be 
credited to the superiority of the printing. Until his death in 
1775 Baskerville brought out about eighty publications, in- 
cluding a Bible, proposals for publishing books and type 
specimens. He designed and cut a font of Greek types for 
Oxford University, the matrices of which are still in existence. 
He procured the privilege of printing the Bible and the Book 
of Common Prayer from the University of Cambridge, receiv- 
ing the designation of Printer to the University, but doing 
the work in Birmingham. He sold his Bible in parts. 

Although Baskerville enjoyed an extraordinary celebrity, 
his letters are full of complaint of the smallness of his profits 
in printing. As early as 1762 he had the wish to sell his type- 
foundry complete to the French government. At that time 
he wrote that he was heartily tired of printing and “ repent 
I ever attempted.” He suggested that, as the British parlia- 
ment had given a handsome premium for a quack medicine, it 
should vote him a sum of money as a reward for his improve- 
ments in printing. Writing to Franklin in 1767 he says, “ after 
having obtained the reputation of excelling in the most useful 
art known to mankind, of which I have your testimony, is it 
not to the last degree provoking that I can not even get bread 
by it? I must starve, had I no other dependence.” He com- 
plained truly that his works had been received with more 
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honor abroad than in his own country. He did not succeed 
in selling his typefoundry, for which he asked £8,000. He was 
active in printing to the end, and as we read his letters we feel 
that his complaints were caused by the arduousness and vexa- 
tions of the work rather than by poor financial results, as he 
remained a wealthy man to the end. 

A year after Baskerville’s death in 1775 his printing plant 
was dispersed, but his widow, Sarah, continued the type- 
foundry, selling types to various printers. Her advertise- 
ments while praising the “ peculiar beauty ” of the types, also 
dilate upon “ the extraordinary hardness and durability of the 
types above all others,” in approved typefounder’s parlance. 
In 1779 she sold the punches, matrices and typefounding appa- 
ratus to the Société Litteraire Typographique, established at 
Kehl in France, where was issued in 1780 “ Proposals for 
Printing the Works of Voltaire with the Types of Baskerville.” 
Many books were printed in Kehl in the Baskerville types 
down to 1810. Early in the nineteenth century the types were 
offered for sale at the ‘“‘ Dépot des Caractéres des Baskerville ” 
in Paris, as appears from a broadside, believed to be unique, 
now in the possession of D. B. Updike, of the Merrymount 
Press, in Boston. 

Baskerville’s books have never ceased to hold their pres- 
tige among collectors of fine books. This permanent interest 
is due largely to their merit and also in a great measure to the 
persistency with which Baskerville’s adventure in fine printing 
is lauded in our literature. 





“MY BUSINESS IS DIFFERENT” 


Businesses are like the animals in the zoo — some are evi- 
dently common, such as the wolf or bear or deer; and some 
are odd, such as the giraffe or beaver or duck billed platypus. 
But all of them alike — common and odd —are included in 
the science of zoology. 

There is not one animal in the world nor one single plant 
or stone or tree or mineral that is outside of science. Not one 
is “ different.” Neither is there one single trade or industry in 
the world that is outside of efficiency. Not one is “ different.” 

I have studied eighty-seven different businesses in England 
and a still jarger number in Canada and the States and I have 
not yet found one that is unique. 

Generally, I have found that the more a business is re- 
garded as unique the less efficient it is. This is what might 
be expected. The more a man thinks he is unique, the less 
teachable he is and the less he is likely to improve and develop 
his business. 

Many a man says, “I am a Robinson Crusoe. I stand 
alone. I can not be studied. I can not be taught. I can not 
be improved. I am outside science, efficiency and knowledge. 
My business is a miracle. No one can deal with it but me.” 

Many a man talks like this to his wife and his relatives 
and they, being in the family, give him a certain amount of 
applause. A few men talk like this to their friends until their 
friends are fed up with it and flee at the sight of them. 

The truth is that such talk is all childish nonsense. It is 
not true in any case. It is generally either genuine self 
delusion or common swank. 

All businesses are fundamentally the same. All factories 
deal with men, materials and machinery. All shops deal with 
the public. Every sale has four elements and no more. 

In every business in the world the object is the same — 
net profit. In every business there is waste and delay and 
planlessness and preventable loss. 

In every business it is better to study than to guess — it is 
better to learn than to sneer — it is better to be teachable than 
to be omniscient — it is better to improve than to boast. No 
one is “ different ’— we are all just common little people with 
common little trades — The Chair Man. 
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Rev. Mr. Brown 


C. L. E., Mount Airy, North Carolina, asks: “ Will you 
please tell me whether it is better to say ‘Rev. Brown’ or 
Rev. Mr. Brown’? We have been criticized for saying ‘ Rev. 
Brown’ after the initials had been used in a preceding para- 
graph. Should the proofreader have inserted ‘ Mr.’? ” 

Answer.— It is far better to say in all cases “ the Rev. Mr. 
or Dr. Brown.” But it is quite common, especially in the 
South and West, to omit Mr. or Dr. The proper one to make 
it right is the writer or editor. If the writer does not write 
correctly, some one should correct the copy. If this is not 
done, the proofreader should leave it as found. The proof- 
reader may not know whether the name should have Mr. or 
Dr., and is more justifiable in following copy than in guessing. 


Excellence and Excellency 


O. P., Cambridge, Massachusetts, writes: “Is the use of 
excellency in sentences like the following correct? ‘ George 
received the prize for excellency in composition and delivery.’ 
I have an impression it may not be exactly incorrect, but now 
going out of use.” 

Answer.— The word is used correctly, though not in the 
most advisable way for present usage. Most good writers now 
would say excellence. All present dictionaries tzcat the two 
words as equally good with the same meaning, except that they 
all give the preference to excellence for this use by giving it 
the full definition in this sense, and prefer excellency for the 
other sense by similar treatment. Such is the present stand- 
ing of these two words that the proofreader should not attempt 
to discriminate, but should leave it as written. A proofreader 
may well enough query to the author the substitution of excel- 
lence if he is working where queries are properly acceptable, 
but some authors are always offended by queries, and the 
easiest and safest way in such cases is to follow copy, and 
leave the responsibility where it properly belongs. Of course 
I do not mean this remark to apply when the copy contains 
an actual error that is not open to defense. A proofreader 
should correct an indefensible error which occurs in copy, but 
he must know that it is an actual error, not something that the 
writer really chooses and may demand. 


Division of a Word 


E. L. and W. C., Everett, Washington, write: ‘“ To decide 
an argument and a wager, will you please answer the following 
question: Is the division of the word Czechoslovak, as made 
in the enclosed newspaper clipping [Czech-oslovak], a proper 
or an improper division? It is assumed and agreed by both 
parties that Czechoslovak is one word, not a hyphenated word. 
It is further agreed that the question is to be decided, not 
on style or individual preference, but on the basis of stand- 
ard rules of the syllabic divisicn of words — whether the divi- 
sion as made is correct or permissible or not.” 

Answer.— This was accompanied by an argument in favor 
and one against, both showing much fallacious reasoning. A 
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so-called rule to divide between the elements of a compound 
word is misunderstood on both sides. Czechoslovak is a com- 
pound of Czech and Slovak with an o inserted between them. 
Being made one word does not prevent its being a compound 
word. But no rule is needed to inform one that a compound 
word may be divided between the elements. If a rule is neces- 
sary for this, the properly applicable one is that the better 
division keeps a single-letter syllable with the first part of the 
word. If the compositor or operator finds it easier in this 
word or any other not to include the single letter in the first 
line, the proofreader should not mark a change; but the oper- 
ator does better work if he divides Czecho-slovak. The cor- 
rectness of the division is not important enough to call for 
any resetting if it is divided after any syllable, as Czech-o- 
slo-va-ki-a, save that of course no one would turn over the 
single letter at the end. As said before, there is no word 
Czecho, which one contender refers to thus: ‘“ The word 
Czecho is divisible Czech-o (see ech-o).”” The word is Czech 
and the o is an interpolation for euphony. Such words as 
echo are not divisible, although the last letter is a syllable. 
To sum up, Czechoslovak is best divided between Czecho- 
and slovak, but Czech-oslovak is not objectionable enough to 
call for correction unless the writer or some one in authority 
is particular enough to order it. 


The Historic Present Criticized 


G. F., New York, writes: ‘“ Every day we read in the New 
York newspapers, ‘ John Doe Dies,’ ‘ Richard Roe Dies,’ etc. 
Now, as a matter of fact, they don’t die. They are as dead 
as a door-nail, or, to use a phrase of Charles Dickens, ‘as dead 
as a coffin-nail,’ than which there is nothing more dead. Why 
not say he is dead? After a man dies he is dead, and the lat- 
est news about him is that he zs dead. When a man dies, 
however, he is not necessarily dead; for there are many people 
dying of consumption and other lingering diseases and it might 
be perfectly proper to say that he or she ‘ dies,’ and yet they 
may not be dead. Of course, custom makes things right even 
though they are wrong, and this is how our language becomes 
distorted and corrupted. In this connection I am reminded 
of another corrupt term which is quite freely used —‘ Taken 
from our midst,’ instead of from among us. Some years ago 
Charles A. Dana took exception to these words, which were 
contained in a set of resolutions passed by the Union League 
Club, and he reminded them that ‘our midst’ was ‘our 
stomach.’ ” 

Answer.— This shows much effort of the mistaken kind 
which Charles A. Dana meant when he said it was surprising 
how much trouble men would take to make use of bad English 
when good English was easy and natural. He said this in 
objecting to saying that a person is given something when 
meaning that something is given to a person. Dana said many 
things about English expression that savored of purism and 
did not receive general support, but he never tried to squelch 
such an established and correct use as the one here criticized. 
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The language is not distorted and corrupted by such sayings 
as that a man dies when he died before it is said, because the 
idiom is simply the use of the historic present tense which 
has been good English always. Such unreason as evidenced 
in saying that a man is not necessarily dead when he dies will 
never influence any one’s use of language. 

The objection to “our midst” in the letter is begun with 
an expression. which Dana condemned much more strongly, 
“in this connection,” with no connection named. What is 
meant is “in connection with this.” Such reasoning never 
accomplishes anything and people can not be restrained from 
speaking of things as in their midst, which neither Dana nor 
any other writer could ever persuade them to understand as 
meaning in their stomachs. It is certainly better English to 
say “among us” than “in our midst,” but every one who 
chooses the poorer expression is free to use it, and should be 
free from carping criticism. 





DIFFERENCES IN THE USE OF CAPITALS 
BY F. HORACE TEALL 


ZA APITAL letters were used in early printing 
with no thought of system beyond personal 
notions of the importance of words, so that 

} nearly all print was irregularly spotted with 

a capital to every third or fourth word. 

The first systematic correction established 

the use of a capital for each noun, as in 

German. Of course even this was soon 

found objectionable, and English grammarians, probably with 

much help by printers, began to study principles of differen- 

tiation which would make capitalization mean something more 

than a mere sprinkling of unevenness in the line of print. A 

main line of distinction was then drawn, which still holds, 

namely that between common and proper nouns, but with 

uncertainty which has never been removed and _ probably 
never will be. 

A result of the failure to settle upon a specified practice 
in detail is shown in early writings endeavoring to fix such 
practice, but failing to attain a clear and unmistakable effect. 
Goold Brown was one of the best early grammarians, and he 
wrote more fully than any other. He made a list of sixteen 
rules for capitals, followed by about ten thousand words of 
observations, first published about 1850. One observation 
was: “The innumerable discrepancies in respect to capitals 
which to a greater or less extent disgrace the very best edi- 
tions of our most popular books are a sufficient evidence of 
the want of better directions on this point. In amending the 
rules for this purpose I have not been able entirely to satisfy 
myself, and therefore must needs fail to satisfy the critical 
reader.” Another observation said: “On rule 4th, concern- 
ing proper names, the application of this principle 
supposes the learner to be able to distinguish between proper 
nouns and common appellatives. Innumerable in- 
stances occur in which the following assertion is by no means 
true: ‘The distinction between a common and a proper noun 
is very obvious. — Kirkham’s Grammar, p. 32. Nor do the 
remarks of this author, or those of any other that I am 
acquainted with, remove any part of the difficulty.” Yet Mr. 
Brown himself made no attempt to remove any part of the 
difficulty. 

This writing is intended only to note facts of disagreement, 
not to advocate any special practice as the only right one, 
although I have strong opinions and am sure that they are in 
accord with those of our best writers. It would be as difficult 
to establish unanimity in capitalizing as it has proved to be 
to secure simplification in spelling. Benjamin Drew wrote 
in his book ‘“‘ Pens and Types,” half a century ago: “ The 
rules are few and easily understood; but as to the ‘ application 
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of them’ there is some perplexity and much diversity among 
authors, printers, and proofreaders. Practically, the main 
difficulty seems to arise from the want of a plain line of de- 
markation between common nouns and proper nouns.” Mr. 
Drew cites the fact that some people always print Pacific 
Ocean and others make it Pacific ocean, the first treating the 
common word as part of a proper name, the others treating 
it as common. Our print is nearly half and half in this mat- 
ter now, as it was then. 

Mr. Drew says something not so easily proved, which is 
liable to have a bad effect. “If a printing-office requires the 
services of but one reader,” he says, “he, happy man, can 
suit himself even though reasonably sure that he will suit 
nobody else — so various and set are the opinions of men on 
matters of trifling moment.” Preceding this was the remark 
that capitalization is wholly arbitrary. Proofreaders used to 
have more freedom of decision than they now have, but never 
so much as that implies, and capitalization was not then and 
is not now “ wholly ” arbitrary, although present divergencies 
indicate some arbitrariness that might well be eliminated. I 
mean that a general agreement would be very convenient and 
worth striving for. 

Another writer, Charles H. Cochrane, says: ‘One thing 
should be definitely understood, that as we can not invariably 
capitalize such words as street, alley, river, mountain, and the 
like, when used as parts of proper names, we must 
adopt a compromise course, and use reason in capitalizing 
those parts of names which come on the border line between 
the extremes.” This brings to attention the evident fact that 
people who use reason are united in treating all the names 
indicated alike, some of them using capitals and others using 
no capitals. One New York newspaper, for instance, prints 
all names of streets, rivers, etc., with the common words 
capitalized, as Hudson River, Hudson Street, Hudson County, 
125th Street. Another paper prints Hudson river, Hudson 
street, Hudson county, 125th street. Of course on one the 
common words are considered as parts of the proper names. 
and on the other they are not so considered. Newspapers 
are mentioned rather than books because they contain these 
names more conspicuously. The same kind of difference 
occurs in papers and books printed in all localities. 

A curious variation is the fact that the first paper alluded 
to above never capitalizes government or state, while the 
other paper always gives each of these words in certain uses 
with a capital. Usage is far from settled as to these and 
various other words, and the people who decide usually think 
they decide in the best and most sanctioned manner, while 
those who do the other way are as strongly opinionated in 
opposition. Most prominent in such dispute is the word 
State, which is here given with a capital largely because such 
use for one of the United States is most strongly approved, 
but strenuously opposed, and mainly because some opponents 
assert as fact something exactly contrary to fact. An editor 
ordered that the capital should not be used and said that there 
was no reason for its use. He was told that Webster’s newest 
dictionary called Mississippi “a State” with the capital, and 
said that was only an accident. He would not look, but he 
could not have found the word in that book without a capital 
when referring to one or all of the United States. And the 
same practice is shown in the Century and the Standard dic- 
tionaries. False statements, especially as to things so clearly 
evident as this, can never really be worth anything. 

Here are instanced only a few of the commonest speci- 
mens of variation, but they are enough to show that the mat- 
ter must be closely considered, without prejudice, if it is ever 
to be settled so as to give us one standard system. Until this 
is done responsibility must rest with authors, editors, and 
publishers, and all that general proofreaders can do is to fol- 
low copy or detailed instructions. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS 


Matters pertaining to cost finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. Personal replies by letter will be made only when 
request is accompanied by return postage. When estimates are desired, a charge of fifty cents for jobs amounting to $50, and an additional charge of one-half 
of one per cent on those over that amount, which must accompany the request, will be made in order to cover necessary clerical work. 


Those Idle Machines 


The idle machines in an overequipped plant constitute a 
serious problem when it comes to making up the cost figures 
in the department to which they are assigned. We do not 
refer to the machines that may be idle for a few days from 
time to time, nor even to those that are not used for several 
days or weeks at certain periods of the year owing to seasonal 
or periodical business, for these are there for that business 
and it should carry all the cost of preparation for it. The 
machines of which we are writing are those that are in excess 
of the general demand of normal business and which could be 
left idle all or nearly all the time without crippling the plant 
or overloading the rest of the department. 

For instance, take the pressroom with six presses which 
are only sixty per cent productive. Here we have one-third 
of the presses potentially idle all the time, as four presses 
would give nearly sixty-seven per cent productive. 

You do not want to throw them out, but they are adding 
to your hour cost and decreasing the efficiency of your press- 
room by the fact that the fixed charges are going on just as 
though they were in use, and the tendency is to feel that 
things are dull, which is not conducive to speeding up on those 
in use. Unless something is done they will not only “ eat their 
heads off,” as horsemen used to say, but they will eat the life 
out of the whole pressroom and make it unprofitable. 

But what shall we do with them? 

The Standard Cost System proves its flexibility by provid- 
ing for just such conditions as this. It says to cover these 
machines up and place an embargo on their use, and to charge 
the fixed charges on them to the “ Machinery Out of Use” 
account, which becomes part of the general factory overhead 
and thus distributes over the whole business the expense of 
owning these machines for future use. 

In the case we have instanced, the two presses would be 
covered up, the belts removed or the motors switched off by 
removing the fuses, and considered as not belonging to the 
pressroom. Then the interest, insurance, taxes, rent, and 
depreciation formerly charged to them would be entered in 
the “ Machinery Out of Use” column. This would reduce the 
cost of the remaining four presses proportionately and allow 
their product to be sold just as advantageously as if the press- 
room were running full time. 

In fact, it would be running full time, as sixty per cent for 
six presses is 720 hours a month, which would be ninety per 
cent for the four machines doing the same amount of work at 
the same speed; but it is altogether probable the four ma- 
chines would find that they could do the work in eighty-five 
per cent productive time without a very strenuous effort. 

This would result in an actual though small saving in the 
hour cost, as about twenty per cent of the value of the ma- 
chines would be taken from the department and only a fraction 
of it charged in added overhead. If those machines were only 


job presses valued at $600 each, the amount carried to the 
“Out of Use ” column would be about $240 per year, or three 
cents per running hour. This is not much for a small run of 
a few hours, but when we consider the total and that the same 
rates would apply to the $4,000 to $6,000 cylinder press we 
can see that it is worth while as a principle of economic dis- 
tribution of cost and a justice to the customer, who should 
not be asked to pay for something he does not benefit by. 

Carried over the whole manufacturing cost with the over- 
head “ Machinery in Reserve ” adds but a trifle to the cost 
of each productive hour and is practically unnoticeable unless 
too great a proportion of the plant is ‘“ reserved.” 


Wasted Time 


One of the biggest drawbacks the printing business has to 
contend with is the fact that it retains many old ideas so 
tenaciously and fails to measure up to modern manufacturing 
exactness in workmanship and system. There was a time 
when a machinist considered one one-hundredth of an inch as 
a close fit, but the machinist of today measures in thousandths 
and ten-thousandths of an inch. Printers have long accepted 
approximate measurements from the typefounder and from 
the electrotyper, notwithstanding that they have accurate fit- 
ting from the press builders, and spend, or rather waste, a lot 
of valuable time in making these approximations usable with 
each other. 

When the point system of standardization of type bodies 
was introduced, there was a temporary awakening and a weak 
demand for more accurate blocking and trimming of cuts and 
electrotypes; but it never was pushed to the limit of actually 
insisting that these things should be accomplished, and the old 
time wasting kept right on. 

The printer had not learned his lesson. He had not sensed 
the big idea of interlocking standardization of everything used 
in preparing the form for press. It remained for one of the 
composing machine companies to force it upon his attention 
and show him how such accuracy might be attained even with- 
out the codperation of the makers of the illustrations. As a 
result we now have the choice of several machines for accu- 
rately trimming cuts and electros to size and to exact type 
height. And as soon as the makers realize that the printer 
is in earnest in his demands we will have a substitute, or rather 
an improvement, for wood blocking that will retain its exact 
size. Until we demand it strenuously enough we will have to 
keep on wasting time to trim and retrim the wood. 

Yes, we have wasted myriads of hours in making the parts 
of the form fit so that it would carry to the press and print, 
and other millions of hours in the pressroom making ready its 
inequalities so that it would print acceptably. This, too, will 
be overcome when we realize the awful waste of holding an 
expensive machine which should be earning $5 an hour while 
we doctor up defects that should not exist in reasonably per- 
fect work turned out by the composing room. 
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Then, how many, oh, how many wasted hours have been 
lost in the so called distribution, and how slow we have been 
to recognize it when one machine after another replaced the 
hand compositor! We would have been setting and distribut- 
ing plain matter yet had it not been that composing machines 
made type or slugs at less cost than distribution, or made type 
or slugs which were impossible of distribution. 

The day is here when even the smallest printer must con- 
sider the waste of time in distribution and make ready, and 
must reduce it to the lowest terms, because the more progres- 
sive printers have done so or are preparing to do so. 

When printers worked a sixty hour week at low wages 
time was less valuable and there was less inducement to save 
it, even if the modern facilities had been available; but time 
is more valuable now when we are working a forty-eight hour 
week, which would increase the wage cost per hour about 
forty per cent at those wages. Then as we consider that the 
present day wages are practically two and one-half times -as 
great as those paid for the sixty hour week, or four times as 
much per hour, we can not help seeing the need for economy 
of time. We can not afford to waste it in non-productive 
operations, such as justifying ill fitting blocks and finicky 
make ready of worn type. It may seem a long look back to 
sixty hours, but then we are still using many of the methods 
of that period and are piling up the wasted hours. 

Is it not time that further standardization of ideas and 
measurements should take place, that much of the time wast- 
ing cut and try methods should be eliminated, and these out of 
date methods replaced by accurate design, correct workman- 
ship and increased efficiency? 


The Extraordinary Costs of the Strike 


No one will deny that the strike for a forty-four hour 
week has caused a lot of extraordinary expense to the print- 
ing offices of the United States and Canada and that the result 
has been an increase in the cost of production — temporary or 
permanent, according to the way in which printers adjust 
themselves to the final outcome — whether they grant the 
demand or win a fight against it. 

The question then is who shall pay this extra cost, and 
how shall it be billed? This is a very important matter to all 
employing printers and a matter of life and death to those 
who are financially weak. Consider for a moment, then, the 
following facts and their application to your own plant: 

1. You are in business for the benefit of your customers. 
Incidentally you earn a living and your capital earns interest 
by serving them, but the buyers of printing are the ones who 
receive the most benefit from your existence in business. 
This may not be the way some of them look at it; and some 
may sneeringly say, “ There are other printers”; but as a 
whole this is the correct view of the situation. 

2. Acting for the benefit of your customers you have 
either fought the shorter week and increased wage, or you 
have granted them, as your judgment and business experience 
indicated was best. 

3. If the latter, you will naturally be compelled to pass 
the increased cost along to your customer, and gently but 
firmly tell him that it was caused by conditions over which 
you really had no control. 

4. If you fought the change you accumulated certain 
unusual expenses for the intent of keeping down future costs, 
which expenses could not be charged to the jobs then going 
through the plant, but which must accumulate until the return 
of normal or settled conditions. 

5. This extraordinary expense was incurred in an effort 
to serve the interests of your customers, just as surely as was 
the increased cost by shorter hours and higher pay of the 
printer who granted them. How are you going to distribute 
it fairly to those customers? 
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No matter which way they acted, few business men will 
be disposed to dispute the proposition that they were acting 
for their customers, so that may be considered as granted. 

No one who accepted the mandate of the unions and 
granted the hours and wages which increased costs will deny 
that the increase should be passed along to the ultimate con- 
sumer. Therefore, we may consider this proposition proved. 

Then we have those who have done their best to maintain 
the things that they thought right for their customers and 
paid out good money and endured extra worry and labor to 
serve their patrons. That this was done for their customers 
and should be paid for by them does not seem to admit of 
argument. But how shall we charge an unknown quantity? 
Not until the smoke of the battle has cleared away and the 
injured and disabled are again back in the ranks will we know 
what it has cost. Then it will be too late to charge it to the 
work done while the battle was on. 

Here is one solution of the problem of distributing the 
extraordinary strike expense which seems to be fair to all con- 
cerned and is practicable: 

Open an account in the ledger headed “ Extraordinary 
Strike Expense,” and charge to it all the numerous costs that 
are unusual during the strike period and which are not suffi- 
ciently identified with any job to be carried to its cost sheet. 
Hold this account open until the return of normal conditions, 
and then add up the total. The amount will surprise you, but 
that is not the point that we are driving at. When the debit 
side of this account is complete and has been closed, figure its 
relation to your annual business volume in a normal year. 
For instance, if your strike cost is $5,000 and your annual busi- 
ness $100,000 it will be five per cent of your total business 

Now this account is not to be charged to profit and loss 
and thus absorbed into the general expense of the business, 
as most bookkeepers would do, but the credit side is to be 
kept open until it is balanced by the method suggested below. 

In making up the cost sheets of each individual job total 
all the items of cost, add the usual profit so as to get the 
normal selling price, and then add an item “ For Extraordinary 
Strike Expense ” and charge it with five per cent of the pre- 
viously ascertained total price. This will make a total no 
higher than if you had given shorter hours and higher wages, 
and in most cases it will be less. : 

Here is the crux of the whole matter. When entering the 
credits on the ledger carry this five per cent to the account 
headed “ Extraordinary Strike Expense” on the credit side, 
and see that the money is really put aside to replace that used 
for those expenses. By the end of the year the whole amount 
of the extra expense will have been wiped out without any 
difficulty and will have been paid by those for whom it was 
really incurred. Should the amount seem to be too large to 
recover in one year, or should the percentage seem too high, 
the collection can be spread over a longer period of time, but 
it is our opinion that one year is the proper period on which 
to figure the recovery of the amount. When the account has 
been balanced it can be closed and forgotten. 

But that is not all. Here is something that will do more 
to prevent a recurrence of the trouble than anything else we 
have heard or seen suggested, even strike insurance. Keep 
right on adding that percentage and putting aside the amount 
thus achieved and allow it to accumulate a reserve for meeting 
similar conditions in the future. You can make the reserve 
as large as you like, but it should not be less than the cost to 
you of the present experience and should be invested in 
interest bearing quickly convertible securities to prevent its 
being used for current expenses. 

This would prove the most profitable strike insurance that 
you could possibly have. It might not prevent strikes, but it 
would certainly prevent the uncomfortable strain through 
which many have gone at this time. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self addressed envelope. 


To Varnish or Paraffin a Card 


An Ohio printing concern submits a varnished card, and 
‘sks how to coat cards with varnish or paraffin. 

Answer.— Two different methods are used: To varnish, 
you will require a varnishing machine. To coat printed sheets 
with paraffin, a special machine is made. There is no dip- 
ying operation which you can safely use. 


Four Color Ben Day Plate 


Amos C. Chapel, manager of printing department of Smith, 
Kline & French Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, sub- 
mits a specimen of four color work from Ben Day plates. 
The colors used are yellow, red, blue and black. By the 
skilful use of the Ben Day screens numerous delicate tints 
and colors are secured, rivaling a lithographic production in 
many more workings. The design is printed for use as a 
game board and is machine varnished. The work is of unusual 
merit and reflects credit on the skill of the artist who arranged 
the plates and on the cylinder pressman who executed the 
— Packing Pulls Out From Clamps 

A Wisconsin printer describes how the packing pulls out 
from clamps on his cylinder press. He desires to know the 
remedy. 

Answer.— This condition suggests overpacking of the cyl- 
inder. When you have a heavy form on the press, turn 
cylinder around on bed bearers, which should be clean, and 
on each one should be a narrow strip of French folio. When 
the cylinder is in this position the strips should be held firmly 
by pressure from cylinder bearers. If they are not held firmly 
it indicates that you should pull down the cylinder harder on 
bearers and then remove some of the tympan. Repeat test 
after each change of adjustment until the strips are held 
firmly with proper amount of tympan, then it should not 
draw out. Do not make the change while the press is stand- 
ing on impression. 


Halftone Printing on Bond Paper 


An excellent example of high class presswork on bond 
paper is a broadside issued by Bradner, Smith & Co., Chicago, 
entitled ‘‘ Halftone Printing on Lakeside Bond.” This double 
folio sheet is printed in three colors. Of special interest to 
the pressman are the clean, legibly printed halftones in bond 
paper black ink. These plates show a variety of subjects, 
some with solid backgrounds which do not show even a white 
dot in the dark areas, and are contiguous to high lights and 
middle tones which are not filled up. We quote from the 
broadside: “‘ The following suggestions are offered as helps 
in printing on Lakeside bond: Make the halftones no finer 
than 133 line screen — 120 line screen is recommended. In 
making halftones select subjects with blocks of contrasting 
color, as they give clearer results than blended effects. Pre- 
pare tympan for cylinder press as follows: Sheets 1 and 2 


2 


of hard tympan manila; sheets 3 and 4 of heavy print or 


machine finished book; sheet 5, hard tympan manila; sheet 6, 
light rubber sheeting; sheet 7, hard tympan manila. Place 
two sheets of the stock to be used on the job between sheets 
2 and 3. Place another between sheets 4 and 5. Tighten up 
tympan. Level up cuts by underlaying. Be sure they are 
not more than type high. Make your regular overlay and 
halftone overlay. Give all solids extra heavy overlay. Take 
an impression on the top sheet. Stab for positions for regu- 
lar overlay and halftone overlay. Remove the sheets of stock 
placed between sheets 2 and 3, replacing them with the regu- 
lar overlay. Remove the sheet placed between sheets 4 and 
5, and replace with the halftone overlay. Make spot sheet 
and place over sheet No. 5.” Skeptical pressmen will do well 
to send for one of these folders and acquaint themselves with 
practices which they will eventually be called upon to per- 
form, that is, printing halftones on bond paper. 


Printing on Hotel Napkins 


A concern accepted the unique job of printing the name 
of a prominent restaurant on napkins and tablecloths. By 
using a special plate made of hard rubber and india ink the 
work was completed. The company was asked to apply the 
same design to table glasses, but as this was a line with which 
typographic efforts are not ordinarily associated the order 
was declined. For the benefit of those who might wish to 
undertake such a job, it can be done with a hand stamp of 
rubber, the etching fluid being hydrofluoric acid. As the acid 
does not attack the rubber it may be applied from a hand 
stamp, which may receive its supply from a rubber pad. The 
glass is laid on its side and the rubber pad is applied by giv- 
ing the glass a rotating motion away from the operator. The 
work should be carried on in the open air or where an electric 
fan blows away the fumes of the fluid, which are dangerous 
to health when inhaled. 


Paneling on a Job Press 


Edwin H. Farr, of The Whiting Call, Whiting, Indiana, 
sends an interesting account of how he does paneling on a job 
press. ‘I was interested in reading about paneling in your 
May number. My paneling is done on a Pearl 9 by 14 press, 
with less strain on the machine than that required for an ordi- 
nary business card. A piece of light weight pressboard is 
cut to the size of the panel required, being careful to preserve 
the edges of the material on both cutout and stock. The 
frame part is then glued to a block high enough to bring it 
to type height. Locking this in the chase, the cut out part 
is covered with glue on one side and inserted in the place it 
was cut from, glue side out. A slow impression held on the 
squeeze to allow the glue to take hold of the tympan gives 
the register. A trial impression or two on the stock will 
reveal any further trimming of edges that may appear to be 
necessary, when both parts may be covered with a light, 
strong paper well pasted in, the guides set and any number of 
impressions made without visible injury to the setup.” 
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Form Rollers May Not Be Set Properly 


A Missouri publisher sends a copy of his paper. It is a 
fairly well printed publication, but the legibility of large lines 
is impaired somewhat, due, we assume, to the condition of 
the rollers or to the way they are set. 

Answer.— From the appearances, we judge that possibly 
your form rollers are not set correctly, and it is also possible 
that they are not in the best condition. To set them, loosen 
the sockets and run the press until the form is under all form 
rollers. Move sockets so that the rollers do not touch iron 
vibrator. Observe if end of roller is touching bottom of its 
place in socket on each end of each roller. Tighten socket 
screw. Now press roller tight against iron vibrator, and 
tighten socket in position. Then operate the press and observe 
if the rollers have good contact with the vibrator, as they 
should. Compare sheets printed before and after operation 
to see if any change has resulted. 


An All Purpose Ink 


A Kansas printing house manager asks for an all around 
black ink that will work on any stock without offset and 
which can be used on quick delivery jobs. He also wants an 
ink for school catalogue. 

Answer.— The ink for the school catalogue can be fur- 
nished by your ink dealer. In ordering, submit a specimen 
of the stock and state that you desire a quick drier, or other- 
wise, as the case may be. There are some misconceptions 
regarding printing ink. An ink that is used on ledger paper. 
bond paper or similar grades of flat stock should be stiff and 
may carry driers, but to attempt to use this ink on an S. & 
S. C. book or an enameled stock would cause trouble. A 
pressman should be provided with a number of grades of 
black ink, from cheap news to the best bond paper black. 
We do not know of an all around ink that will work weli on 
every grade of stock and dry without offsetting when used too 
heavily. We doubt if there is such a brand. The use of inks 
must be guided wholly by the judgment of the pressman. 


Distributor Rollers Wear Unduly 


A Colorado printer writes: “Can you tell me the causes, 
other than the cores being untrue, for distributing rollers on 
a two revolution cylinder press wearing off in ridges on the 
distributing plate? I have spent considerable time readjusting 
them and am at a loss to know what the trouble is. Also 
what is the best grade of paper for draw sheets on cylinder 
presses for fine halftone printing? ” 

Answer.— If your rollers are set correctly and they revolve 
rapidly after the inking plate leaves them you may prevent 
your trouble by an old method. Cut a piece of thin leather 
belting and place it in the bottom of each socket of the dis- 
tributor rollers which are being worn. The leather will act 
as a brake. Readjust sockets so that the roller has contact 
with the plate. If there is no other complication you will 
undoubtedly have no further difficulty. The pieces of leather 
should have ears extending on each side so as to prevent their 
moving in the sockets as the roller rotates. Smooth manila 
especially made for top sheets may be secured in rolls of 
varying widths from your paper dealer. 


Obscure Print Revealed by Heat or Moisture 


A novelty printer submits a card printed in light blue ink 
showing a halftone picture of a man. By applying heat or 
moisture to this impression the man’s face disappears and a 
young woman’s appears. The latter picture is in brown, but 
it is apparently not an ink. The chemical change was brought 
about by the heat or moisture, as the case may have been. 
We are asked to supply a formula for the ink that remains 
hidden until a lighted match is applied to the back of the 
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card, but we are unable to state who makes this particular ink 
or solution to produce the desired effect. We suggest that a 
trial be given to common milk, which will turn brown by 
heat; it will not, however, be affected visibly by moisture. A 
number of years ago novelty advertising cards were used on 
which a weather vane was printed. The changes of weather 
were supposed to be noted by the vane’s assuming a different 
color on approach of damp weather and again changing when 
dryer weather followed. Chemists have identified a number 
of mediums which are affected by heat and by moisture, by 
acids and by alkalis, but we do not know of any ink manu- 
facturer who has taken advantage of this knowledge to produce 
changeable inks. If any of our readers know of any such inks 
we shall be glad to have them advise us so that we may pass 
the information on to our inquirer. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
PHOTOENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the American 
Photoengravers’ Association was held at Buffalo, New York, 
June 23, 24 and 25. About four hundred engravers were pres- 
ent at the sessions, which were held in the LaFayette Hotel. 

Adolph Schuetz, of the Sterling Engraving Company, In- 
corporated, of New York, was again elected president. The 
other officers elected are: First vice president, Charles A. 
Stinson, Philadelphia; second vice president, Henry Petrant. 
Milwaukee; secretary treasurer, J. C. Bragdon, Pittsburgh. 
Executive Committee: Victor W. Hurst, Rochester; V. C. 
Everton, Detroit; F. W. Gage, Battle Creek; J. J. McGrath. 
Chicago; T. P. Thornton, Dallas. Louis Fiader, Chicago. 
commissioner. 

The program opened with the reading of the annual mes- 
sage by President Schuetz. The chief topic of the message 
was the labor situation. In part Mr. Schuetz said: ‘‘ Labor 
in many instances has been arrogant and unreasonable, some- 
times threatening to assume control of the industry. This has 
not made for progress. I have no sympathy for certain phases 
of the so called open shop movement which seek to destroy 
unionism by discriminating in the sale of its products. There 
are some who for selfish ends seek to engender class hatred 
and strife by masking under such names as the ‘ American 
plan’ or the ‘ square deal.’ If there is to be a fight. let it be 
a fair fight. 

“The readjustment taking place in trade, currency and 
prices is restoring us to sounder and healthier business condi- 
tions. Labor is called upon to do its share in making industry 
more adequately serve the needs of the times. Whether this 
will take the form of lower wages, longer hours or more intel- 
ligent and effective codperation in carrying on the processes of 
production, is yet to be determined. The general attitude of 
labor at this time I believe to be a basis for encouragement.” 

Charles A. Stinson, first vice president and member of the 
Executive Committee, gave his report on a meeting of that 
body with a similar committee from the International Photo- 
engravers’ Union. Mr. Stinson said that while no conclusions 
had been reached, each side had been given the opportunity 
for a broader point of view, which might otherwise have been 
biased. He expressed doubts as to whether the results of 
these meetings warranted their continuance. 

Commissioner Louis Flader recommended organized re- 
search work to develop the industry, the adoption of a stand- 
ard cost finding system, protection of members from unfair 
competition, perfection of local organizations, and preparation 
of statistical data dealing with the various elements of the 
photoengraving business. 

The report of the secretary treasurer showed a cash bal- 
ance of $14,099. The dues for the coming year have been 
doubled, in order to raise a fund for a publicity campaign. 
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PIONEERS IN PRINTING 
BY ARTHUR PEMBERTON 


IGHT and day great waves of the spring 
tides are pouring in at Plymouth; brown 
sands are buffeted, shifted and refigured; 
the rock stands as of yore with a sea wall as 
warder — yet time, storm, and changing 
shores have dealt lightly with the town. This 
ancient nook of a nation has become its cor- 
nerstone, filled with memories, traditions, 
gospel lore and literature (for even the Indians “‘ attempted 
education”). All was due to accident, or nature; the shelter- 
ing arm of Cape Cod beckoned the Mayflower’s skipper to the 
rude coast and this, together with an error in his course, kept 
the little band from Virginia. 

It is still said, ‘‘ None but a hardy and practically expelled 
race would have stuck to New England. They were the right 
sort of people— had somewhat soured on themselves, and 
maybe rather liked the Massachusetts weather.” A much 
better sentiment, however, was distilled by the brilliant Choate 
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First page of The Boston News-Letter, reproduced from a photo- 
graph loaned by courtesy of The Mentor Association, New York. The 
copy from which the photograph was made is in the possession of the 
New York Historical Society. 


into a well remembered epigram, “ They sailed for the Western 
Wilderness, but packed their portmanteaus for Heaven.”* In 
the face of hardship, to make their community so successful, 
they must have had great foresight and strong prescience that 
they were to be fathers of a State; many truly possessed 
“patience and faith and a vision.” By 1627 they were a power 
to be reckoned with; many a richly laden ship had gone back 
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to England — it needed but a few more years for redemption 
of their mortgage obligations. 

The mayflower (arbutus) and bayberry wax for candles 
(“ sweetness and light ” in marked combination) still grow in 
profusion on the cape — valuable offsets to the prevailing cod- 
fish and east wind, though one of these paid debts, and the 


other wafted occasional venturers to shore. 
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tash, tanning of skins (after the venison had vanished), dyeing, 
use of the sweat bath in sickness, scouting in warfare, the pow- 
wow or town meeting, were learned from the natives. 

Brewster, older than the rest, was a real “ father of print- 
ing.” He had put out tracts, in their tarrying at Scrooby, and 
was once imprisoned as an inciter to rebellion. After they 
had reached Leyden, with English help he established a fairly 
equipped plant; there are still on exhibition works of his with 
the Leyden 1618 imprint. Bradford in his Journal relates: 
“He had means to set up printing (at Leyden) by the help of 
some friends, and so had imployment inoughg, and .. . 
they might have had more then they could doe.” Winslow, 
called “a scholler and a printer too,” was a sort of agent and 
manager, going on voyages to England, publishing pamphlets 
there, bringing new migrants to Plymouth, and always some 


“Vice President Coolidge, in his remarkable address at Plymouth, Decem- 
ber 21, 1920, throws some light on the source of this saying: ‘‘ They sailed 
up out of the Infinite. They were not children of fortune, but of tribulation. 

3 ‘ Seeking an abiding place on earth, but lifting up their eyes to 
He aven, their dearest Cc ‘ountry, ’ says Governor Bradford, ‘ where God hath pre- 
pared for them a city.’ 
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books, kept as great treasures now in the old colony. Besides 
these in the Pilgrim Hall there are preserved some very ancient 
hornbooks, and grammars and arithmetics used by the children 
when at school in Leyden. 

In 1639 (Salem, Boston and Cambridge now forming the 
Bay Colony), Preacher Glover, whose name in old records 
varies from Joseph to Jose and Jesse, sailed for Cambridge 
with a full printing outfit, but died on the journey. Stephen 
Daye took the business and carried it on for years. The two 
colonies were friendly, and visits of “advice and councill ” 
are spoken of. Daye’s press was duly licensed — all his work 
was to be sanctioned by the authorities. His first book (1640) 
was the old “ Bay Psalms.” In 1643 he was subject to a bond 
of £100 not to go “in anything counter to the State.” After 
1664 attempts were made to carry on the trade in other places, 
but magistrates intervened. 

In 1685 at Philadelphia one William Bradford produced an 
Almanack, “ Hereby understand that after great charge & 
trouble I have brought that Great Art & Mystery oF 
PRINTING into this part of America.” Bradford helped 
establish the first paper mill in the country at Roxborough 
near Philadelphia in 1690. That year there appeared in Boston 
the earliest Newsletter, a small sheet measuring about 10 by 
16 inches, with three pages of old and new world news and 
“ reflexions.” Immediately the authorities termed it a pam- 
phlet, contrary to law and containing aspersions “of a very high 
nature.” It was suppressed; only a few copies exist. The 
Boston News Letter came next; it had a subtitle, “ published 
by authority.” Printed by Bartholomew Green, it was 7 by 11 
inches in size and bore date April 17, 1704. 

As always, a moderate amount of sociability and enterprise 
accompanied early ventures of this sort. Reading rooms and 
coffee houses, reminiscent of the motherland, drew the colo- 
nists together. Coverly’s news sheet, the first in Plymouth, had 
a reading room in the publication building, where a purchaser 
might take refuge from inclement weather, and enjoy his paper. 
An old Salem coffee house was close to the early Gazette office 
in that town. Many interesting printers of this period were 
John Foster of Boston (about 1674), Bart. Green (1693), 
Samuel Hall, Newport (1750), Ezekiel Russell (1774), Isaiah 
Thomas, on road from Salem to Marblehead (one year, 1776), 
then removing to Worcester. This was the man of historian 
fame. Worthy chroniclers say his typographic efforts were 
only “average” even for that time. He issued the Massa- 
chusetts Spy, so revolutionary in sentiment that it angered the 
British government of the Bay Colony. Franklin, postmaster 
general later under the presidency of Washington, appointed 
Thomas postmaster at Worcester. The story of a vacant line 
in his Annual Almanack, and the journeyman’s querying him 
for the necessary weather prediction which led, on a harsh 
reply, to the printer’s putting in “ rain, hail, snow” (against 
the 13th of July), and its fulfilment on that date may be fact 
or fable—take your choice. The Essex Gazette, for a long 
time influential in eastern Massachusetts, was founded in 
Salem in 1768, and continued under varying names, about 110 
years, until dailies began to crowd the world of print. Many 
old papers (Stars, Critics, Centinels) have well set headlines 
and curious reading notices, the advertising of ancient days. 

In 1693 the Provincial Council of New York issued an 
appeal for a printer to come there, offering £40 and full liberty 
of private work while fulfilling the duties of public printer. 
The same William Bradford who had done so much for Phila- 
delphia desired to come, for he had fallen into trouble in Penn’s 
“ fair citye.” In the New York Public Library (Lenox Foun- 
dation) may be seen an old volume that gives an account of 
his departure —“ Newe Englands Spirit of Persecution/ Trans- 
mitted To/PENNSILVANIA/1693.” In his new abode he 
became the first unlicensed printer in the colonies, the “ Prov- 
ince Laws,” a quarto of 224 pages, his first production. A few 
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years after, a British governor cut off the £40, but his private 
work went on, and the salary was soon restored. All these men 
followed good models; Plymouth and Cambridge influence 
prevailed, London works came to the eastern settlements, and 
shipments of type also. 

Franklin now became the new prophet of printing. He 
improved and adapted in many ways the early simpler canons 
of typography, and to his little world set a wonderful example 
of correctness, good taste, excellence. In his familiar letters. 
he jests lightly at the Pilgrim fathers and their followers, but 
he praises them more. He and his school (for Franklin had 
a host of imitators) are still of us and with us. Good typog- 
raphers have appeared, but no “ master mind.” Yet the rude 
cabins and rough pine shacks were the first strong shelter for 
our heritage of letters—some hard by forests, others above 
ocean cliffs. Newburyport had a plant that printed, wonder- 
fully well, Bowditch’s Navigator; Brookfield was the birth- 
place of Webster’s Dictionary; Newport and Medford had 
famous rival offices; Yale’s work was on the Sound; the 
Berkshire Eagle faced Greylock and Taconic: “ The strength 
of the hills and the might of many waters ” are in those antique 
yellow pages and gray ink. 


UNIQUE CONFECTIONERY CATALOGUE 


To the unimaginative person candy would not appear to 
offer much scope for the preparation of an interesting cata- 
logue. But Ralph Lytton Bower, of Cincinnati, has treated 
this commonplace article in an interesting and romantic man- 
ner in a catalogue he has prepared for the John Mullane Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. The history of the sugar cane and the 
preparation of sweets, from the earliest times to the present 
day, has been described. Numerous references to sugar and 
its toothsome preparations from books of different periods 
are quoted. The beautiful illustrations in color of Mullane 
candies could not fail to attract any one with a sweet tooth. 
“ Dainty ” is the word which best describes the appearance 
of this booklet. 

In the letter which accompanies this booklet, Charles G. 
Mullane, president of the company, announces with justifiable 
pride that it was possible to have such an artistic and sales- 
compelling booklet published right at home in Cincinnati. Mr. 
Mullane refers to the printing of the booklet as “a reflection 
of the best work in the greatest of crafts.” 





TRAINING YOUNG MEN FOR COMPOSITORS 
To the Editor: RocHEsTER, NEw York. 

In your issue of April 21 you published a very interesting 
article, “ Training Soldiers to Be Printers,” and showed with 
it a portrait of A. V. Ingham, speaking of his work in connec- 
tion with the subject. You, no doubt, will be very much 
interested to know that Mr. Ingham is now associated with 
our company in the important capacity of training young men 
to be compositors. 

The opportunity to make our own compositors came to us 
with the printers’ strike on May 1. We have succeeded in 
securing some very competent young men, and Mr. Ingham’s 
work with them has developed some surprisingly satisfactory 
results in a short time, demonstrating in our plant what can 
be done with intelligent young men ambitious to learn an 
interesting trade. 

Mr. Ingham’s methods are easily grasped, and the study 
given to printing is done with reference books showing the 
best practices in typography. What to us in the beginning 
was an experiment has developed into an actual benefit to our 
business. THE SHEFFIELD-FISHER CoMPANY, INC., 

By H. W. Fisher. 
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BY E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 


concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Slugs Frequently Stick in Mold 


An Ohio operator in writing states that slugs stick in mold 
even when they have a solid base, and asks the cause of this. 

Answer.— If you will remove the clutch spring, measure 
it and then stretch it about one inch longer, we are of the 
opinion that the added strength will correct your trouble, 
unless, perhaps, some other complication is present. Measure 
the thickness of each leather buffer. They must be equal in 
thickness. Remove mold and clean it with brass rule, and 
then polish with graphite on a dry rag. 


Matrices Make a Clicking Sound in Leaving the 
Distributor Box 


A Missouri operator writes that on his machine matrices 
click as they leave the top rails of the distributor box. He 
states the trouble started rather suddenly and asks for the 
remedy. 

Answer.— It is quite likely that the trouble did start sud- 
denly. It is also likely that the box was removed without 
turning the screw full distance, and as a result of this neglect 
the front upper rail was deflected slightly toward the upper 
back rail, causing the space between to be less than the width 
of matrix body beneath the upper ears. As matrices pass 
along on the top rails they force the front rail forward, and, 
in clearing, a clicking is heard as each matrix passes off the 
top rails. To remedy the trouble, remove the distributor box 
and carefully press the front rail forward so that the distance 
between the two rails approximates the width of the body of 
the matrix just under the top ears. This trouble is avoidable. 
Do not lower box from position until the screw holding the 
box has been turned in full distance. 


Some Causes for Imperfect Face on Slugs 


A Wisconsin printer sends several samples of catalogue 
pages printed on enamel stock from slugs, and states that 
slugs are being sent for inspection. He asks why face of slugs 
are not sharper. 

Answer.— The slugs did not reach us. We will, however, 
enumerate some of the causes which may produce a poor face 
on slugs: (1) The use of old metal. As you doubtless know, 
your metal occasionally requires renewal, as it loses the prop- 
erties needed to give a sharp face. The temperature must 
be kept to a point which will insure perfect liquidity of the 
metal. (2) The neglect of casting apparatus. Plunger needs 
cleaning, and well needs cleaning. Mouthpiece jets must be 
kept open. Cross vents should be kept open. Hole on side 
of well must be kept open. If it fits loosely the plunger must 
be renewed. If well is badly worn a new crucible is in order. 
Metal must be kept to normal height. Plunger must have 
full stress of spring in order that slugs will have a sharp face. 
Usually it is a combination of circumstances that causes 
trouble, rather than one trouble alone. (3) Matrices should 
be kept clean and entirely free from oil. Avoid the use of 


Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


oil on ejector, as it will transfer to face of mold, and thence 
to matrices. The operator should examine the machine for 
any cause that relates to conditions detrimental to good faces 
on slugs. The foregoing suggestions will help in making this 
examination. 


Face of Cap Line Overhangs Slightly on Smooth 
Side of Slug 

An Illinois operator submits a thirty em slug showing a 
cap line with the tops of the letters slightly trimmed off. This 
defect is not accompanied by the gouging of the body of the 
slug and appears most prominent on the left end of slug. He 
asks for preventive. 

Answer.— Examine mold keeper. You probably will find 
it is not fully up against the under side of mold body. Place 
a slug against the under left corner of mold keeper and with a 
hammer give a few sharp blows upward. This should drive 
mold keeper to a tight bearing against mold body. Set up a 
line of capitals in auxiliary position and cast a slug, and then 
cast another slug from the same line in normal position. Com- 
pare faces on left end of slug. If the trouble was due to mold 
keeper being out of position this treatment will correct it. 


Worn Matrices Cause Trouble 

An Illinois operator writes: ‘Among the machines in our 
office is an old No. 1, which is in good shape with the exception 
of one trouble —an undue wear on the combinations of the 
matrices, especially the lower case n and a few others. I have 
carefully tested the various points of transfer of these mat- 
rices, and at each transfer they seem to work freely, with no 
apparent binding. The threads of the three distributor screws 
are greatly worn on the left ends. Would that have a tendency 
to wear the combinations unduly when the matrices first come 
in contact with the combination bar? Would you advise 
buying new distributor screws? 

Answer.—We suggest that you examine the front side of 
the left end of the distributor box bar for bruises. Slight 
bruises at this point on the bar rails are occasionally found. 
These may be removed with a fine three-cornered file. Worn 
screws will not cause the trouble. 


How Is a Matrix Released ? 


An operator asks for a detailed explanation of the manner 
in which a matrix is released. 

Answer. 
ment of the front escapement pawl, which normally holds it 
in place in its channel in the magazine. The movement of 
the escapement pawl is the result of a mechanical action, 
which begins the moment a keyboard key button is depressed 
by the operator. The following are the consecutive actions 
of the parts: (a) Key lever is depressed and (b) raises the 
key bar, which in turn (c) moves the trigger. This movement 
of the trigger permits (d) the descent of the cam yoke, which 
causes the cam to have contact with the rotating rubber roll. 
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(e) This movement of the cam (f) gives an upward move- 
ment to the cam yoke, which on rising has contact with 
the keyboard rod and (g) gives it an upward movement 
(h). When the hook, or notched part of the keyboard rod, 
rises off the heel or lug of the verge the latter part is moved 
by the verge spring. This is the releasing movement of the 
verge and causes (i) the downward movement of the front 
escapement pawl, which permits the matrix to fall from the 
magazine. The reverse action of the moving parts restores 
them to normal position. 


Tight Lines Not the Only Cause of Damaged 
Matrices 


A woman operator in a small Illinois town writes as fol- 
lows, submitting several damaged matrices: “I noticed in 
Tue INLAND PRINTER for December, 1920, an answer about 
the matrices being damaged on account of tight lines. I have 
had considerable trouble with matrices becoming damaged, but 
not on account of the line being too tight. The matrices are 
mostly lower case l’s and i’s. Could you tell me what causes 
this? So far as I can see, the mold lines up with the matrices. 
Could the trouble be in the matrix lift? ” 

Answer.—The bent condition of the back lower Jug seems 
to indicate that the trouble is due to sending up the line 
with undue force. This action of the assembling elevator when 
it stops suddenly causes the first matrix to the left to rise 
about six points; when this matrix reaches the left end of 
the assembling elevator the back lower lug of the raised matrix 
strikes the right end of the rail in the line intermediate chan- 
nel and is bent thereby. Therefore avoid sending the line up 
so forcibly. The characters most frequently damaged are the 
i and the |. On some machines there is a small piece attached 
to the right end of the front intermediate channel rail, which 
will cause matrices that are slightly raised to align with channel 
groove. To be effective, this piece must be in working order 
and must not be worn. 


Mold Keeper Not in Proper Position 


A New Mexico operator sends several slugs. They were 
not properly packed for mailing and were received in bad 
order. It is a better plan to send slugs by parcel post, prop- 
erly tagged, than to enclose them in an envelope and send 
first class. The accompanying letter reads: “I am having 
some linotype trouble and am enclosing four slugs. As you 
can see, the face overhangs on one end and can not trim a long 
line; it doesn’t seem to give trouble when setting measures 
below twenty-five ems. This is a machine which has been 
used about eight years but has been given good care. The 
locking studs and bushings are in good shape as far as I can 
see; the mold slide guide has the proper clearance. The first 
elevator front and back jaws are practically new and in good 
shape. Have done everything that I can think of to eliminate 
this overhang, also have looked through ‘The Mechanism of 
the Linotype’ and can not find anything that helps. You will 
see that the eight point face is better than the ten. The eight 
point was cast after the mold had been removed and thor- 
oughy cleaned and all adjustments on the first elevator (that 
I know of) properly made. The knives are in bad shape, but 
I can’t see thaf the knives have any bearing on the trouble. 
How long should a new set of knives be used before regrinding 
on a machine that runs about four days a week? I hardly 
know what information you will need to diagnose my trouble. 
but if I have not furnished enough will be glad to furnish 
anything further.” 

Answer.—The trouble you refer to is due, we believe, to 
incorrect position of the mold keeper. To prove it you may 
send in a cap line in auxiliary position and cast one slug; also 
cast one from same line in normal position. Then examine 
for overhang. If it is not present on the slug cast in auxiliary 
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position but is on the one cast in normal you may be almost 
certain that the mold keeper is not firmly up in its place. As 
you should know, the mold keeper is held to the mold body 
by two screws. The keeper should be pressed full distance 
up to the under side of mold body. When you have the keeper 
in its proper place, apply the mold to the disk, bring the four 
fastening screws to a light bearing, then tighten the three 
screws in rim of disk to a firm bearing; finally bring the four 
fastening screws as tight as possible. It is very likely the 
left hand knife is out of adjustment also. When you are set- 
ting this knife have the right hand knife trimming the ribs, a 
trifle at least. The right and left knives, if not injured in any 
way, should still be in good order in your machine. The writer 
has seen trimming knives in use for twelve years without 
sharpening which were still in good order. The nicking of the 
knives is avoidable, the damage usually being done when ejec- 
tor blade is withdrawn. Raise the ejector to full height in 
slot and do not allow the corner of ejector to strike the knives. 


Publisher Desires Information Regarding Lead 
Poison Among Operators 


A North Dakota publisher wrote requesting any literature 
we have on lead poisoning. Our reply was as follows: 

There are books on this subject to be secured from pub- 
lishers of medical books. If you desire the information prin- 
cipally from a printer’s point of view, however, will state that 
there has been very little published on the subject. The fol- 
lowing may interest printers and linotype men: The common 
symptom of lead poisoning is persistent constipation which is 
very obstinate and difficult to relieve, and is accompanied by 
pain in the stomach of a crampy or colicky nature, relieved by 
pressure. When the lips and inner part of the eyelids appear 
pale it may be considered significant by the worker in a leaded 
atmosphere, and a physician’s advice should be sought at once. 
When the disease has passed the incipient stage it may be rec- 
ognized in the worker by the characteristic blue lines on the 
gums close to the teeth. Paralysis of some muscles, especially 
of the wrists, is also apparent. This is called “ wrist drop.” 
The precautions a linotyper should take to avoid lead poison- 
ing are not necessarily burdensome. He should make it a rule 
(1) that when a plunger is removed from the pot it is at once 
dipped in a vessel containing water, machine oil or tallow, so 
as to cover it and render the fine dust incapable of flying about 
in the subsequent operation of cleaning or brushing. Plungers 
must not under any circumstances be cleaned indoors while 
dry. (2) Skimmings from the pot should be carefully depos- 
ited in a tight box or barrel. This is important. These skim- 
mings should not be carelessly thrown on the floor or placed 
in any receptacle that will not hold the fine powder and pre- 
vent its getiing on the floor. (3) The overheating of the metal 
should be avoided. Leaky metal pots should be repaired, and 
the careless practice of overfilling the pot should be guarded 
against, as the latter is one of the causes of metal falling on 
the burner, where it may be vaporized owing to the intensity 
of the heat. While this latter evil is not so common, its danger 
may be minimized by connecting the chimney of the pot with 
a pipe that leads to the open air. This will carry off the gas 
fumes as well as the metal vapors. (4) The floor around the 
machine should be oiled at regular periods, as the oil serves 
the purpose of rendering the dust inactive. 

The foregoing covers in a general way a number of the 
precautions that may be safely adopted by linotypers. Pre- 
cautions of a personal nature are equally important: Avoid 
inhaling dust while skimming the pot, and do not place your 
fingers to your lips or eyes until they are washed after handling 
the plunger or skimming the dross from the pot. Burns or 
sores should be protected so as to prevent the jead oxid enter- 
ing the system. Milk is a general antidote for lead poisoning 
in the incipient stages. 
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The advantages of maintaining a uniform style in a firm’s stationery are clearly demonstrated 
in this grouping, which shows the letterhead, statement, envelope and business card, prepared 
by Marion S. Burnett Company for Dornseif Studios. The black rules merely indicate the 
outlines of the different pieces and are not parts of the designs, the red borders running off 
the edges in the originals. 
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The design at the left shows an attractive program cover, the original 
of which was printed in deep brown and light blue on dark gray stock, 
deckled at right side. Upper right. an unusual treatment for a business 
card. Lower right, first, or title, page of an eight page folder. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 


MASTER TYPOGRAPHERS OF TODAY. 


E go to Ohio, the State of the Presidents, for the 
\ N next representative in this “ Master Typographers” 
series. That great commonwealth which has sent 
more men to the White House than any other in the Union 
has thus far been represented in this series more than has any 
other, the present being the third instance. We go to a small 
town, Portsmouth, and we go to a “one man shop” for the 
subject of this sketch, William Eskew. In writing under date 
of July 4, Mr. Eskew says: “I 
am afraid, however, that I have 
no specimens worthy of the 
name, as I am not called upon 
to do much fine work.” Doubt- 
less Mr. Eskew by the term 
“fine work” intended to char- 
acterize elaborate big work, for- 
getful of the fact that genuine 
excellence may be put into the 
smallest and simplest work, and 
can be put there in a small town 
as well as in the large metropoli- 
tan centers. William Eskew’s 
work is testimony unimpeach- 
able to both those facts. Mr. 
Eskew has a choice collection of 
type faces, his ‘“ jobber” ap- 
pears to be in first class condi- 
tion and plainly he uses nothing 
but the best of inks. Does Mr. 
Eskew think he could do better 
with these materials in Cleve- 
land? The point is that the 
size of the city and the charac- 
ter of work done there need not 
and should not be better; it is 
only larger and more elaborate. 
That Mr. Eskew is a genuine 
craftsman is shown by this as- 
sertion: ‘It was never my in- 
tention to be the owner of a large shop; on the other hand, 
I was satisfied that I could derive more genuine pleasure and 
profit by operating a so called ‘one man shop’ and I have 
strictly adhered to this idea until this.day. By operating a 
small shop one can select his customers and does not have to 
worry about what the other fellow is doing.” Sound philoso- 
phy for one who realizes that he can not take any of this 
world’s goods with him to the other side and who has learned 
that all any one can get out of life is a living and happiness. 
Mr. Eskew was born at Natchitoches, Louisiana, a State 
famed for cities and streets with jawbreaker names. The 
writer recalls that while in New Orleans he went home eve- 
5-6 


William Eskew. 


VII.— WILLIAM ESKEW 


nings on the Chopatoulas (phonetic spelling) car line. Well, 
the influences down there probably never would have hurt 
Eskew had he given them a chance, which he did not. When 
he was one year old, and before he could possibly have been 
expected to pronounce Natchitoches or Tschoupatoulas cor- 
rectly, his parents made their escape to Missouri with our 
hero and settled on a farm across the river from Quincy, Illi- 
nois. When young Bill reached the age of six, father and 
mother Eskew crossed the river 
to Quincy, where young Bill at- 
tended the public schools until 
he was ten. 

Now it seems wise to let Mr. 
Eskew tell his own story for a 
space. Here is how he tells it: 
“At this age (ten) I was left to 
my own resources and did odd 
jobs, among them blacking boots 
on the streets, to make my way. 
One day I was blacking the shoes 
of a portly gentleman by the 
name of William Cookerly, at 
that time foreman of a weekly 
newspaper called the Modern 
Argo. He seemed to take a lik- 
ing to me and hired me to sweep 
the shop every morning. My 
salary was as many papers as 
I could sell every Saturday. 
[Quite a good arrangement for 
the publisher.] After a lapse of 
several months Mr. Cookerly 
hired me at the then princely 
salary of three-fourths of a dol- 
lar a week to act as ‘ devil’ and 
all around utility boy. 

“T was so small of stature 
that I was compelled to stand on 
a soap box in order to reach the 
case. In about one year the Modern Argo was sold to a firm 
of job printers, Keith Brothers. I went along with the outfit 
and was put in the job room ‘ kicking’ a Gordon part of the 
time and distributing jobs when I had nothing else to do. The 
foreman of the jobroom was a Mr. King. I bothered him so 
much to let me set a job that in order to get rid of me he gave 
me manuscript copy for a postal card. It took me quite a 
long time to set that job, but evidently it pleased Mr. King. 
He took me off the presses and put me to setting and distrib- 
uting advertisements. 

“After a time the Keith Brothers’ establishment was 
purchased by Robert Burdette of the Burlington (Iowa) 
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Hawkeye. This left me without a job, but after a lapse of 
several months Harry Hinchman was employed to take charge 
of the Hawkeye job department, so I went along with Mr. 
Hinchman and remained about eighteen months. 

“ Mr. Hinchman was one of the best job printers of that 
day, and he instructed me thoroughly during the time I was 
with him. 

“T finally drifted back to Quincy and entered the employ 
of Steffen & Mescher, who were just starting a new job shop. 
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somewhat chary about starting in when time was called, as 
Fred Schlagel, the foreman, had the reputation of coming 
around unexpectedly and turning out a man’s light for incom- 
petency. [In the old days referred to it was customary to 
turn out the lights over a man’s case as notification that his 
services were no longer required.] Nothing like that, how- 
ever, happened to me. 

“My next stop was at Omaha. From there I went to 
Denver, Cheyenne, Salt Lake City and other points too 
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A PRINTSHOP SERVICE DEVELOPED TO MEET THE NEEDS OF BUSINESS MEN 


THE WALLER BROTHERS STONE COMPANY 
BLUE STONE BURIAL VAULTS AND 
GRAVE COVERS 


McDERMOTT, OHIO 


The upper two specimens show remarkably unusual letterheads by Mr. Eskew. n 
display adds variety within harmony and equalizes the tone, all while serving adequately for emphasis of main display. 


In the lower specimen the Outline Shaded Caslon used for the main 
This pleasing 


specimen demonstrates that no job of printing is so small or of so little importance that it can not be made attractive. 


Mr. Mescher was the printer of that concern, and he was so 
thoroughly schooled in his work I found him very hard to 
please. However, I stuck; and be it said to the credit of Mr. 
Mescher that after I had served my five years of apprentice- 
ship and joined the typographical union I was competent to 
hold a job most anywhere. I was about sixteen years of age 
when I joined the union. 

“This was in the good old ‘hand set days’ and tramp 
printers were numerous. I decided to see some of the world 
myself and so drew my card and ‘hit’ a freight train on the 
old Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad. I landed in St. Joe ali 
right, showed up at the Herald and was put to work subbing. 
This was my first experience on a morning paper and I felt 


numerous to mention. During this time I had the pleasure of 
working on Bill Nye’s Boomerang at Laramie, Wyoming. 

“One thing I learned during these early travels was that 
if one is studious and keeps his eyes open he can learn some- 
thing new every day. 

“‘T tramped around until I was twenty-six years old, when 
I landed in Portsmouth, Ohio, via the box car route, with a 
solitary nickel in my pocket. Securing work was something 
out of the question, as the linotype machines were making 
good and printers everywhere were out of work. I was thor- 
oughly tired of tramping, and made up my mind to quit the 
road at the first opportunity. Looking the field over here I 
discovered that a very poor class of jobwork was being turned 
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In ye Olden Times 


every printer took pride in the making 
of his rollers and often boasted on how 
good they were, but when faster presses 
were introduced his rollers would not 
stand up under the strain, so many ex- 
periments were made before a roller was 
made that would do the work. 


With the increasing number of printing 
plants the making of rollers became a 
business, and today it is quite an indus- 
try It no longer pays a printer to make 
his own rollers, as he can now buy them 
cheaper and get a better product. 


Get ready for Summer ‘Rollers 


Although we do not claim to have the 
largest plant, we have a modern factory 
—and what counts most—years of ex- 
perience in manufafturing rollers that will 
withstand the wear and tear of the fastest 
presses. Many of our customers tell us 
that the claims we make for our rollers 
is too modest. 


WORTMAN ROLLER CO 
GUS WORTMAX PROPRIETOR 
1012 ELM STREET CINCINNATI 
TELEPHONE CANAL SIXTEEN-NINETEEN 
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Gee oR 
It seems foolish to tel! you that you 
cannot turn out good work during 
the Summer months with Winter 
Rollers on your presses. No matter 
how good a job is set-up, the finished 
work cannot be your best unless you 
use the right kind of Rollers. Lots 
of printers lose many times the cost 
of Rollers in work turned out that 
does not satisfy their customers 90 
ed Right now is the proper time to 
order your Summer Rollers, then 
you will have them and they will 
be properly seasoned when the hot 
weather comes along. 


Tue WortMAN Ro.ter Company 
GUS WORTMAN PROPRIETOR 


1012 Elm Street » Cincinnati Ohio 
TELEPHONE CANAL SIXTEEN NINETEEN 


Typical Eskew blotters. 





great deal of your printing 
comes to you because you 
give quality. Lessen that 
quality, and some of your 
best trade is lost. When 
you try to make summer 
rollers do the work of win- 
ter rollers your standard is 
lowered, and those quality 
customersaregoing towon- 
der what's the matter. Roll 
ers have more to do with 
the quality of your press 
work than any other me- 
chanical means anywhere 
near their cost. The cost 
is so small that it is unwise 
to lose time, money, pati- 
ence and customers in try- 
ing to make rollers do duty 
beyond their intended limit 
even though you are using 
Wortman Quality Rollers, 
the longest -LIVED roller 
that can be bought. 


out. I immediately got in touch with a couple of supply house 
friends of mine in Chicago, who staked me with a small outfit 
worth about $500. I was several years in paying back this 
small amount, as I had numerous obstacles to contend with.” 

Regarding the influence of trade journals, Mr. Eskew 
writes: “I have been a reader of THE INLAND PRINTER 
during my life as a printer 
and can look back to the 
time when, as a boy, it was 
my privilege to borrow a 
copy of the ‘ Inland,’ which 
I would study from cover 
to cover. I do not think 
one can perfect himself in 
printing unless he makes a 
study of the trade journals 
and thoroughly analyzes 
each and every ad. The 
advertisements are the first 
things I look at, and my ad- 
vice to each and every boy 
who takes up printing is to 
subscribe for all the trade 
journals and study them closely.” ‘Regarding his choice 
among the type faces, Eskew writes: “ My favorite types 
are the Caslons, Kennerley, Forum and others of Mr. Goudy’s 
type faces. I do not go much on ornamentation, but like to 
work with brass rule, which I consider the only really essential 
ornamentation.” 

Mr. Eskew is quite talented, too, in the use of brass rule. 
He obtains some very attractive and striking effects with 
light face parallel rules in a style of his own. In fact we have 
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WituiamM Eskew Printer 
825 Third St. PortsmouTuH Onto 
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Eskew’s business card also bears an uncommon look. 


not seen this rather peculiar style duplicated by any other 
typographer. For semidecorative work, where a spark of 
novelty is desirable, this style of Mr. Eskew’s, illustrated by 
the specimen for Portsmouth Typographical Union No. 637, 
is excellent. 

The letterhead for Mr. Eskew’s business, also reproduced, 
is quite a novelty, too. It 
has a large measure of char- 
acter and distinction, yet is 
the result of simple expedi- 
ents. Certainly Mr. Eskew 
is justified in his slogan, 
“Oldest in Experience — 
Newest in Ideas,’ which, 
you will agree, is a snappy 
one. 

Most of Mr. Eskew’s 
work, however, is extremely 
simple. He recognizes the 
beauty inherent in an at- 
tractive type face and 
allows it to function with- 
out competition from the 
gaudy, loud and bizarre. With the ample white margin around 
it, what could be more pleasing than the letterhead for The 
Waller Brothers Stone Company, herewith reproduced? Sim- 
ply and naturally arranged, with good symmetry, this plain 
one color heading carries beauty and dignity with a sufficient 
amount of emphasis to make it wholly acceptable as a busi- 
ness letterhead. The main line is set in the outline Caslon, 
which lends variety and brings down the tone to the value of 
the remaining lines, which are set in regular Caslon. 
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But it is in blotters, particularly those prepared to boost 
his own business and for the Wortman Roller Company, that 
Mr. Eskew’s work stands out most effectively. Many of 
these have been shown in the “ Specimens” department of 
THE INLAND PRINTER during recent years but, to make this 
review complete, several are shown. They demonstrate how 
Mr. Eskew secures the desirable striking effects within an 
essentially pleasing appearance of the whole. 

The outstanding lesson in Mr. Eskew’s career is in keep- 
ing oneself young in ideas as one grows older in years. Our 
friend is not so old, being just a little past the half-century 
mark, but he has passed the age when the enthusiasm of youth 
spurs one on and is at the age when most men — especially 
working men—are content to drift along with the current. 
He is just as keen for ideas as he was twenty vears ago, possi- 
bly more so. He is thoroughly in love with his work. He is an 
artist, a craftsman. Before this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
goes to press the Graphic Arts Exposition at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, will be a thing of the past. Eskew, however, will 
have been here, and will be back at Portsmouth applying ideas 
here gained. He writes that he expects to stay the whole 
week through, so, once again, the writer will have the privilege 
of meeting face to face another of those men he has never 
seen but whom he knows through correspondence and com- 
mon interest. 





A TEXT BOOK ON COLOR 


“Send Home Your Message With Color,” says a full page 
advertisement of the Chicago Tribune in the April Printer’s 
Ink Monthly. “Color Advertising Prevents Substitution,” 
states Artemas Ward on another page. And the advertising 
pages of the Ladies’ Home Journal, more than half of which 
are in colors, complete the evidence that color is recognized as 
a prime factor of importance in present day advertising. 

Color, vivid and flamboyant, or pale and subdued, sur- 
rounds us on every side. Nature fortunately displays such 
fine color harmonies that we are led to marvel, admire and 
then to imitate — unsuccessfully. The delicacy, purity and 
clarity of the coloring of the sky mingled with the varied hues 
of grass, flowers and trees form such a comforting airy sense 
of freedom, rest and beauty that the country yearly lures city 
dwellers to the open fields and meadows for the inner peace 
and contentment which only nature can give. 

But we can never hope to secure artificial colors comparable 
with those of nature. This does not mean that colors made by 
man are not attractive and desirable. The increasing use of 
color in advertising is incontrovertible evidence that color is 
a powerful advertising factor. Even with improper applica- 
tion in many cases, color has produced such satisfying results 
that its future is unquestionably one of increasing use. 

The great need, however, has been for a practical system 
of color and a text book for guidance as to the correct use of 
this medium. Realizing the urgent need of the investigation 
of the science of color, the late A. H. Munsell spent the 
greater part of his life studying color in its many phases. 
Finally he evolved the Munsell Color Theory. Then, three 
years ago, the idea of printing a text book based upon the 
Munsell theory of color occurred to the Strathmore Paper 
Company, and straightway the matter was taken up in detail 
with the best men who could be secured to work on the book. 
The artists, T. M. Cleland and Rudolph Ruzicka, of New 
York, were secured to execute the artwork and attend to the 
printing. Mr. Ruzicka illustrated the specimen pages, and 
Mr. Cleland wrote and illustrated the text, in addition to 
printing the specimens. The color schemes throughout the 
book were scientifically laid out and measured for balance 
and area by Mr. Allen according to the Munsell theory. 

After three years of continuous work the Strathmore 
“Grammar of Color” was completed. The Grammar not 
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only explains the Munsell theory of color but also contains 
a large number of actual color combinations based upon the 
theory. Therefore while some comprehension of the Munsell 
system makes the book more interesting and intelligible, yet 
such knowledge is not essential to the usefulness of the book 
for printers or advertisers who have occasion to use or select 
colors for printed matter. 

The “ Grammar of Color” is divided into two sections, 
the text and the specimen pages. There are nineteen speci- 
men pages, each of which contains five different balanced color 
combinations, which are readily applicable to printing on the 
papers represented. In a separate container accompanying 
the books there are twenty-seven extra sheets of cover papers 
with an oval cutout, which makes these papers usable with 
the specimens in the book. In this way the number of color 
combinations is greatly increased. Also the fact that nearly 
all the colors printed on any one sheet are so interrelated that 
they may be used in different combinations than those shown 
further increases the range. 

Each specimen sheet is so arranged that any one of the 
five pairs of color areas printed on it may be studied sepa- 
rately from the others. There are slits dividing each pair of 
areas into separate flaps, any one of which may be folded out 
over the fore part of the sheet. Each printed color is further 
measured and coded by the Munsell system, so that inks may 
be easily ordered with the assurance that the color appearing 
in the book will be secured. 

In combining a large number of balanced color schemes 
based on definite color laws with an explanation of a practical 
color theory, the Strathmore “ Grammar of Color” will un- 
doubtedly fill a want long existing in printing and advertising. 


> 





‘*THE ADVERTISING HANDBOOK” 


In spite of the number of excellent books that have been 
written on advertising there has been a great need of a compact 
but comprehensive reference book on the subject. This need 
has been admirably filled by “ The Advertising Handbook.” 
To assemble so much information in 735 pages is indeed a 
remarkable accomplishment, but this has not been achieved at 
the expense of legibility, nor have illustrations been sacrificed. 
The type is large and clear. The book is copiously illustrated 
with reproductions of actual advertisements which demonstrate 
the points covered by the text. 

The author, S. Roland Hall, is a self made advertising man, 
and he has treated the subject of advertising from a practical 
rather than from an academic point of view. Nevertheless, he 
does not underestimate the value of theory. His discussion of 
the theory and psychology of advertising is brief and to the 
point, and he gets down to brass tacks without a long winded 
prologue. 

In the space available it is impossible to give a complete 
outline of the contents of this book. Among the topics dealt 
with are: Copy writing, editing and proofreading, layouts, 
typography and display, illustration, advertising mediums, 
direct mail advertising, the advertising agency and its work, 
laws affecting advertising, forms and systems. In fact it is 
difficult to think of any phase of the advertising field not cov- 
ered. Naturally, a reference work of this size is not exhaus- 
tive, but sufficient attention has been given to each point to 
make it clear to the reader. 

Mr. Hall has sought to be of assistance to the general busi- 
ness reader, the one of limited advertising experience; yet the 
experienced advertising man is offered an array of data, facts 
and figures that will save him time and trouble every day. 
There is something in this book for every one who pays for 
advertising, writes it or sells it. 

“The Advertising Handbook” is published by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 370 Seventh avenue, New York city. 
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BY FRANK L. MARTIN 


This department will be devoted to the review and constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. Specimens submitted for this department will be reviewed 
from the standpoint of advertising rather than typography, from which standpoint printing is discussed elsewhere in this journal. 


Propaganda 


Propaganda is a term that has fallen into disrepute, yet it 
accurately describes a great deal of well written and interest- 
ingly conceived publicity in the furtherance of direct adver- 
tising that may be found ih the current numbers of printers’ 
advertising mediums. Scarcely any house-organ, circular or 
other form of publication com- 
ing from printers fails just now 
to join in a campaign for a 
wider, more permanent and in- 
telligent use of direct advertis- 
ing despite any temporary lull 
which may now exist in any line 
of business. It is a good omen. 
It portends a more effective 
campaign of education than has 
been apparent before in the ad- 
vertising literature of printers, 
and, if continued, there can be 
little doubt of widespread re- 
sults, benefiting both the print- 
ers and the businesses they 
serve. 

Not only the campaign itself 
but the form in which the prop- 
aganda is clothed is an encour- 
aging feature. Fortunately, there 
is little dictatorial preaching on 
the subject, but much convinc- 
ing argument based on concrete 
experience with advertising. 
Others put it in more popular 
form, illustrated with human in- 
terest in such a way that the 
layman, a stranger to the tech- 
nicalities of advertising in all its 
varied forms, can easily see the 
moral or the “point.” How 
much of this latter material is 
original with the printers them- 
selves is a question, but whether 
original or not the fact that they are emphasizing the prin- 
ciples of direct advertising by disseminating messages and 
illustrations that are well thought out is to their credit. 

With a view of giving the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
an idea of the apt method employed in presenting the logic of 
advertising, we present here in brief a few of the many clever 
adaptations on the subject which the publicity material is 
carrying into the field of new business. A blotter of the 
National Printing Company, Omaha, Nebraska, puts it this 
way: 

Supposing you were sitting in the door of your hunting shack, 
cleaning your shot gun, when suddenly a whole cloud of ducks rose 


DETTER| 
USINESS 


The attractive front cover of Better Business, the house-organ of 
the Union Bank Note Company, of Kansas City. 
just been revived by the company in more pretentious form. 


in front of you from the marsh, but you hadn’t vour ammunition 
handy because some one had said that it was a poor day for ducks. 
Pretty how-de-do, eh? 


Thus the National Printing Company points the moral of 
the failure to advertise with folders, catalogues, house-organs, 
and other literature, when there is a lull in business and before 

its revival starts. 

Says Printalks, published by 
the Alpine Press, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts : 


The business that attempts to 
grow without advertising is about 
as successful as the clock without 
hands. All the movements it makes 
amount to little, for people do not 
know about them. Yours may be 
a splendid business, but people are 
too busy to find it out unless you 
tell them about it by advertising. 
They do know about the business 
of the man who keeps them posted 
through his advertising. Don’t let 
your business be like the clock 
without hands. 


And again Printalks puts it 
in this way: 

Advertising is like a lover 
courting a maid; it seeks to estab- 
lish between two parties a bond of 
complete and permanent relation- 
ship. Just as a lover would imperil 
his suit were he to suspend his 
wooing for a few months, so does 
the business man or the manu- 
facturer lose — perhaps forever — 
much that he has gained at great 
expense, when he interrupts his 
wooing of the public. 

Concerning this necessity for 
constancy in advertising, Co- 
operation, the house-organ is- 
sued by the Speaker-Hines 
Printing Company, Detroit, Michigan, recalls the case of 
Robinson Crusoe in an interesting manner as follows: 


The magazine has 


One of the most persistent advertisers in the history of success 
was Robinson Crusoe. He knew what he wanted —a ship —so he 
put up an ad for one. He hung a shirt on a pole, at the top of his 
island; that in the language of the sea was plain to every seafaring 
man. The circulation was small—there was no other medium— but 
Crusoe kept at it, despite the fact that he got no inquiries for a long 
time. He changed his copy —as one garment after another was 
frayed out — and at the end got what he wanted. Suppose Crusoe 
had taken down that signal after a time and declared “Advertising 
doesn’t pay.” Where would he and his story be? 
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From Prad, the excellent house-organ which is “ published 
persistently ” by Besley & Pike, advertising specialists in far 
away Brisbane, Australia, we get the following unique concep- 
tion of the value of advertising: 


The ancients had a conviction that the world was supported 
on the shoulders of Ajax, and that Ajax stood upon the back of a 
tortoise, and in after days somebody accommodated the tortoise 
upon a rail fence to sort of modernize the idea and fit it for a pres- 
ent day acceptance. 

The world of business is supported by customers, and the cus- 
tomers are pushed up from beneath by demand, and demand — 
that is, the preferential demand — springs from the broad shoulders 
of Publicity, a giant whose potential power is excited to the fullest 
dynamic energy by printing and advertising. 

Better printing and advertising are infallible insurance against 
the business world dropping from under your feet. 


Better Business, the house-organ of the Union Bank Note 
Company, of Kansas City, which has just been revived in a 
new and more pretentious form, cites the value of a $50,000 
star baseball player to the club which pays him that salary 
and could afford to pay him twice as much. The returns this 
player brings to the box office is twice his salary, the house- 
organ says, and calls attention to the fact that his employ- 
ment was nothing more than good advertising. Better Busi- 
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ness fails, however, to emphasize the necessity of persistent 
advertising, but instead violates a good advertising principle 
in proclaiming in its foreword that the house-organ was aban- 
doned when orders were plentiful. The attractive cover of 
this house-organ is reproduced on the preceding page. 

Proofs, the house-organ of the Neely Printing Company, 
Chicago, tells the story of the famous author who on a lecture 
tour found a fine edition of all his works in the house of a 
prominent citizen where he was entertained, but on examina- 
tion found that the pages of many of the 
books had been uncut. In connection with 
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Hughes-Buie Company 

From the Hughes-Buie Company, El Paso, Texas, we have 
received specimens that represent a new idea in printers’ pub- 
licity blotters. A reproduction of the latest one issued is 
shown here (Fig. 1). 


&) DEPENDABILITY 


DEPENDABILITY is the anchor that 

1 holds the ship in every storm, 
the friendship that never fails 
in times of stress, the promise 
that is never broken, no matter 
what the cost. 


Dependability is something you 
can hang on to, come what may; 
without it, hope is an illusion and 
expectation a disappointment. 


Have no commerce with men 
who are not dependable, else 
you also may fail in your en- 
gagements and outlive your rep- 
utation. 

Tue De Vinne Press 





A desk card sent out by the De Vinne Press, New York city, most pleasing 
typographically and containing a message that is worth while. 


Some time prior to each legal holiday the company issues 
a blotter similar to the one shown here. One is placed in 
every piece of mail leaving the office just before the date of 
the holiday. Sometimes, the company says, it connects up 
its printing service with a little historical matter concerning 
the day. In others, only the name, business and telephone 
number are given. As to the results obtained from this form 
of publicity, the company writes: 

We have had quite a lot of favorable local comment on these 
blotters, but have never traced any new business directly to them. 
Nevertheless we believe that they serve to create a bond of friend- 

ship and kindly feeling between us and our 
~--> customers, and if they maintain this, or help 
to do so, they are worth the money. 





this, Proofs says: aah 


The Ecutrse: or An Almanack 





But in any case the story carries an excel- 


The blotters are simple in makeup and 





| a 


are attractively printed. They should 





lent moral, applicable to printing. In all the 





great mass of printing that is issued, there are 


prove to be a valuable part of the Hughes- 
Buie Company’s direct advertising material. 





many uncut pages — many pieces of unproduc-_ 














tive printing. Make sure that your messages 








are not in this category —that they are so 
produced as to compel attention and secure a 
hearing from your customer or prospect. 





One could easily go on through the | 
steadily increasing volume of printers’ pub- 
licity and cite many other similar instances 
of necessity for advertising propaganda. 
We have tried to show something of the 
simple, direct, interesting and attention 
getting manner in which the matter is being | Significance —Ne 
exploited. It is good work. If continued 
the results should soon be apparent. 














Advertising Aprons 


The Eclipse Electrotype and Engraving 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, recently made 
a hit among its printer customers by send- 
ing out several hundred aprons with the 
company’s compliments. Fig. 2, taken from 
The Eclipse, the company’s house-organ, 
shows one of the aprons on the job. Made 
of stout canvas with all of the necessary 
pockets, each of these aprons carries a big, 
audacious Eclipse emblem all over the front. 
As soon as they had been delivered the re- 
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quests for more began to come in. It only goes to prove 
that not all good direct advertising is in the form of circu- 
lars, booklets and similar publications. Something that is 
useful will always bring ample returns on the money invested. 


“The Bullseye ” 


The first number of The Bullseye, 
a house-organ started by Stevens & 
Wallis, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
is doing its full share in enlightening 
the users of advertising as to the real 
necessity of publicity in times of 
business lull. 

“Why are some advertising ap- 
propriations decreased when business 
first slumps, and increased as _ busi- 
ness grows steadily worse?” asks 
Bullseye. “We think we have the 
answer. With the first sign of a 
slump reason says ‘trim your over- 
head’; snap judgment says ‘ advertis- 
ing must go with the non-essentials.’ 
But mature reflection brings you des- 
perately back, hunting for the life 
line to rescue the perishing. Adver- 
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tising is your life saver. You'll never 
do without it again.” 

This phase of advertising and the 
necessity for the right kind of adver- 
tising “to hit the mark” is given 
intelligent treatment in the house- 
organ. Among other things the firm sponsors this advice, 
which can well be given serious consideration by business 
concerns: 

There is no one best advertising remedy for merchandising ail- 
ments. Not until a careful diagnosis of all the symptoms has been 
made can you determine whether the backbone of your advertising 
campaign should be newspaper displays, bill boards, car cards or 
direct by mail literature. But this much is universally true: At 
some place in nearly every advertising campaign you will find a 
few pieces of well prepared advertising literature very helpful. 


The Bullseye is issued in the form of a twelve page folder. 
Six pages are devoted to color reproductions of specimens of 
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work designed by the firm for some of its customers. The 
rest of the space, with the exception of the cover pages, is 
given over to advertising talks. With the use of color the 
whole has a most pleasing appearance typographically. 


! 
—The Bullseye 


#» Put me on your mailing list for future 
numbers—no expense or obligation. 


Comments : 





RS -Acomplete service 
iB} coveringevery phase 
it of sales promotion 

through advertising 





NAME. 





— newspapers, mag- 
azines, advertising 
literature, dealer 
helps, outdoor 
advertising 
. 


FIRM 





ADDRESS 








The front cover and the clever design for the return card 
which was included with the first number of The Bullseye are 


hown in Fig. 3. 
ila The C. F. Heller Bindery 


A glance at the world’s champion fighter as shown in 
Fig. 4, a reproduction of the first page of a folder issued by 
the C. F. Heller Bindery, Reading, Pennsylvania, apparently 
does not set one to thinking about printing and binding. But 
the chances are that the timely appeal of this cover will cause 
one to turn the page where will be found the relation — as 
Jack Dempsey has trained through years to become a great 
fighter, so the Heller bindery through forty years of effort and 
experience has developed as a champion in service rendered 
to business. The folder is a good example of the timely news 
appeal adapted to the conveyance of an advertising message. 
On page two there is a tipped in halftone of the Dempsey 
quarters and the great fighting arena. The third and fourth 
pages are devoted to the Heller message. 


NEWSPAPER CO-OPERATION 
Indianapolis newspapers maintain the most noteworthy 
merchandising service departments we have noticed anywhere 
—and they keep them tuned up to perfection all the year 


round. Volume I, No. 3, of the Co-operator and Merchan- 
diser, issued by the Indianapolis Star, is at hand — four col- 
umns wide, made up in newspaper style without column rules. 
Aids to merchandising, business news and suggestions, finan- 
cial news, advertising features illustrated, window displays, 
etc., are some of the features. In addition, these Indianapolis 
papers issue many kinds of business boosting information in 
the shape of card circulars, illustrations and in many attrac- 
tive forms. They go further and provide business surveys in 
any line, and, we understand, maintain a force of men to aid 
salesmen in locating business houses and in placing lines of 
goods advertised in that city and in others within some dis- 
tance of Indianapolis which are covered by the publications 
interested. It will be interesting this year to note the effect 
on advertising volume in that field— G. L. Caswell. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Tue Treasury Department has decided to establish a gov- 
ernment printing office at Harrow, as a three vears’ experi- 
ment, on an estimated expenditure on plant and buildings of 
£200,000. 

A PROMINENT Sheffield typefoundry has reduced its sur- 
charge on types, borders, spaces, quads, etc., to 12'2 per cent, 
effective June 1. Without doubt the other typefounders will 
fall in line with this reduction. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot to raise a fund for George How- 
ard, Tabley road, Halloway, who is the last of Charles Dickens’ 
compositors. He set up a portion of “ Edwin Drood,” at 
Messrs. Clowes’ printing office in Stamford street, London. 

OnE of the most remarkable things at the recent printing 
exhibition in London was a small copper plate bearing on its 
surface a name composed of twenty letters, which name was 
repeated and engraved entirely by means of the photographic 
camera in all 300 times, and yet the entire 6,000 letters occupy 
a space of only 2 by 3 inches. The astonishing thing to 
realize is that this name thus repeated had each separate time, 
notwithstanding its minuteness, been the subject of a separate 
photographic exposure, through the use of a stop and repeat 
camera, made by the Pictorial Machinery Company. 

In a talk before the World’s Printing Congress at the 
recent Printing Exhibition, Howard Hazell argued against the 
proposal of certain American printers to base standard weights 
and thicknesses of paper on pounds and inches per thousand 
sheets. This, he said, would be a retrograde step, because in 


the United States they would have the pound and inch and 
in Europe (England included) they have the gramme and 


meter. As the metric system is more largely used, he hopes 
representations will go from England to induce the United 
States to adopt the European decimal system of standard 
thicknesses and weights. This recommendation does not 
touch the sizes of paper sheets, which is a separate question. 
Mr. Hazell also contends for the “mille” (1,000) as the 
measure of sheet count, as against the “ream,” which now 
consists of either 472, 480, 500, 504, 508 or 516 sheets. 


GERMANY 

DvrINnG 1920 over 34,000 books, of which 6,277 were new 
editions, were published in this country, as against 35,000 in 
1914, which was a record year in the German publishing trade. 

TuE Standardization Committee designated to consider the 
subject has decided upon 21 by 29.7 centimeters as the size 
for business letter sheets. This is a “hypotenuse oblong ” 
proportion. 

Kart Kirinscu, who forty-eight years ago started the 
Allgemeiner Anzeiger fuer Druckereien, at Frankfurt a. M., 
on May 26 celebrated his eightieth birthday. His journal, 
which is a weekly, is one of the leading printing trade publi- 
cations of Germany. 

ACCORDING to a recent agreement in the book trade, a sur- 
charge upon the German mark prices will be made upon books 
exported. The surcharge rate will be 100 per cent on those 
sold in countries having a strong exchange (or Valuta) rate 
(Switzerland, Holland, etc.), and 50 to 60 per cent on those 
in countries with a weak exchange rate (Austria, Italy, etc.). 

A SPECIAL meeting of the International Gutenberg Asso- 
ciation was held in Mayence, April 17. A number of new 
honorary members were named, including men from Stock- 
holm, Christiania, Copenhagen, Woerden (Holland) and 
Berne. The yearly dues were increased, no doubt because of 
the low value of the mark. It was proposed to issue a yearly 
Gutenberg calendar, which should have a high literary value 
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and be exemplary in its typography. The membership is 
reported to be increasing; especially satisfactory is the fact 
that many foreigners, who had dropped out in recent years, 
are returning. Recently a production of the Gutenberg So- 
ciety, ‘Das Regensburger Buchgewerbe in 15. u. 16. Jahr- 
hundert ” (‘‘ The Ratisbon Book Trade of the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries”), by Karl Schottenloher, a 269 page 
volume, with ten plates and fifteen illustrations, was distrib- 
uted gratis among the members. Another work, by Gustav 
Mori, on “Was hat Gutenberg erfunden?” (‘“ What Did 
Gutenberg Invent? ”’) will shortly be ready for the members. 


FRANCE 


Amonc the recent admissions to the Legion of Honor, the 
names of nine members of the printing and paper trades are 
recorded. 

THe French commercial newspaper, Les Echos, had on 
exhibition at the recent Paris fair a special issue measuring 
15 by 19 feet. 

Tue Second National Book Congress was held in Paris, 
June 13 to 19, under the patronage of President Poincaré. 
The first congress was held in 1917. 

THE French typefounders’ association has announced the 
negation of the three per cent advance in the price of type, 
etc., which it had made in November, 1920. 

Ir is reported that the National Library has a manuscript 
believed to be 7,000 years old. It is a treatise on the func- 
tions of a librarian in the land of the Pharaohs. It was dis- 
covered by an engineer making excavations in Egypt. 

PIERRE DoULADOURE, of the printing house of Les Fréres 
Douladoure, at Toulouse, which was established in 1692 and 
which has been continuously kept in the family, was recently 
nominated a member of the Legion of Honor. The present 
Douladoure brothers are of the seventh generation of this 


printing family. 
BELGIUM 


THE Musée du Livre at Brussels has just issued a hand- 
somely printed sixteen page quarto pamphlet reviewing its 
activities since its foundation fifteen years ago. 

RECENTLY modified customs regulations have increased 
the “coefficient of increase” from 2 to 4, on the following 
goods: Typographic prints, lithographs, chromolithographs, 
photolithographs, chromotypographs, phototypographs, pho- 
totypes, zincographs or other reproductions of drawings or 
engravings on wood, metal or stone; also albums and picture 


or drawing books. 
INDIA 


THE editor, Sardar Mangal Zingh, in Alaki, was condemned 
to three years’ imprisonment and a fine of 1,000 rupees, 
because of the publication of an article advocating a boycott 
on the English and their businesses. 

THE editor, Chandra, and the publisher, Iyer, two promi- 
nent Brahmins, were recently arrested and placed under 300 
rupees bonds, for having published an article in the Rangoon 
Mail having as its topic “ The Burdens of the Natives.” 


HUNGARY 
WHILE the average of wages in Hungary is calculated as 
about 15 times the 1914 rates (as against cost of living of 
about 44 times), the wages in the bookbinding trade have 
increased to but 11 times the prewar rates. 


RUSSIA 
Ir is related that a printer in Moscow had placed a statue 
of Gutenberg in front of his place of business. In a short 
while he was ordered by the police to remove it, because — 
most of the public passing by took it to be the statue of a 
saint and would make the sign of the cross and bow religiously 
before it; some even knelt before it. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “For Criticism” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


A. J. StapLer, Sandusky, Ohio.— Folders for the 
American Crayon Company are excellent all the 
way through. 

TRIBUNE PRINTING Works, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin.— Specimens are excellent in every re- 
spect, especially so being the various forms for the 
Tri-City Athletic Club. 

MacDonatp, Acton & Youne, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.—The booklet advertising Danish 
Bond, done for the B. D. Rising Paper Company, 
is excellent in all respects. An unusual and valu- 
able feature is the pocket in the back cover, where 


Printing 


lit the torch of learning and turned on the 


and invoice with anything you have ever done 
in Parsons. You can not beat the old standby. 
The poster advertisement for The Haas Company 
is too crowded and the display is too weak for a 
bill of this sort. It is neatly arranged and excellent, 
considering the limitations put upon you by the 
extent of the copy. You are doing a very fine 
grade of work. 

PatmMeR & OLIveR, New York city.— The book- 
let, ‘‘ Printing Then and Now,” is most unusual, 
both as to the nature of the contents and the lay- 
out. Page headings, which give one an idea as to 





power of industry. Educated by the inven- 
tions of the past and equipped with the im- 
provements of the present, Palmer & Oliver, 


Inc. place the achievements of modern 
printing at the service of modern industry. 

















Wittram Eskew, Portsmouth, Ohio.— Specimens 
are excellent, as usual. We would be surprised to 
get a collection of specimens from you containing 
a single example with which we could find fault. 
In nearly every package there are one or two speci- 
mens which strike a new note, which seem to stand 
out as that * something different ’’ every one seeks 
and so few find. 

Gorpon & Fercuson, Saint Paul, Minnesota.— 
“The Years Since 1871” is a most interesting and 
pleasing hard bound booklet. No improvement is 
possible on the workmanship and the materials are 








In China, where the world’s first cul- 
ture dawned, began the history of 
printing. Pi Ching, a Chinese black- 
smith, shaped the symbols of his idea 
language in bits of porcelain clay and 
fired them in an oven. Thus, in 1041 
A.D. were made the first movable 
types of which we have knowledge. 
To express the complexities of the 
Chinese language in type requires 
eighty thousand separate characters, 
whereas the most elaborate scheme 
of English typography necessitates 
but one hundred and fifty-two. 


\ 











Title and one text page from an interesting booklet produced and circulated among business prospects by Palmer & Oliver, New York city. Each page of 
text treated of some one phase of the beginning of printing, in the manner illustrated by the page shown at the right. 
The titles of all these pages are given in the review appearing on this page. 


are contained various samples showing uses for this 
grade of paper. The suggestion value of these loose 
specimens ought to prompt extended use of bond 
paper. 

Marken & BretFetp, Frederick, Maryland.— 
Glad to see more of your fine printing. Excellence 
in typograph, supplemented by good paper stocks 
and clean presswork, results in work that delights 
the eye and doubtless rings the cash register, too, 
for you and your customers. We find no faults 
whatever. 

O. A. Larson, Eldora, Iowa.— Your sentiments 
regarding the Parsons series coincide with our own. 
You can not go wrong on Caslon, which can be used 
with propriety and with telling effect on a greater 
variety of work than can any other style. It is 
doubtful if there is a job on which it would be a poor 
choice. Compare your very attractive letterhead 


“China, the Birth- 
“ Printing Was Known to the 
Scribes of Italy,” ‘‘ Japan Invented Paper and 
Made Printing Possible,’ ‘“‘ Holland Claims the 
Invention of Metal Types,” ‘“ John Gutenberg, of 
Maintz, Father of Modern Printing,” ‘‘ William 
Caslon, Printer of the First English Book,” ‘‘Amer- 
ica’s First Printing Press at Harvard,” and 
‘© Palmer & Oliver, Masters of the Printing Science, 
the Printing Industry and the Printing Art.” 

Rosert L. Grecory, Carlisle Barracks, Pennsyl- 
vania.— The diagrams of different formations, illus- 
trated by geometric squares to designate the num- 
bers and positions of the men, are remarkably well 
done. The fact that the officers are indicated by 
the squares representing them being printed in 
colors makes the whole of each formation clear at 
a glance. 


the contents, are as follows: 
place of Printing,’ 


’ 


of the best quality. The idea occurs to the writer 
that possibly the event, the fiftieth anniversary of 
a large concern, might warrant something larger 
and more impressive. 

L. L. Rescott, Hartford, Connecticut.— Your 
program for the Ladies’ Night and Banquet of the 
Connecticut Valley Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men is unusual and attractive. The light color on 
the inside pages is a little too light and we do not 
like the handling of the lines, ‘‘Ladies’ Night and 
Banquet ”’ on the first inside page, but outside those 
points the appearance is very good. 

D. B. Moore, Chico, California.—The cover for 
the annual banquet of the Chico Ad Club menu 
booklet is excellent. It is reproduced, but the small 
size here shown does not do credit to the original, 
which was far more pleasing because of proper size 
and because it was printed on a beautiful antique 
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10, rue bayen 
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In its original form, the above letterhead was a beauty. 
The gold appeared in the circles in the top section of the band of border, 
the rectangular units of the lower section of the border. 


stock of good quality. 
while the buff “ filled in” 


white stock with deckled edges. The card for the 
Friesley Aircraft Corporation is likewise pleasing. 

Futter & Situ, Cleveland, Ohio.— Samples of 
direct advertising forms received from you bear out 
the statement we have frequently made in this 
column, that is, you take more than usual care in 
the physical appearance of the work you do. All 
the forms are characterized by striking and effective 
design, supplemented by color treatments which add 
greatly to their impressive power. 
of the class is being produced anywhere. 

P. Ponceti, New Orleans, Louisiana.— Discard 
that queer, shaded text letter in which the large 
business card for Eva J. Duncan is set. It has 
no good qualities to justify its use. Ugly, illegible 
and queer, it strikes us very unfavorably and doubt- 
less would so influence a great 
majority of persons. Your de- 
sign and arrangement are very 
good, but your type equipment 
is very poorly selected. 

Morris Reiss Press, New ' 
York city.—Your work always ' 
good, seems to undergo a con- 
stant improvement. You have a 
very interesting style which 
means that none of it is dull and 
commonplace, yet you do not 
wander from the path of good 
taste. The letterhead for David 
L. Engel is the most interesting 
specimen in the collection, we ' 
think. Any suggestions that we | 
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should make on the improve- 
ment of the house-organ, The 
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No better work , 
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Bazaar & Chowder Supper 


by the Ladies’ Aid Society of 
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va 
St. Paul’s Ev. Luth. Church 
in the Sunday School Room on Ya 
Ya 
va 
fs 


Friday, November 17th., 6 to 10 P. M. 
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Interesting, appropriate and attractive tickets by William C. Farr, Bayonne, New Jersey. 


sortent de tl’ erdinatire 


It was printed in black, buff and gold on gray 


Makegood Messenger, would be based on personal 
taste, which we never permit to govern our sug- 
gestions. Criticism when made in this department 
is based wholly on fundamentals and a thing must 
be wrong to be found fault with. The writer, of 
course, has his preferences as regards type faces and 
styles of arrangement, but there are so many good 
type faces and such a variety of possibilities within 
good taste and good design in their arrangement that 
to criticize on any other basis would be unfair and 
more harmful than good. 

Witi1am C. Farr, Bayonne, New Jersey.— 
Your work will stand comparison with the best 
that is being done today. Attractive and readable 
typography, supplemented by the finest of papers 
and good printing, leaves nothing to be desired. 
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STRANGE PRINTING CompANy, Miami, Florida.— 
The blotter issued to announce the acquisition of 
a Kelly press for your plant is very pleasing. 

CoquEeMER, Paris, France.— Thanks again for 
your kindness in sending us samples of your inter- 
esting and clever craftsmanship. We enjoy study- 
ing them and find your own letterhead, herewith 
reproduced, particularly interesting. It is helped 
materially by the refined color treatment, which is 
also decidedly unusual. 

J. E. Taytor, Bolivar, Missouri—The cover of 
The 1921 Mozarkian, annual of the Southwest Bap- 
tist College, is beautiful. Unfortunately the text 
does not measure up to the same high standard. 
Presswork on the halftones is very poor, showing 
evidence of improper make ready as the main fault. 
You or your pressman should study the use of the 
overlay. Text is well composed, although the 
pages would be brightened materially by the use 
of a two or three line initial at the opening of each 
article. The measure is too narrow or else the 
pages are too long, for the outside or front margin 
is too large in relation to the foot margin for most 
pleasing results. On a book of this nature the 
advertisements should be set throughout in the same 
style of display, as there are so few advertisements 
on a page and the pages are so small that all adver- 
tisements will get attention without resorting to 
the uncertainties of contrasts to give each of them 
individuality. 

Russert & CockeERELL, Amarillo, Texas.—The 
cover of the menu for the Dew Drop Inn (Do 
Drop In) is a beauty. The color effect is wholly 
unusual and delightfully pleasing. The main dis- 
play line would have been equally effective, and the 
general effect much more pleasing, if the under- 
scoring rules had been eliminated. The _ initial 
letters printed in color could have extended upward 
instead of downward from the remaining letters of 
the words, making a capital and small capital effect. 
The orange used for printing the headings on the 
inside pages is too weak and is trying to the eyes 
by artificial light, as we can now testify from 
experience. The parallel rules used to square up 
the short headings with the body are the strongest 
items on the inside pages and detract, we think, 
from the type. When printing type in a weak 
color be sure to use a type face correspondingly 
heavier, in order that there will not appear to be 
a weakness where the lines in color appear. 

E.prece R. VEKEMAN, Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 
— Considering your youth and lack of experience 
you do very well. Your type equipment is not 
modern, many of the faces being very old. Because 
of the great improvement that has been made in 
type design during recent years these faces look 
bad. We note a tendency, as in most young print- 
ers, to use too many ornaments. Keep the idea 
in mind at all times that the type should be the 
thing and use ornament only when it helps the 
type to attract the attention by setting it off at- 
tractively in design. Very little ornament is re- 
quired for that purpose if it is rightly used and 
much ornament defeats its purpose, however used. 
The simplest way is best in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred. Most of the specimens, however, 
would be high grade were they set in some of the 
better styles of type such as Caslon, Cloister, Ken- 
nerley, etc. We believe you would find the study 
of the principles of design a great help. A number 
of good books are available on that subject, some 
for as low a price as $1. 

Picher District Leader, Picher, Oklahoma.—Speci- 
mens are of average quality. In design, display and 
arrangement they are satisfactory, and would be 
very good indeed if the type faces used were attrac- 
tive and pleasing. Often a text in relatively large 
size can be used with roman to good effect in dis- 
play work, but when the roman is so large that the 
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difference in shape between it and the text is readily 
apparent the effect is not pleasing. This is fre- 
quently the case in your work. Your letterhead, 
printed on brown stock, is very good, although the 
red ink on brown stock does not show to best 
advantage. A bright green would have been more 
harmonious and effective. The three lines at the 
bottom of the design are the same size, and as they 
set forth different features — nature of business and 
address — there should be some distinction between 
them. The cover for the program booklet of the 
Women’s Home Missionary Society lacks unity and 
balance. The main display is at the center of the 
page, and as the optical center is above the exact 
center the page appears bottom heavy. The fact 
that the type of the page is arranged in three dis- 
tinct groups makes the need of a border to unify 
the page desirable, the effect being scattered as it 
stands. Here again the clash of type faces is 
apparent. 

E. H. Bratr, Houlton, Maine.— The letterhead 
for the Northern Cedar Company is effectively de- 
signed and represents the style of display on which 
the Parsons series can be used effectively, there 
being very little copy. Of the two color treatments 
we prefer the one in light blue and full tone of 
blue on white stock. In both instances, however, 
the light color used for printing the company’s 
trade mark, over which the name of the company 
was printed in the stronger color, shou!d be lighter, 
as the name ‘‘ Cedar” is made very illegible in 
both designs. The heading for the Aroostook 
County Fair, and also the one for the Peabody 
Potato Carrier Company, are not good and are of 
the character of work on which Parsons should not 
be used. Where there is a large amount of closely 
set matter, the flossy character of the Parsons type, 
due partly to the long ascenders and descenders, con- 
fuses. The type looks best in open display, for 
which it was designed. The color combination on 
the folder for the First Baptist Church, red orange 
and what appears to be a deep maroon having a 
purplish hue (we can not be sure on account of 
the lightness of the type), is not an agreeable one. 
There is not sufficient contrast for a complementary 
harmony or sufficient likeness for an analogous har- 
mony. Otherwise the folder is attractive and serves 
its purpose. 

GrorceE W. KINNarD, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
—The hanger, ‘‘ Americanism,” is quite attractive 
as well as impressive in appearance. If the three 
paragraphs at the bottom were set in one size larger 
type the appearance would be better and the hanger 
could also be read from a greater distance. The 
“jump” in sizes is too great, considering the 
amount of matter in these three paragraphs. Space 
for the larger type should be gained largely by 
setting the group in wider measure. More space 
below the heading would cause it to stand out 
more effectively. As spaced it appears somewhat 
crowded. The larger body matter is also too closely 
line spaced for pleasing appearance and easy read- 
ing. You could not, however, make this last 
named correction in addition to the others. If the 
others were properly made the only way to open 
up the lines of the larger body matter would be 
to first set it in smaller type. The most economical 
correction that would bring about a better effect 
would be to set the smaller body matter in wider 
measure, leaving it in the size as set. The propor- 
tions of the upper and larger group are not pleas- 
ing, it being almost square — in fact, only a little 
wider than it is deep. A type group, like a page, 
is most pleasing when it is of pleasing proportions, 
and we might say only then. 

Tue LericHTon Press, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia.— The proof envelope is very attractive and 
embodies considerable advertising value along with 
the service it renders. Although capitals are essen- 
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This attractive letterhead was prcduced by The Leighton Press, San Francisco, California. 


Campaign Committee 
Tom S.Black 


William McKnight 
Arthur S. Howe 


George Hollis 
George Kaell 
¥. ¥. O'Rourke 


The original 


was printed in black and yellow, the color being used for rules only. 


tial to the character of the composition, there are 
too many of them in the quotation form, because 
they are difficult to read. Your own letterhead is 
a beauty, and the one for the Progressive Club of 
the local typographical union is pleasing too. 
Presswork supplements the excellence of typography 
and design, and the work is therefore of consis- 
tently high quality. 

SmwNEY SPAANSTRA, Grand Rapids, Michigan.— 
We agree with you, Parsons type must be used with 
discretion. Some of the most interesting, refresh- 
ing, attractive and striking examples of typography 
we have seen were set in this novel type series. 
Some of the worst, likewise, we have found in Par- 
sons, often the type alone being responsible for 
the bad effect. We are certain that the cases where 
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Two more attractive tickets by Farr, of Bayonne, New Jersey. 
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it can be used to advantage are in the great minor- 
ity. As examples, take the title page for Bissell’s 
Picnic and the one for the folder ‘“‘ Steady Turnover, 
Good Profits and No Depreciation.”” The former 
is an informal arrangement on an odd shape of 
page, being very narrow. The effect here is good, 
although the page would be better if the central 
group were raised slightly, and more especially, if 
it were set in narrower measure. The second named 
is a formal arrangement, more crowded and with 
less variety in size of type. Parsons is a poor 
choice here. Parsons is an excellent series for use in 
open and brief displays where novelty and freedom, 
rather than dignity and refinement, are desirable. 
It is a poor selection for close and involved displays. 
It is a poor type, too, for use with the wide Copper- 
plate Gothic, as on the letterhead 
for E. H. Hudson. The effect in 
this case is by no means pleasing, 
and we have yet to find another 
style, the shape of which will allow 
it to work well with Parsons. 
Epwarp Jones, Evening Post, 
New York city.—While many of 
the specimens you have sent are ex- 
cellent, some fall down, and seri- 
ously, because of the use in them of 
ugly type faces. An example of this 
sort is the card for Fuller Brothers 
& Co., ‘ Benasco-Phoenix-Fullerois- 
Neverleak,” set entirely in gothic — 
block letters — of both extended and 
condensed shape. The effect is 
cheap. An equally formal effect 
could have been obtained on the 
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| A PRACTICAL AGE—AND PRINTING 


BEAUTY 
IN BUSINESS 7 

, were decrying this—calling business sordid, 
looking down upon business men, as a class, as 


, fo} 
mean, material, insensible, unenlightened— 


when something happened. 

These business men found that it paid to have 
their stores and their goods and their advertis- 
ing beautiful; paid to call upon the genius and 
oe of the hour for its painting and its writ- 
ing; paid tobereally helpful and useful in what 
it was doing, instead of merely talking about 
service; paid to be human and faithful in its 
dealing with human beings inside and outside; 
and those things began to come true which the 
artists and idealists and moralists had been 
dreaming about. Which proved that they 
were true in the first ia the others did 


Tus IS A PRACTICAL AGE. Men are after results. 
“Does it pay? Does it produce?” are the ques- 
tions asked of a proposition. 

Lovers of beauty, workers in the arts, ~— of 
culture, idealists, humanitarians, moralists, 
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not know how to make them work: 
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Printing was one of the last arts, perhaps, to 
: feel this restorative, vitalizing touch. But 
look at it now! See where a man like Bundscho 
stands, in business and in art! 

J.M. BUNDSCHO, cAdvertising Typographer 
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58 East Washington Street, CHICAGO 
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Cover and page of text from handsome booklet issued by J. M. Bundscho, advertising typographer of Chicago. The booklet was an exposition of 
Bundscho’s advertisements in Printers’ Ink Monthly, one of which is shown at the right. 


Ricuarp M. REeEp, Martins Ferry, Ohio.—There 
is too much rulework on the title page of the folder 
for the Belmont County Bar Association, especially 
as the rules are very conspicuous and are used in 

a way that emphasizes their prominence. The 
page looks complex and lacks unity because of 
the scattered arrangement of the parts, which 


main display should be ‘‘ Minnewaukan Presbyterial 
Society,” the second display ‘“ Fifteenth Annual 
Meeting’ and the third display ‘‘ Westminister 
Presbyterian Church,’’ where the meeting was held. 


card for the Sunningdale Country Club, with a 
more pleasing appearance and better legibility, by 
the use of larger letters of the Copperplate Gothic 
for beginning the important words, by arranging 
the lines more nearly according to sense and by 
careful spacing. The booklet, “ Little Lights,” 
could have been made very attractive if the 








panel on the front cover, which is printed in 
gold, had been figured instead of solid, so that 
the gold would be less strong. The type should 
be larger because of the prominence of the 
decoration, it being too small in proportion as 
printed. The text pages are very attractive, 
the script headings, which we did not like at first 
glance but which we now believe are all right, 
adding distinction to the treatment. The other 
booklet, ‘ Poems,” is interesting because of 
the prominence of the initial on the cover, but 
we believe the title should be moved slightly to 
the right. 

H. S. Morris, Devil’s Lake, North Dakota.— 
Specimens are generally quite satisfactory for 
the purpose. While most of them are ruled 
blanks, on which little style is possible, they 
are well executed and as such are as commend- 
able from the standpoint of execution as if 
they were display work. We note in some 
cases disregard of the principle of shape har- 
mony in the use of condensed and extended 
types in the same design, Cheltenham Old Style 
lower case, a thin letter, being associated with 
extended Copperplate Gothic. Outside the dif- 
ference of shape, which in itself is sufficient to 
make the two types appear unattractive in the 
same job, there is a pronounced difference in 
letter construction, which is likewise in itself 
sufficient to prohibit their use in one piece of 
work. Title pages for programs and cover de- 
signs are generally well treated. An exception 
is the one for the Fifteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Minnewaukan Presbyterial Society, 
where the long squared up lines interspaced with 
extra short lines form a wholly displeasing shape. 
There is no variety in the size of display be- 
tween the three main points, although mani- 
festly they are not of equal importance. The 


Program title by Arthur C. Gruver, Ogden, Utah. 
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effect is increased by the rules. The type 
faces do not harmonize with each other, one 
being a condensed, decorative text and the other 
an extended, severe block letter. The inside 
pages are needlessly spread out, the matter 
thereon taking up more space both from top to 
bottom and from side to side than is desirable. 
This, too, because of the fact that there is 
often more space between the lines than is 
apparent in the margins, causes the effect of a 
lack of unity. The margins should be, and 
could easily have been made, wider to the great 
improvement of the appearance of these pages. 
Why the colons at either end of the two head- 
ings? They are so light and faint that they can 
not be said to lengthen the lines, if that was 
your purpose in using them; and had they 
been strong enough in color to maintain the 
lines to greater length, they would have de- 
tracted measurably from the prominence of the 
lines. Such makeshifts should never be resorted 
to. Copperplate Gothic is not the ideal type 
face for setting programs and menus; a good 
roman is far better, being more stylish, more 
beautiful, more refined and more dignified. Pro- 
grams and menus ought, by all means, to be 
attractive, hence the necessity of starting right 
with the use of good type. 

A. L. Scovitte Press, Ogden, Utah.— Speci- 
mens are excellent, and consistently so, in every 
feature of their production. Good typography, 
in attractive types, well printed, makes every 
one of them a gem. 

Meyer-Rotier PRINTING Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin.— As you state, the series of 
advertisements for the Milwaukee Gas Light 
Company are very striking indeed and ought to 
bring excellent results for the advertiser. Cer- 
tainly they can not be overlooked and certainly, 
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too, they grip the attention because of their forceful 
and interesting appearance. Several of them are re- 
produced in the Newspaper department of this issue. 

MUNGER PRINTING Company, Belvidere, Illinois. 
— Our compliments on the handling of the official 
score card for the races held July 4. This class of 
work is usually treated in a careless manner with a 
helter skelter array of type faces, but you have used 
Caslon consistently, and the program makes a very 
presentable appearance. 

From the Associated Artists of Philadelphia we 
received a package containing numerous striking 
and effective examp!es of commercial art, many of 
them hand lettered forms that are generally com- 
bined with illustration. Notable in the collection is a 
brochure, ‘‘ Visualization,’ which 
traces the development of an adver- 
tising idea from its inception to its 
completion — when ready for inser- 
tion in the magazines. Tipped to 
one page is a photographic repro- 
duction of the customer’s order, con- 
spicuous on which is the following 
instruction: ‘‘ Illustration must in- 
dicate the wide scope of finance as 
applied to business, particularly in- 
ternational, but for heaven’s sake 
don’t show any pretty pictures of 
Tokio or South America.”” The next 
page shows a reproduction of the 
roughest of sketches, in which the 
idea begins to take form as studied 
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ALBERT SCHILLER, New York city.— Specimens 
are excellent. Particularly striking and interesting 
is the broadside, ‘‘ Types,’’ herewith reproduced. 

Davis PRINTING Company, New York city.— 
Stationery forms for the Beauty a Duty Company, 
printed from small sizes of Caslon caps in light gray 
ink on gray stock, with a light and refined floral 
ornament in light orange, are excellent. The book- 
let menu for the testimonial dinner tendered Mr. 
Frawley is unusual in format, and in excellent taste. 

Messenger, Minneapolis, Kansas.— The cover 
for the very attractive booklet, ‘‘Annual School 
Directory,’ would be improved by the elimination 
ef the parallel rules underneath the main display 
line. The line, being the largest on the page, has, 
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of display lines, and effective display where used, 
the result is wholly inviting and readable. 

Water F. Crark, Dallas, Texas.— When we 
consider that, as you state, you had never worked 
in a composing room nor had any print shop expe- 
rience until you launched out in business for 
yourself we marvel at the excellence of your prod- 
uct. Certainly it goes to show that attention to 
business rather than length of experience is a more 
reliable criterion of a man’s ability. While most 
of the work is of excellent quality, and requires 
no improvement for all practical purposes, there 
are some instances where improvement could be 
made. Your folder on law brief printing, “A 
Brief Message,” is in general quite effective; the 
third page is pleasing and attrac- 
tive, too. The title, while quite 
graphic and forceful, is not so pleas- 
ing as it would be if roman lower 
case had been used in place of the 
italic capitals. The method of set- 
ting the lines, leaving irregular 
masses of white space which result 
in a lack of symmetry, is faulty. If 
the titular matter had been set in 
roman lower case, or even in capi- 
tals, the lines centered and the orna- 
ment placed close to the third and 
longest line, so as to preserve a 
good shape, the effect would have 
been better and none the less force- 
ful. The type faces used on the 





with an unusually skilful arranger of types who title of the program for the con- 
devotes his energies to creating beautiful & very cert and vaudeville given by the 
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striking typographic forms for high class selling nize either in shape or in character 
literature. Impressive broadsides, dainty leaflets of the design. The block letter is 
and folders, dignified announcements, in short, 


from the angles of its message, its 
intended audience and the institu- 
tion it represents. This, as stated 
in the title, is the seedling that went 
to the artist. Next we find a repro- 
duction of the artist’s dummy in 
the form in which it was presented 


wide, severe and lacks artistic merit, 
whereas the text letter used for the 


to the customer for approval, and 
then comes a halftone showing the 
same sketch as returned from the 
customer with his suggestions writ- 
ten thereon, prominent among which 
are the words, ‘ Be sure to keep 


general effect of prelim.,’? which 
shows how well the customer was 
pleased. Next we find the adver- 


tisement completed, as it appeared 
in the magazines. Another excep- 
tional piece is the booklet of eight 
9 by 12 inch pages entitled ‘An 
Alphabet of Art,’”’ on the pages of 
which are numerous examples of the 
Association’s commercial art. These 
are characterized by striking effects 
and strong attention value. 

S. V. Caciey, Grand Junction, 
Colorado.— In most instances the 
specimens are well composed, neat 
in arrangement and well displayed. 
Faults are in the use of different 
styles of type that do not harmonize. 
Examples of this character are the 
cards for H. V. Slayback, in which 
Cheltenham Old Style italic, another 
light face italic, both of condensed 
shape, and extended Copperplate 
Gothic are used. There is not only 
a difference in shape between these 
two types of letters to make their 
use together displeasing, but there 
is the difference in design or form 
of the letters between the three 
styles. Another weakness is in the 
use of colors. The orange used on 
one of the blotters, ‘‘ What’s Your Time Worth? ”’, 
on the card, ‘‘We Want the News,’”’ and on the 
stuffer, ‘‘ This is to Remind You,” is altogether too 
weak in tone as compared with the colors used with 
them to form a pleasing tone balance. Further- 
more, we find this color very weak by artificial light. 
Happily, the blotter and the stuffer you have re- 
printed in different and better colors, the orange and 
blue of the blotter being changed to a bright strong 
red and a good green, while on the stuffer the weak 
orange used for the type is changed to a good, 
strong and readable brown, and the border which on 
the first named was in light gray is changed to red. 
A bright green would be better than the red for 
the ornamental color, inasmuch as red and brown 
are difficult to harmonize — and they do not har- 
monize in this instance. Complementary harmony 
or the harmony of opposites is safer for those rela- 
tively inexperienced in colors. The blotter, ‘‘ Your 
Printing,” is the most pleasing and the most 
correct typographically of any specimen in the 
collection. 


city. 


the printed things that must have charm enough 
and vigor enough to impel the recipient to buy. 
Hehasasure command of his medium whichis 
printers’ type, and is trained to use illustration & 
color toadvantage. Inall, he is well equipped to 
design material ofa special character foratew of 
the better stores whom he now addresses. 


138 Strecd, Kite Rev 2719 





Unusual broadside treatment by Albert Schiller, advertising typographer, New York 
Printed on rough hand made paper and on a sheet 914 by 14 inches, 


the original broadside is decidedly impressive. 


we think, sufficient emphasis without this method of 
adding to its strength. The rules detract from its 
neatness and appear superfluous. If they were 
removed and the two upper lines moved lower, 
the appearance would be greatly improved, as 
you can demonstrate to your own satisfaction by 
cutting them out from one of the covers and 
pasting the two top lines lower as suggested. The 
other specimens are thoroughly satisfactory, except, 
perhaps, the menu for the Leader Drug Store, the 
title page of which appears disorderly because of 
the lack of care in placing the lines in groups, and 
because the lines are set without system. One 
group is placed at the left (lines flush), the next in 
the center (but the lines are neither centered nor 
consistently arranged in any form), while the bot- 
tom group is centered. The display is weak, too, 
and the lack of form, either in symmetry or other- 
wise, makes the general effect displeasing. The 
Messenger is a fine paper, presswork being excep- 
tionally clean and uniform. The advertisements are 
handled in a simple manner, and, with a minimum 


main display is condensed, rich and 
artistic. They do not look well to- 
gether, in fact, as employed, each 
nullifies the beauty of the other. 
Groups such as the one on the first 
inside page of the booklet for the 
Cole Dealers of Texas should be 
placed above the center of the page 
so that balance and proportion will 
be good. Furthermore, the shape of 
a panel such as this should agree 
with the shape of the page. You do 
remarkably well with the New Meth- 
od Embossing. Some of the speci- 
mens are helped very materially by 
the blind embossing. Letterheads 
are excellent, and presswork on all 
the specimens is high grade. 

Tue BeckwitH Company, Do- 
wagiac, Michigan.— If there is one 
decidedly outstanding feature about 
the work done in your private print- 
ing plant, devoted wholly to the 
preparation of advertising matter on 
the famous line of Round Oak 
stoves and furnaces, it is the press- 
work. Certainly this is desirable, 
as the illustration of a stove — 
full of detail and made of several 
kinds of materials — ought to be 
well printed if it is to show to good 
advantage. Suffice to say, we have 
never seen better presswork. But 
the goodness, the exceptional excel- 
lence, of your advertising literature 
— booklets, catalogues, broadsides, 
store cards, etc.— does not stop 
there. Seldom do we see as good typography and 
design, never that which is better. You have made 
a happy choice in the selection of Cloister Old Style 
and Cloister Bold as the basis of your type equip 
ment. Cloister is an attractive face, exceptionally 
legible and possesses a goodly measure of distinction. 
Display is excellent throughout and the booklet 
covers, both the simple typographic and the four 
color process covers, are prepared with taste and 
skill. We have studied every specimen carefully, and 
have gleaned a few ideas from them that will help 
us. There is just one wee fault, and it does not 
pertain to quality but rather to size. The broad- 
side, ‘‘ Presenting to Furniture Dealers a New De- 
partment with Extraordinary Volume and Profits,” 
is too large. Of course the effect is impressive, but 
the difficulty of holding the large spread while 
reading it offsets the advantages of initial impres- 
siveness. Possibly we are wrong in this, but, as 
our experience with the piece brought the thought 
to mind, it may be worth your consideration when 
preparing similar pieces in the future. 
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Engravings From Photographic Negatives 


Thomas H. McGrew, Fayetteville, Arkansas, writes: 
“Please advise if there is any process for making printing 
plates from photographic negatives such as are made for bro- 
mide paper printing.” 

Answer.— Ozias Dodge, of Norwich, Connecticut, tried a 
few years ago to introduce such a process, but not receiving 
sufficient encouragement abandoned the attempt. 


Photoengraving Figures From the Census 


The 1920 Census of Manufactures compares 1914 and 
1919 figures in the engraving business as follows: Thirteen 
engravers’ supply houses in 1914 sold $768,000 worth of mate- 
rial, while the 21 houses in 1919 sold $2,248,000 worth. In 
1914 there were but 376 plants given over entirely to photo- 
engraving. They produced $15,539,000 worth of engravings, 
while in 1919 the plants had increased to 420 turning out 
$29,245,000 worth of engravings. Though the number of 
wood engraving shops had decreased to 55 in 1919 from 72 
in 1914, their product was worth $1,154,000 in 1919 compared 
with $719,000 in 1914. 


Halftone Negative Making 


From the Douthitt Diaphragm-Control Corporation, 6194 
Greenwood avenue, Detroit, Michigan, comes a booklet on 
process negative making which every reader of this depart- 
ment should send for. It is a reprint of articles used to adver- 
tise the company’s attachment to lens and camera. The 
booklet contains much information on lighting the copy, 
“ flashing,” selection of stops and development of negatives, 
all of special value to every user of this diaphragm control 
system. The skilled halftone photographer, however, will use 
his trained judgment as to “ flashing” and will not be bound 
to any system of development fixed by the number of seconds 
required. Halftone negative making, where the highest artis- 
tic results are required, is a matter of skill on the part of the 
operator and will remain so. Were it possible to produce 
halftone negatives by machinery it would then become manu- 
facture, and the public would soon tire of it. 


Photoprocess and Rotary Printing 


Our learned friend William Gamble, of London, in a recent 
speech, calls attention to a typewriting machine which he says 
will supersede the typesetting machines so as to abolish the 
typefoundry, composing room, stereo room, etc. He adds: 
“ Besides dispensing with type you must realize that these 
rotary litho and gravure methods will dispense with the use 
of blocks to a large extent, for it has already been fully dem- 
onstrated that these methods of printing can effectively deal 
with any pictorial matter in line, halftone and color.” 

Mr. Gamble wisely predicts that all printing of the future 
will be done on the rotary principle, and for that reason rota- 
gravure and offset printing have advantages over the flat line 


BY S. H. HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


engravings and halftones which the photoengraver produces. 
But we must remember in this connection that though the 
engraver and the typesetter at present produce only flat forms, 
they are quickly, and in facsimile, turned into cylinders for 
rotary printing by the electrotype method for magazine and 
fine book printing, and by stereotyping for newspaper print- 
ing. Rotagravure cylinders can not as yet be duplicated by 
electrotyping and though offset cylinders can be duplicated 
by step and repeat machines or by transferring, the printed 
results can not compare with relief printing, so that photo- 
engraving is likely to remain supreme for many years to come. 


Beware of the Process Monger These Days 


The opinion of this department has been requested lately 
regarding many alleged new schemes to save money in photo- 
engraving. One was a German engraving machine promoted 
by English capital, when we make equally good engraving 
machines in this country. Another was a method of etching 
sheet iron plates for stencils, when sheet brass is much better 
adapted for the purpose. Then we hear of automatic cam- 
eras, which do everything but talk; etching machines, and 
methods for etching the sides of metal lines perpendicular; 
schemes for color separation which do away with re-etching; 
rotagravure methods that are improvements on Karl Klic’s; 
planographic printing inventions that do away with relief 
printing altogether, and other schemes of similar nature. 
Many of these ideas are hatched in the United States, though 
some of them come from Germany by way of Switzerland. 
According to their promoters they are all “ revolutionary,” 
and the fortunes promised through them should be sufficient 
to help pay off war debts. This department has a reputa- 
tion for not approving process schemes that are without merit, 
and has always space to notice improvements that will be of 
benefit to the trade. 


Photozincography 


Zincography, photozincography, photolithography and 
planography are terms which are sometimes used interchange- 
ably, through error. Let us see what the differences are 
between them, as a confusion of terms of this kind is costly 
when mistakes are made and the plates ordered are not what 
was meant by the term used. The customer and the process- 
worker should speak the same language to understand each 
other. 

Zincography was the name given to engraving in relief 
on zinc; it is now known as zinc etching. Photozincography 
is the producing of images on zinc by photography, either by 
photolith transfers or direct printing on the metal for plano- 
graphic printing. Photolithography is the production of images 
on stone by photography, or the making of lithographic trans- 
fers by photography. Planography is the printing from flat 
metal surfaces even when bent around a press cylinder. To 


keep these definitions in mind it is only necessary to remember 
that zinco refers to zinc, litho refers to stone and plano means 
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flat, so that any printing surface which is neither engraved in 
relief, nor incised as in intaglio engraving, should be called 
planographic printing. 


Operations in Making a Zinc Etching 

Roger Cunningham does a genuine service to the trade in 
the June Photo-Engravers’ Bulletin, pages 17 and 18, when 
he tabulates the operations that must be gone through to make 
a small zinc etching. He shows that the handling of a mini- 
mum sized zinc etching requires passing through the hands of 
12 to 15 people, for 22 operations, requiring 88 manipulations, 
or in case of specially deep etchings the manipulations are 
increased to either 100 or 120; and this does not include 
sending for and delivering the finished engraving and collect- 
ing the bill. Some buyers of photoengraving need just such 
information as this, and the article should be reprinted in a 
little folder and used by engravers as a “ stuffer’ in outgoing 
siiiaitn Tin Printing 

H. B. Dowling, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: The process 
used to decorate the tin boxes. which you inquire about is 
called tin printing and is done by the offset method. It is one 
of the oldest applications of printing from a rubber sheet. 
The designs and wood grains are photographed on grained 
zinc sheets and prepared to print from as in lithography. 
Instead, the printing is done on a rubber blanket which is off- 
set on the metal sheets that are first coated with a light ink 
tint and dried. As there is no absorption of the ink, as when 
paper is printed, the metal sheets, after printing, are deliv- 
ered upon an endless belt through an oven where the inks 
are “baked” on. There is no trouble in printing colors on 
metal sheets through lack of register. 


Inventor of Inkless Printing 

The newspapers recently recorded the sudden death of 
W. Friese-Greene, while speaking at a “ movie ” trade associa- 
tion meeting in England. He was acknowledged to be the 
inventor of the first practical moving picture camera. Later 
he gave much of his attention to endeavors to photograph in 
colors and came near dying of starvation. One invention of 
his in which a great deal of capital was sunk was to do away 
with printing ink. The idea was to impregnate paper with a 
cheap chemical so that when the stereotype, or other curved 
metal printing plate turned against a metal impression cylin- 
der, this chemically treated paper would change color when 
a current of electricity would pass through the paper from 
the printing cylinder to the impression cylinder at the contact 
line. Edison and others have tried out this idea, though thus 
far it is a dream that has not come true. 





SELECTING COLOR BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 


An invention which makes possible the choice of colors 
in artificial lights with certainty as to tints was displayed 
recently at a meeting of the Illuminating Engineering Society. 
It consists of a lamp or lamp attachment with a colored reflec- 
tor which corrects the distribution of energy in the spectrum 
of the artificial source. The use of it in drapers’ shops, it is 
claimed, will permit colored patterns to be matched equally 
as well under gas or electric light as in daylight. 

A demonstration of the new “artificial daylight” was 
given at the Leicester Galleries recently. A high power elec- 
tric light bulb is fitted with a cup shaped opaque reflector, the 
inside of which is painted a silver gray color and throws the 
light against a screen shaped like a parasol. The screen is 
lined with small patches of colors, arranged according to a 
formula worked out by Mr. Sheringham, the inventor. The 
light thrown down from the screen shows colors almost as well 
as in full daylight and much better than any other arrange- 
ment of artificial lighting — Modern Lithographer. 
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THE TWO BILLS* 
BY R. T. PORTE 


HE good old days are always those that have 
passed. We look back on them and think 
how much better they were than the pres- 
ent days. Also, if we have a Godgiven 
sense of humor, we can see many of the 
tragedies of the past in a farcical light. 
It was in the good old days, before the 
eighteenth amendment, when the appren- 
tice, more commonly known as the devil, had an old broom- 
stick with three notches on each end and a place to hold it 
in the middle. At noon he would put three pails on each end 
of the stick and go forth, to return in a few minutes with the 
pails full and a foaming collar on the top of each one. Oh, 
the joy of sinking one’s nose in the suds and getting a long 
thirst quenching drink! 

The noon lunch gang at the William Saunky Company’s 
plant had just had this delightful experience, and each man 
was opening his lunch bucket to see what the “‘ missus ” had 
put there for him to eat. Not very long before this time a 
seventh man had joined the gang of old regulars who for years 
had eaten their lunches together and enjoyed a smoke and a 
story or some gossip during the noon hour. The seventh mem- 
ber was practically a newcomer to the Saunky family and was 
not well acquainted with the methods and traditions of the 
company, but as he looked like a regular printer his presence 
in the gang was not resented. 

Just as the boys were finishing their lunches a young man 
sauntered by and spoke to several of the gang by their first 
names. 

“Who’s your friend, Mac?” asked the new man. 

“Why, Shorty, that’s Bill Junior,” replied Mac, “and 
he’s a chip off the old block.” 

“T know as much as I did before. Who is he? ” 

“ Bill Junior, didn’t you hear?” growled Mac. ‘“ He’s the 
boss, the main squeeze and the son of the old gent himself, 
now dead two years.” 

“Oh,” said Shorty. 
guys, gumshoeing around looking for trouble. 
the fellows work here he should worry.” 

“ Say, kid, you haven’t been in this place long or you’d 
know a thing or two,” said Fritz. ‘“ He should have been here 
when the old man was alive, eh boys? ” 

“We'll say so,” they all replied. 

“ From what you fellows say, this old man was some fel- 
low. What about him, anyway? ” 

“You tell him about the foreman with the white shirt, 
Bert,” said Fritz. “That will put him wise to a few things 
around here.” 

“ Well,” began Bert, “ McConnell, the foreman, went and 
died after some ten or twelve years with the company — just 
when he was beginning to know something, according to the 
old man’s ideas. So a new foreman had to be hired, and 
instead of taking one of us boys the old man looked around 
and hired a comp from another shop who was said to be a 
great worker. I guess the old man thought we needed some 
one to put a little pep into us and this new foreman was the 
real stuff when it came to work. 

“ He was a worker, all right. He used to lock forms, set 
type and help the porter. He even showed the devil how to 
sweep the floor. I never saw a foreman who could find so 
much work for himself. I’ve seen lots of foremen who could 
find plenty of work for me, but this fellow found all the work 
for himself. 


“He must be one of those snoopy 
But the way 


*Note.— This is the seventh of a series of twelve stories of the printers 
of Chiapolis. Copyrighted, 1921, by R. T. Porte. 
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“We enjoyed it immensely and used to leave our work to 
watch the foreman. It did seem good to see a foreman work- 
ing. We used to talk among ourselves about jobs we could 
dodge so the foreman wouldn’t run out of work. Fritz had 
to correct a form on the press, but he couldn’t do it right, so 
the foreman went down and did it while Fritz watched. It 
was great to watch a foreman work; most of them sit on a 
chair and cuss you for making mistakes. 

“The old man used to come out to watch this new fore- 
man and smile when he saw him with his sleeves rolled up, 
manhandling a heavy chase to the elevator so it would go 
down to the pressroom right. That suited Scotty first rate, 
as that was his job. Now all he had to do was to watch the 
foreman doing the work for him. That man could do so much 
work that the rest of us thought it was no use for us to kill 
ourselves, and it got so we let him do most of the work. 

“One day he was helping the porter with some cases of 
paper and the rest of us had dropped our sticks and were 
leaning against the cases watching him. We didn’t notice the 
old man or we’d have been very busy. He did love to see 
men work, even if his hardest work was chewing the end of 
a cigar.” 

“ Say,” broke in Fritz, “ did you ever see the old man with 
a lighted cigar. I’ve seen him hundreds of times with an 
unlighted one and only once with a lighted one, and —” 

“Never mind the cigar,” interrupted Shorty, “go on with 
the story. What did the old man say? ” 

“Not a darn word. I saw him first and remembered I was 
looking for a case in the next alley. I kicked two of the boys 
as I went past, and they immediately lost all interest in the 
foreman. But I kept my eye on the old man. He went over 
to the foreman and said something, and the foreman followed 
him into the office. I had seen men fired before and knew 
the system. I was sure that foreman was due to have the can 
tied to him. 

“‘ Imagine my surprise next morning when I came to work 
and found him at his desk on the platform where he could see 
everything. And, oh, man! What a sight! He was wearing 
a white collar and a ‘biled’ shirt and had his coat on. It 
was a new suit, one of those light colored things that would 
get dirty if you went within four feet of a proof press. 

“T began to feel weak in the knees. I knew something 
was coming and it came fast. 

“* Come over here, Bert,’ he called, and I went over. 

“He was looking at the time sheets for a job I had set. 

“*T have been going over your work,’ the foreman said, 
‘and I find that you took three hours to set this job. Just 
how many of these three did you spend watching me work.’ 

‘“T didn’t mean to say it, but it slipped out before I thought, 
‘Oh, about two.’ 

“* Just what I thought,’ said this gentleman foreman. 
‘Well, hereafter you set jobs like this in one hour and I'll do 
the watching.’ 

“So that was the end of our good time. He did the 
watching from then on, and you don’t do much without him 
watching and knowing what you're doing. Take it from an old 
timer, Shorty, that foreman knows all the tricks, so don’t 
think you can put anything over on him.” 

“But what did the old man do to him? ” asked Shorty. 

“ Nothing except tell him that he was to come to work 
next morning in his glad rags and wear a white shirt and col- 
lar. He was to sit up on that platform and if there was any 
watching to be done it was up to him and not us poor slaves.” 

“What then? ” 

“That’s all there was to it. He did what the boss told 
him and is still foreman and likely to be till he dies.” 

“Guess the old man must have been a real character,” said 
Shorty. “ But how about this Bill Junior? Is he the same 
kind or just one of these rich men’s sons? ” 
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“ Say,” said Bunch, “ don’t get it into your head that Bill 
Junior is any soft thing. He isn’t and don’t you forget it.” 
The gang roared at this and Bunch grinned sheepishly. 

“Go on, Bunch,” said Mac, “ tell Shorty about that dollar 
bill you lost. It’s old to us but it’s good, and after he hears 
it he'll say Bill Junior isn’t so slow at that.” 

“Gosh, I hate to think of that dollar I lost,” said Bunch 
sadly. ‘“‘ But I guess it was good for me. Bill always smiles 
at me and I know darn well he’s thinking of that dollar, but 
I make fewer mistakes cutting paper now and I think he ought 
to give it back to me.” 

“You ought to be glad it was only a dollar you lost and 
not your job. Go on with the story.” 

“ All right,” continued Bunch. “ You see I was running 
the cutting machine, cutting stock for the job presses. It 
was in the spring and I guess something was wrong with me. 
Anyway, I had tough luck and cut four different jobs wrong. 
I didn’t mean to do it, but I didn’t realize paper cost so much. 
While I was sorry about spoiling the paper, I thought more 
about the work of cutting it over again. Bill must have heard 
about it, for one day he comes strolling through the shop and 
stops at the paper cutter. 

“* Say, Bunch,’ he says, ‘ have you got a dollar bill?’ 

“¢* Sure I have,’ I says. 

“* Give it to me,’ says he. 

“Seeing he’s my boss I hates to refuse him and passes 
over the one buck. He takes the bill and tears it in two. 
Then he tears it again and again until the bill is all in little 
pieces and he throws them away. 

“What the —’ I starts to say, but he stops me. 

“*Vou’ve been cutting up my paper money and throwing 
it away,’ says he, ‘so I thought I would show you how it feels 
to have your money cut up and wasted!’ And then he turns 
and walks away. 

“Vou know, I never thought of that before and it taught 
me a mighty good lesson. I’ve been careful ever since and 
no one cuts stock with less spoilage than me. I think Bill 
should give me that dollar back as —” 

Just then the one o’clock bell rang, and they all went back 
to work. 





MANAGERIAL SNAPSHOTS 


Authority to issue an order involves the responsibility to 
see that it is properly executed. 

The one common element in all enterprises is the human 
element. 

In war wise direction is of more avail than overwhelming 
numbers, and in industry good management is more important 
than a large plant, and a wise policy is of more avail than 
perfect equipment. 

It is impossible to pay permanently high wages unless a 
large amount of work is done for the wages. 

There is no advantage to the employer in paying low wages, 
for in doing so he fails to get proper return even for the small 
wages he does pay. Thus both employer and employee put 
a premium on inefficiency. 

It is a recognized fact that the good man at high wages not 
only does more work per dollar wages than the poor man at 
low wages, but better work. 

One employer engages men at high wages, and is successful. 
Another employs men at low wages and is a failure. The lat- 
ter says the successful proprietor can afford to hire good men 
at high wages, because he is successful. Experience demon- 
strates, however, that he is successful because he hires the 
good men at high wages. 

The shop invariably reflects the manager. 

A standardized method is any method that is recognized as 
too good to be altered, or as the best that can be attained or 
expected.— A. C. Briggs in “ Ben Franklin Witness.” 
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L felt what worldings never share — 
Oblivion of all buman care. 
Such hours are few, but well we know 
Chat Learning can those hours bestow. 
—Dr. Syntax’s “Tour to the Lakes,” 
Canto xxe. 


* * * * 


Seek and Ye Shall Find 


If you find happiness in the work which 
you are doing you have discovered the most 
profound secret of life-—The Thinker. 

OU find happiness in your work as 

you find every other thing — by 
seeking for it. You can’t be a happy 
printer unless you seek to know what 
Printing is, what it has done, what it can 
and will do. You must be tolerably well 
acquainted with its history. Collectanea 
has a wide acquaintance among printers, 
and has never found one who actually 
found happiness in printing who was not 
versed in the history of printing. Just 
being satisfied is not happiness, though 
it may be an element of happiness. 


* * * * 


The First American Wood 
Engraver 

HE one art in which America has 

excelled other nations is that of 
wood engraving. Alexander Anderson 
was the first American wood engraver. 
He was the best wood engraver we had 
while in his prime. He taught several 
engravers who afterward became fa- 
mous, and he himself is famous as one of 
the great masters of the art. He was the 
son of a New York master printer, John 
Anderson, and was born in 1775. As a 
boy, working in his father’s printing 
office, after it was re-established in New 
York at the close of the War for Inde- 
pendence, Alexander was first attracted 
to engraving through his admiration for 
the metal ornaments used in printing. 
He read a description of the technics of 
engraving in an encyclopedia, and with 
this foundation and a home made graver 
he began at the age of twelve to cut sim- 
ple things on type metal. These he sold 
to the printers. 

Alexander’s father placed him with a 
New York physician to study for the 
medical profession, in which he eventu- 
5-7 


By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


ally took his degree in Columbia Col- 
lege in 1796 and established a practice. 
While studying and practicing he devel- 
oped his talent for engraving on type 





Alexander Anderson (1775-1870) 


First American wood engraver, from a wood 
engraving made by himself in his eighty-first year. 
Anderson ranks among the greatest of wood engrav- 
ers. As a youth he learned printing in his father’s 
printing house in New York. See biography 
herewith, 


metal and on copper. His first wood 
engraving was made in 1793. After that 
he preferred wood as a medium and soon 
acquired such a reputation in what was 
then a new art in this country that he 
found it profitable to abandon his pro- 
fession in favor of his art. He patterned 
his work on the style of Bewick, the 
English regenerator of the art of wood 
engraving. He made his own drawings, 
and as he was industrious and rapid, he 
produced a surprisingly large number of 
engravings. 

As a man he was much beloved by a 
great number of friends. He was gener- 
ous, especially to the ailing poor who re- 
ceived treatments without charge long 
after he had ceased to practice medicine 
for fees. He was scholarly, a musician, 
a good painter of miniatures and on 
ivory, and a member of the Academy of 
Fine Arts. In his ninety-third year he 





ceased to engrave for publishers, but 
continued to engrave as a matter of 
pleasure until six months before his 
death, in 1870, at the age of ninety-five. 

There are two lives of this modest, 
celebrated man, and a great many of his 
engraved blocks are in existence and are 
sought after by art collectors. He drew 
and engraved the illustrations for Hol- 
ley’s “ Life of Franklin,” in which there 
are two pictures of printing offices. As 
Anderson knew exactly what a colonial 
printing office was, these engravings are 
accepted as true pictures of a printing 
office in Franklin’s time. He also en- 
graved the portrait of his father, John 
Anderson, who thus gained the distinc- 
tion of being one of the only three colo- 
nial printers of New York who have left 
authentic portraits. 


* * * * 


Preface Written by the Proud 
Printer of an Old Book 


ILLES RICHEBOY, a printer of 

Sens, France, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, thus commends one of his books to 
the public in the preface: 


; Here then, kind reader, is the 
book, in the printing of which, in its 
arrangement and in the excellence of the 
types and decorations, and in the proof- 
reading, I have spared no pains to please 
your senses and to make reading easy. Take, 
then, this flower of my printing house, on 
which I have labored lovingly, and if it 
pleases you, give thanks to God and those 
who have studied and worked with me to 
make this book as good or better than any 
printed book in France. If you should find 
some errors, may it be your good pleasure 
to bear with them and rectify them in kind- 
ness. If you should do so you will encour- 
age me to continue my enterprise and to 
bring out other printed works which I know 
shall be profitable to you. 
In the name of God, I salute you. 


* * * 


Framed in Good Typography 
R as it is hurtful to drink wine or 
water alone; and as wine mingled 
with water is pleasant and delighteth 
the taste; even so speech finely framed 
delighteth the eyes of them that read the 
story.— I]. Maccabees. 
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Shakespeare Knew 


N his “ Merchant of Venice,” Shake- 

speare put into the mouth of Bas- 
sanio the words: “The world is still 
deceived with ornament.” Does this 
not hit a too common fault of American 
typography, as well as of other things 
(furniture, for example) which have in 
them an element of art, good or bad, 
according to the producer? See a man 
or woman use ornament judiciously and 
you see a student who has learned the 
values in plain surfaces and of restraint 
in accentuating them with ornament. In 
printing, this seems to be the most diffi- 
cult thing to learn. Thus it is that when 
we admire a printer’s good work we 
often say: “This man deserves much 
praise for what he has refrained from 
doing.” To this we may apply the 
humane sentiment of the most humane 
of poets, Robert Burns: 


What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 


And is it not so in all human relations: 
gaudy uniforms, fine clothes, ecclesiasti- 
cal and military pomps, official positions, 
all too often hiding ineptitude or pre- 
tense, yet “ still deceiving” the world? 
Ornament is a precious thing if rightly 
interpreted and religiously used. As we 
use it, so may our refinement and culture 
be estimated. Do not overdo in orna- 
mentation; use rather too little than 
too much; until by careful study you 
may use ornament to preserve the sweet- 
ness of proportion, “ expressing itself 
beyond expression,’ making hard found 
simplicity sublime. Here is food for 
thought toward finer lives and better 
printing. 

* * kx 


An Opportunity to Become 
Deservedly Famous 


N every master printers’ association 

there are members whose hearts are 
in the right place, who would do some- 
thing to advance printing if only some 
reform presented itself to them as being 
within their power to advance. Per- 
haps, for instance, there is such a master 
printer in Kalamazoo. If there is one 
in that city, or in any other city, let 
him commence a campaign to put in 
every printing house in his city the full 
quota of apprentices provided for in 
the union rules. 

Not very long ago the anti-unionists 
were fond of accusing the typographical 
unions of attempting the create a dearth 
of compositors, and the rule relating to 
the quota of apprentices was held to 
be proof of the accusation. When the 
United Typothete made its first survey 
in the interests of apprentice training, 
it discovered that the printing houses 
were employing very little more than 
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half the quota of apprentices which the 
union rules provided for! It was demon- 
strated that if the employing printers 
hired the full quota of apprentices to 
which they were entitled there would not 
be a dearth of compositors. 

The typographical unions limited the 
number of apprentices to curb those 
employers (quite numerous when Col- 
lectanea was a printer’s devil) who dis- 
graced themselves by using boy and girl 


John Anderson (1750-1798) 


Among all the colonial printers of New York, we 
have authentic portraits of only three: Gaine, Riv- 
ington and Anderson. This portrait is from an 
etching by Albert Rosenthal, based upon a wood 
engraved portrait made by Alexander Anderson, the 
famous engraver, and son of John Anderson. John 
Anderson arrived in New York from Scotland in 
1770. He worked as a journeyman until 1773, 
when he became a master printer and published an 
anti-English newspaper. When the British army 
occupied New York in 1776 Anderson, who was 
known as “ the rebel printer,” attempted to remove 
his printing plant from the city, but it was seized 
and he lost all. During the war he acted as a scout 
for the Revolutionary army. He resumed his print- 
ing business, but with little success, and died during 
an epidemic of yellow fever in 1798. 


labor to compete against employing 
printers who employed journeymen or 
journeywomen. 

Who will start a crusade to recruit the 
ranks of competent compositors? Who 
will bring this reform before the associ- 
ation to which he belongs? Who will 
drill into the consciences of careless em- 
ployers the monetary as well as the 
ethical advantages of training an ade- 
quate body of apprentices of the right 
sort, fairly well schooled, with a fair 
degree of literary capacity, of good 
character and with intelligent aspira- 
tions? Such would be a noble work, and 
if successful it would be of more benefit 
to mankind than the crusade of Peter 
the Hermit for the capture of Jerusalem 
from the paynims, which stirred all 
Europe. 
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The Man Above the Machine 


ROTESTED a business man re- 

cently, “I fail to see how you can 
turn out so much better printed matter 
when you use the same kind of ink, type 
and paper as every other printer.” The 
art student uses the same kind of paint 
and canvas as Whistler; the young vio- 
linist uses the same kind of fiddle and 
plays from the same notes as Eddie 
Brown; and the young lady with liter- 
ary longings uses the same sort of plain 
white paper and writes with the same 
kind of pen as Kipling — but the results 
are somewhat different. We repeat — 
It’s not the material, but the brains be- 
hind the material that counts—The 
Needle, House-Organ of Young & 
McCallister, Printers, Los Angeles. 


*k kK * x 


Royal Roads 


Was this a Royal Road, built long ago, 
Where sumptuous trains defiled in glitter- 
ing show? 


Did here the people stand attent, or kneel, 
Their subject loyalty to sign and seal? 


The King’s Highway — and did his armies 
march 

Victorious beneath the flowered wreath’d 
arch? 


I can not answer you, though well you guess 
Such pomp has drifted into nothingness! 


But true it is, unto this very day, 
All roads are royal, if Kings pass that way. 


And proud may any be to walk therein — 
To follow where these majesties have been. 


They might be met on any thoroughfare, 
Yet few — oh, few of us, would be aware! 


It is their way to wander in disguise — 
They take no trouble to fill hungry eyes! 


Yet shall the dust cry out, that touched 
their feet, 
And to long aftertimes their names repeat; 


Along the quivering air a Voice shall go: 
“ This is a Royal Road — they made it so!” 


They — they, the burden bearers, great of 
heart, 

Who helped poor pilgrims, come from any 
part! 


So simply gracious were their words and 
port, 

Where’er they journeyed, there they held 
their court. 


Each act of theirs by finest patience graced, 
They tarried not o’erlong, nor made they 
haste. 


Another imperator they obeyed, 
Whose mandate was, “ Give aid — and still 
give aid! ” 


They to their own took, ever, other loads... 

These Servant-Kings of men made Royal 
Roads. 

— Edith M. Thomas (1920). 
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BY G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 


632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Who Shall Suggest Improvements? 


A friend in Missouri who has a very good county news- 
paper writes for some information, and requests also that we 
make some suggestions for improvement of his newspaper. 
Not so easy, this suggesting improvements for a good county 
paper, without seeing each issue of the paper for some time 
and also studying the field it occupies. Undoubtedly any expe- 
rienced newspaper man of keen observation could find some 
suggestions for possible improvement in almost any paper. 
But what is required is news and feature improvements 
which will also be remunerative to the publisher. We have 
seen ideas adopted in some newspapers that, while in them- 
selves good and creditable, were so costly and so nearly im- 
possible to sustain that other features had to be neglected, 
and the publishers themselves became embarrassed to the 
point of utter discouragement. Competition sometimes forces 
the use of such things, or appears to force them, but nothing 
less than a strong bank account could see them through. That 
is equivalent to “losing one’s head” in a wrestling match or 
a swimming race. Humiliation must follow. 

For instance, because a competitor has a good cartoon 
syndicate service, would it be wise for a competing publisher 
to put on a special cartoonist in order to produce local car- 
toons of decided merit and value for this paper’s exclusive 
use? No doubt the idea would make a hit with many readers 
and bring some prestige to the paper, but the expense might 
take all the profits of the advertising department and sub- 
scriptions, and would probably draw upon the reserve (if 
there should be any) in the job department. Unless by care- 
ful management and working every possibility to make such 
a cartoonist pay his own way, there might be a loss that 
would stop the clock, or, like the little steamboat with the 
big whistle, cause such a depletion of steam supply that in 
order to get up steam again the boat must stop for some time 
after whistling. 

Again, there is the farm department idea now being worked 
out by many hundreds of newspapers. The original promoters 
of the special farm department idea spent a pile of money to 
put it across—and most of them gave it up after trving to 
make such a special feature pay its own way. But others 
have watched and profited by the experience and have ap- 
proached the same ideal cautiously, with safeguards that 
make such a department pay out. The man, the field and 
the material to be worked with, by making use of county 
agents, farm bureaus and organizations of breeders, have 
brought an intensive study of the possibilities of such a 
department, with the result that many newspapers are gain- 
ing a fast and sure footing in that line. 

Typographical improvement is a thing more easily accom- 
plished. That is merely a matter of skill, experience and 
judgment as relating to types and machinery — and the type- 
founders maintain service departments and experts whose 


Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


advice is all that is necessary to perfect such ideals as the 
publisher wishes to attain in the appearance and makeup of 
a newspaper. Such improvements need not necessarily drain 
or bankrupt the publisher, for the initial cost is about the 
extent of it and may be accurately judged. 

Editorially and locally, there is the most inviting field for 
improvement in any newspaper. Few are ideal in these 
respects, and the attainment of the ideal must come through 
proper selection of assistants and organization of the front 
office force. Some of the best and handsomest local news- 
papers published are continued in their high state of perfec- 
tion by hired employees who are selected and trained to their 
tasks. The publisher’s own discernment must make him the 
judge of such help and his own calculations determine how 
much of his receipts he can put into that department, while 
his good business ability alone can bring out of such improve- 
ment the returns that will keep his bank credit clear. We 
have had inquiries about certain men for front office work. 
One publisher asked if he could get a former employee back 
at almost any price. He had paid him $30 a week for a ser- 
vice in all around newspaper work that was worth thrice that 
amount to the publication, but the fact was not recognized 
until too late. Some large publishers, who go the limit, place 
no bounds on the salaries necessary to keep certain men in their 
organization. 

Suggestions for improvements in the newspaper will be 
boiled down to this: Study of the field; careful calculation 
of cost of new features and what the paper’s income will 
stand; typographical appearance and mechanical efficiency; 
editorial and local news organization to get all the news in 
the best way for popular consumption. Outside of such gen- 
eral suggestions, only the opportunity to see and feel the 
situation in a given field would warrant any person, no matter 
how expert, in advising radical changes or even moderately 
expensive ideas. 


Promoting Publicity in Large Fields 

Independent telephone conventions are being advised by 
J. G. Mitchell, of Springfield, Illinois, secretary of the Illinois 
Independent Telephone Association, to bring their affairs 
before the public through the newspapers. “ Tell your con- 
sumers all about your business,” says Mr. Mitchell, “ and be 
sure and include in your publicity the amount of profit you 
are making.” This is the theory also adopted as good by the 
packing companies, the Standard Oil Company, many of the 
railroads, street car companies, and large interests that have 
transactions with many thousands of people in every State. 
Newspapers are being used for such publicity and for presen- 
tation of such facts as will set the public right and aid the 
big concerns in carrying on under present difficulties. The 
day of the paid publicity agent is not past, by any means, but 
the more he is paid, the more necessary it is that his propa- 
ganda shall be used — and to have it used, newspapers must 
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be paid for the space, not preyed upon for it. Recently the 
publicity agent for the Illinois Central Railway has testified 
that his road has secured the best results through paid news- 
paper advertising, and will continue to make large appropria- 
tions for that kind of publicity. He says the results have 
been checked, and the company knows. , 

In line with the above, a Church Advertising Conference 
was organized into a permanent department of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World at the convention held 
at Atlanta in June. The publicity heads of four denomina- 
tions were present. They were Herbert H. Smith, head of 
church advertising for the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.; 


New Home N 
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{nitial and characteristic advertising page from ‘‘ New Home”? edition of the Sia ail.) Beacon-News. 


Elmer T. Clark, manager of publicity of Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South; Frank E. Burkholder, publicity director Bap- 
tist $75,000,000 campaign, and Dr. Ralph Wells Keeler, direc- 
tor publicity Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Dr. C. F. Reisner, of New York city, in charge of the 
advertising conferences, stated that his church spends ten 
per cent of the entire budget in advertising, with the result 
that the congregations are larger and the increase in col- 
lections takes care of the advertising expense. Director 
Burkholder told how the Baptist churches spent $30,000 on 
advertising and raised $90,000,000. Elmer T. Clark told of 
the Methodist Christian education drive, which was put over 
recently with $22,000,000 subscribed during a time of business 
depression. 

Since the convention at Atlanta, a writer in the Daily 
American Tribune, a Catholic newspaper, has argued that the 
Catholic churches of this country might well afford to take 
up advertising as an aid to their pastors and churches. Thus 
the subject of church advertising is pressing steadily on to 
the point where its utility and advisability will be established. 
Newspapers now contribute more than most parishioners to 
the cause of any and all denominations, in the matter of news 
concerning religious matters in their communities. But to go 


further than mere news, the churches themselves should and 
finally will finance publicity departments, and the newspapers 
and printing presses will afford the best means for promoting 
church activities. 
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Observations 


Just why an inch should be a “ square,” or why any other 
quantity of space should be a “ square,” is more than we can 
see. Some old time printers seem to continue the use of the 
word square, or folio, or some such term for a given space of 
type. A line of type might much better be the unit, and the 
six point type the standard line. But even then there is the 
question of fat or lean face. How can any definite standard 
of type measurement be determined without first fixing the 
standard face or thickness of the type to be used? For in- 
stance, a six point roman type may contain twenty-six ems to 
the line and yet have a face so wide that it would require the 
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whole line to contain the alphabet. Manifestly, that would not 
be a correct standard for six point type. But if an ordinary, 
readable, commonly used face were selected which would 
contain all the letters of the alphabet within a space of sixteen 
or eighteen ems of said type, that would furnish a basis for 
standardized measurement. From that standard all kinds and 
sizes of type could be gaged in legal measurements, and no 
matter what the size of the type, so many ems would have to 
contain the alphabet. The equivalent of such a standard could 
be arrived at in court or in business, and final settlement be 
made on a basis of law, not of opinion as to size and shape 
of type — provided some recognized national authority first 
designates and adopts the standard. 





A clever little copyrighted souvenir want ad. advertisement 
has been sent in to us by the Brooklyn Eagle, and is worth 
mentioning. It consists of a couple of cardboard discs, fast- 
ened together with an eyelet at the center, so the discs revolve 
independently. On the top one is the want advertisement of 
the Eagle with instructions for the use of the want ad. price 
indicator, which is exactly what the souvenir is. On the outer 
edge of the under disc appear figures in large type which 
indicate the number of lines of want ad. desired, while a slit 
at the bottom of the upper disc permits the showing, in red 
figures printed on the under disc, of the figures that indicate 
the cost of, say, twelve lines, one, two, three, or more times. 
This valuable souvenir is somewhat like a permanent calendar. 
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REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
BY J. L. FRAZIER 


The Flagler News, Flagler, Colorado.— Our compliments on a very attrac- 
tive paper. Presswork is good and the advertisements, too. 

The County Review, Riverhead, New York.—Your first page, herewith repro- 
duced, is decidedly attractive and interesting looking. The whole paper, in 
fact, is good. Not the least of the good features is the clean, uniform print. 

The Duluth Herald, Duluth, Minnesota.— Our compliments on an excep- 
tional paper. Every editorial and mechanical feature is handled in such 
fashion as to indicate an efficient and thoroughly capable organization and 
excellent equipment. The display page calling attention to the new size of the 
paper, it having been changed from seven to eight columns on June 6, is impres- 
sive and ought to build prestige. Advertisements are well handled, and press- 
work is excellent. 

CAMPBELL CALVERT, Laurel, Montana.—The special Christmas issue of the 
Outlook is a good one in every respect, although the feature calling for greatest 
admiration is the presswork, halftones being admirably printed on news stock. 
There are some very striking advertisements in the edition although there are 
some that are faulty through the use of too much large display and because of 
crowding. 

Times PusBLisHING Company, Pandora, Ohio.—The Gospel Banner is excel- 
lent. The type dress is characterized by pleasing appearance and exceptional 
legibility. The page is just a trifle too nearly square and the main lines of 
the single column headings ought to be set in larger type. Presswork is very 
good. Outside the points made above, we recognize no features requiring im- 
provement, especially considering the nature of the publication. 
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‘Well ‘heal, interesting and attractive first page of Riverhead 
(N. Y.) Review, illustrating good effect of 
alignment of headings. 


The De Kalb Daily Chronicle, De Kalb, Illinois.— Your ‘“‘ Spring Number ” 
is a beauty. The issue is helped materially, and given significant importance, 
through the use of a large title illustration on the first page. Advertisements 
are remarkably well handled. The display is simple in that few points in each 
advertisement are emphasized and these are brought out emphatically. Press- 
work, too, is of the highest order. 

Cuar_es W. Hoerer, Aurora, Illinois—The ‘“‘ New Home’? edition of the 
Beacon-News of 128 pages (Whoopee!) is a hummer. It has the quality as 
well as the size, and it bulks like the Sunday edition of a leading metropolitan 
newspaper. Typographically it is exquisite, beyond reproach, and every 
superlative we could use would be justified in describing its excellence. As 
the issue was published to commemorate the opening of the new plant and 
office building of the Beacon-News, practically one whole section of sixteen 
pages is used to sell the Beacon-News to its readers and advertisers. Large 
halftone illustrations of the plant, with portraits of the staff, are interspersed 
with interesting stories of the production of a newspaper. We judge from the 
number of portraits that every member of the big staff got his picture in the 
paper, at least the janitor was not slighted, nor was the errand boy, for the 
matter of that. There are portraits, too, of leading business men past and 
present, and one group shows the mayors of the city since its incorporation. 
Historical matter of great local interest is featured throughout, which should 
make copies of the edition prized for years and years to come. In this hand- 
some and remarkable edition the capable men in charge of its production have 
done just what we have long advocated in these columns: They have confined 
the display of every advertisement to the single series, Caslon, and have prac- 
ticed rare restraint in the amount of display, too. The advertisements are rare 
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gems, and the paper from the physical standpoint is one of exceptional beauty. 
Our sense of pride is high, not that these publishers got the idea from us, but 
rather that they have proved the result of what we have tried to get others to 
try out. 

The News-Messenger, Marshall, Minnesota.—Your first page is a beauty. 
Presswork is very good indeed. The advertisements, while well displayed and 
arranged, are not as attractive as they might be, owing to the frequent use 
of the displeasing gothic or block letter. They are not so effective as display 
in some instances as they should be, because of the fact that the major display 
is not so strong as it ought to be. We don’t like too many display lines, but 
we want those that are used to stand out emphatically. 

Don J. Wickizer, Monticello, Indiana.—The Democrat is a very good paper 
all the way through. First page makeup is consistently interesting and pleasing. 
Advertisements are forcefully displayed and well arranged along the most 
effective lines of simplicity. They could be improved only by the general use 
of one style of display type, as with so many in use an inharmonious effect 
is created — sometimes within an advertisement and often on the pages as a 
whole. Uniform borders will also help in making a paper pleasing in appearance. 


THE BEMIDJ I SENTINEL 


=" LOCAL BUY MARRIES 





This first page from the Bemidji (Minn.) Sentinel won first honors 
in the makeup contest conducted by the Editors’ Short 
Course at the University of Minnesota. 


The Kemmerer Camera, Kemmerer, Wyoming.— Presswork is the best of 
the good features of your paper. The advertisements are, for the most part, 
simply and effectively arranged and displayed, but the use of conventional 
type ornaments as in job printing is not a good plan. In a job of few lines, 
as, for example, on a title page or cover, they may be quite properly used, but 
to take up space with them in an advertisement is a mistake. They add no 
value to an advertisement and only detract from the type matter. We dislike 
the frequent use of the extra condensed head letter in your advertisements. 
In the cramped space of the column they appear satisfactory, more, we are 
sure, because of continued custom than because of any beauty that the letter 
has — for it has none—but in the more open space of an advertisement 
and closely related to other types, such as romans, of regular shape, the 
effect produced is very displeasing. What is the significance of the parallel 
rules inside the border of the Club Clothing Store advertisement in your 
special Easter edition? Bet a nickel you can’t tell us. 

EpmuNpD CrossFIELD, Livingston, Montana.—You ask us point blank if we 
do not think an advertisement should have some reading matter at top, bottom 
or side. We answer you in kind that no publisher should allow his paper to 
be ruined by the dictates of his advertisers. We insist that if the paper is a 
good one — and one of the requirements of a good paper is a good makeup — 
the advertisements will get attention if they are made up according to the 
pyramid. The pyramid puts them where they do not distract a reader while 
he is endeavoring to read the news and where he is more likely to give them 
undivided attention when he has completed the news. You speak of adver- 
tisers getting ‘‘ sore’ because they do not get a good position. If they knew 
they could not dictate the position — if they had never been allowed to do it — 
they would have no comeback. Take the Chicago Tribune. No advertiser can 
dictate position in it. The Tribune follows the pyramid. Results from Tribune 
advertising are doubtless much larger per subscriber than in any poorly gotten 
up paper you can name. Plainly it must pay, because it costs an advertiser 
to buy space in it— and the same advertisers are found in it year after year. 
While we consider too many banner headings are used in the Enterprise, espe- 
cially when it is considered the news items they cover are not of sufficient 
importance to merit such emphasis, the paper is well gotten up on the whole. 
The advertisements are well arranged and displayed, and the presswork is good. 
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Waseca Journal-Chronicle, Waseca, Minnesota.—We have no suggestions 
to make that would improve your paper. It plainly shows those in charge of 
it have their ears to the ground and are on the job. Every feature is good. 

The Dawson News, Dawson, Georgia—We admire your paper very much 
indeed; it is excellent in all respects, particularly so as regards presswork, which 
is clean and readable. Advertisements, too, are worthy of special mention and 
the first page makeup is invariably orderly and well balanced — and interesting 
looking, too. 

Schuyler County Herald, Rushville, Ilinois.— First page makeup is thor- 
oughly satisfactory, and there is a large amount of interesting news matter 
throughout the paper, especially on the first page. The presswork is good, and 
the advertisements are well arranged and displayed. The appearance of the 
paper, however, is not so attractive as it would be if fewer styles of type were 
used and if the advertisements were arranged according to the pyramid, described 
elsewhere in this department. 
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judged by the generous package of specimens of clipped advertisements recently 
sent us. They are neat and attractive, yet forceful in display, due, first, to 
good judgment in display and arrangement and, second, to an excellent choice 
of type equipment. New Caslon, which is bold enough for any display and 
yet not so bold as to suggest the least crudity, is quite consistently used, and 
the effect of neatness and harmony that results from this restricted use of 
type makes the advertisements inviting and agreeable to the eye. A character- 
istic example is reproduced. 

Ben Wi ey, Charleston, Illinois — Advertisements are of the highest order. 
The restraint you practice in the number of lines emphasized and the emphatic 
display which you give those lines that are brought out is in a large measure 
the secret of their success. 

A. E. Wituts, Nueva Gerona, Isle of Pines, West Indies.— The ‘ Special 
17th Anniversary and U. S. Navy Edition” of the /sle of Pines Appeal is a 
remarkably interesting number, particularly from an editorial standpoint. The 
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Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of the Milwaukee Gas Light 
Company at $100 per Share 
and accrued dividends—Cash 
or partial monthly payments. 


Dividends payable quarterly. 
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f STOCK 
CONSERVATIVE investors in this stock have decided that 


L's AS SAFE AS MILWAUKEE ITSELF” 






$500,000,000 


It is estimated that this im- 
mense sum is lost annually by 
the public in poor investments. 
Absolute Safety of principal 
should be first considered when 
making an investment. 

The Milwaukee Gas Light 
Company's 7% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock is a profitable 
and desirable investment for 
Milwaukee investors. It has 
the main requirement, safety; 
“SAFE as Milwaukee Itself” 
Price $100.00 per share and 
accrued dividend. In cash, or 
by partial’payments, monthly. 


IF $1.75 PER SHARE 
Palb ev rveny THREE MONTHS. 


CUMULATIVE 
PREFERRED 
STOCK 

















TeeSECURITIES § SALES DEPARTMENTot 
the GAS COMP, 82 Wisconsin Street, 
Phone Broedway | 4 ey gladly furnish any 
further information desired regarding this stock. 








CUMULATIVE 
PREFERRED 
STOCK of the 


MILWAUKEE GAS 
LIGHT COMPANY 


—and have an assured income of 7 per 
cent upon your investment, payable 
quarterly’ March ist, June Ist, Sep- 
tember Ist, and December Ist —with 
unquestionable secunty. 


“Safe as Milwaukee Itself’ 


STOCK MAY 
BE BOUGHT 


oR 
ON MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS. 


The SECURITIES SALES. DEPARTMENTof 

t 182 Wisconsin Street, 
Prone Beseoeny Seva, will glad ly furnish any 
farer information desired regarding this stock 


Three striking three column advertisements prepared by the Meyer-Rotier Printing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for daily newspaper display of local 


gas company. They 


Ratpu C. Rosrnson, Point Pleasant Beach, New Jersey.—We agree with 
you that a certain variety in makeup is desirable occasionally, so long as the 
character of the paper is maintained. We know people by their faces, and a 
paper, too, should have identity in the character of its makeup. The Leader 
is a mighty iine paper, although we regret that in the arrangement of advertise- 


are particularly strong in attention value. 


large number of halftone illustrations makes the edition of great interest. A 
very good grade of paper was used and while the printing of the halftones is 
satisfactory for the mest part it should have been better. Advertisements are 
not in keeping with the standard of the paper otherwise. They are generally 
overdisplayed, both with respect to the number of lines brought out in display 
The fact, too, that in a single advertisement 





ments you follow the pyramid only occasionally. 


The McDowell Times, Keystone, West Virginia.—Your first page is well 
arranged, and the headings being quite carefully set make the page interesting. 
stematically arranged and balanced gives the page an 
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The fact that they are sy 
appearance of order, which adds to its inviting 
appearance. We note that on many of the advertise- 
ments you do not use borders, and that where bor- 
ders are used they are weak and made up of widely 
separated units. The effect is not neat, and the 
advertisements have a tendency to run _ together. 
Each display should be so handled that it will 
appear a unit, that there will be no danger of the 
eye wandering to an adjacent advertisement. 

The Carleton Observer, Hartland, New Bruns- 
wick.— Presswork is the one outstanding good fea- 
ture of the Observer. The question as to whether 
advertisements shall appear on the first page of a 
newspaper or not is something the individual pub- 
lisher will have to determine for himself, but the 
fact remains that the appearance of the paper is 
the same whether they appear thereon at the regular 
rate or at double rates. Certainly the paper is made 
less attractive, less interesting to readers and thereby 
of less value to advertisers. Why not, then, make 
the whole paper worth more and charge all adver- 
tisers a rate that will equal, or exceed, the income 
now derived from increased charges for first page 
space? We believe, and have always believed, 
that the publisher should control his space, that an 
advertiser should accept the space allotted him by 
the publisher, which allotment should be determined 
by the best interests of the paper. You spoil the 
appearance of your paper — without benefit to your 
advertisers, either —by the use of overlarge and 
overbold types in small advertisements. Another 
weakness in the advertisements is the lack of bor- 
ders — which would make them more pleasing be- 
cause of the greater unity their use would give 
them — which is likely to cause one to read from 
one advertisement into another unconsciously. As 
far as possible, one style of display type ought to 
be used in a paper, and certainly in a given adver- 
tisement. The large volume of advertising carried 
speaks well for your stores as well as for your 
advertising solicitor. 

Harvey C. KENDALL, Fremont, Nebraska.— The 
Tribune contains a fine line of advertising display, 
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* in all that is beautiful and fascinating 


faye selection of Wearing Apparel for 
) spring 1921 is the result of careful 

planning—a close search of markets 
and fashton sources—and with the main view of holding down 
prices to the very lowest mark. 
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KRASNE BROS. 








Attractive department store advertisement from 
Fremont (Neb.) Tribune, illustrating good use of a 
cut service and also how a feature within an adver- 
tisement may be set off by paneling. 


and the large size of the display. 
type faces that do not harmonize are often used detracts from the appearance 
cf the individual advertisements and from the paper as a whole. 

Works, 








Williamsburg, Ohio.—- Your paper, the Times, 
is very good indeed, the faults apparent being of a 
minor nature. The first page is interesting in 
appearance and is well balanced. There is a little 
too much ink on the copy sent us, but the fact 
that it is uniform makes the effect less pronounced 
than if it were uneven. The advertisements are 
forceful in display and are well arranged, and if 
the borders were of uniform plain rules the appear- 
ance of the paper would be better. It is desirable 
to have as near as possible a uniform distribution 
of advertisements over the different pages in order 
that there will be no pages overcrowded with adver- 
tisements. One page overcrowded with advertise- 
ments will suggest that the paper is for the most 
part advertising, when there may be an adequate 
amount of reading matter. 

Frep H. May, Lenoir, North Carolina.— In gen- 
eral the News-Topic is a fine paper. It will be 
so considered by any one who is not closely examin- 
ing for details. To one who is looking closely, the 
extra condensed head letter used in advertisements 
looks bad. That style of letter is ugly, and while 
long usage and the fact that it permits a lot in 
small space makes it acceptable in headlines, the ill 
effect is very pronounced in advertisements where 
there is ample space, as for example, the page for 
Efird’s in your May 13 issue. This advertisement 
is not at all attractive. Too many lines are given 
particular emphasis, and the variety of shapes and 
styles of type used make it ugly and uninviting. 
Compare that advertisement with the one for The 
First National Bank in the September, 1920, issue, 
which is also strong in display, but confined to the 
single series, Cheltenham Bold. The latter is far 
more inviting — and it is stronger, too. The adver- 
tisements are much better in the earlier issue. 

Marcus Hook Press, Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania. 
—The Automobile Edition is a dandy. The illus- 
trated first page stamps it as a “‘special’’ at the 
first glance. Most of the advertisements are strik- 
ing because of their large size and effective display. 
Others are weakened through the use of extra con- 
densed capitals for display. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND INFLUENCE OF 
AUTOMATIC MACHINERY IN THE 
PRINTING INDUSTRY* 


BY FRED W. GAGE 





———————————— 
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HEN I promised your program committee 
I would address you on this subject, I was 
under the impression that it would prove 
not only an interesting but a relatively easy 

| topic to prepare. After some weeks of 
intensive investigation, I will confess that 
more difficulties have arisen than I had 
dreamed of. In the first place it is not 
easy to differentiate between merely labor saving machinery 
as such, and automatic machinery which in most instances has 
resulted in displacing hand labor, or in reducing it to a mini- 
mum amount. In the next place there seems to exist, only 
in fragmentary form, any definite historical data touching the 
development of automatic machinery. 

Then, too, there must be considered those machines of 
which the Mergenthaler linotype may be considered fairly 
typical, absolutely automatic in most of its vital operations, 
yet requiring skilled attendance and manipulation by a highly 
intelligent operator. The history of the invention and per- 
fection of the linotype, and the struggles of its inventor are 
well known, as is also the case with the Lanston monotype 
and other machines calculated to do the work of the hand 
compositor. When these machines were first introduced there 
was bitter opposition to them from the hand compositors, who 
in their short sightedness could see only the possibility that 
machines might displace men. 

Yet when we consider the influence of the general intro- 
duction of these machines on the printing industry, we can 
not fail to see that it has been marvelously beneficial. Instead 
of displacing workmen, these machines have created oppor- 
tunities for multitudes of skilled operators which otherwise 
would never have existed. The vastly increased volume of 
printed matter which they have made possible has also been 
of tremendous influence in the invention and manufacture of 
vast quantities of printing presses, folding and binding ma- 
chinery and the like, which otherwise would never have been 
needed. And it seems to be the almost universal belief that 
in spite of the opposition of the workmen when they were first 
introduced, these machines, by reason of their greater produc- 
tion, have enabled the payment of better wages and made 
possible better working conditions. In this way the workmen 
and their families have been greatly benefited and their living 
conditions raised to a higher plane. Thus the influence of 
these machines has been of signal importance in helping to 
raise the entire standards of the printing industry. 

Furthermore, we have witnessed recently developments 
which suggest even greater and more far reaching benefits to 
the industry through the systematized and wisely directed 
efforts being put forth by the manufacturers of the so called 
typesetting machines to raise the typographic standards of 
their output. Primarily their aim was to increase production 
and lower its cost, a most laudable ambition, and very gen- 
erally fulfilled. As contrasted with the indiscriminate and 
incongruous use of the great diversity of type faces, etc., 
available to the machine owner, there has come a well con- 
ceived and splendidly executed plan to make typographic 
design and correct, dignified use of the possibilities of every 
machine, available for every user. 

It seems to me that in thus giving to the industry the bene- 
fit of some of the ablest and most capable thinkers along these 
lines, the machine manufacturers are rendering a most val- 





: *An address before the second annual convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Printing House Craftsmen, delivered by Fred W. Gage, treasurer of 
the Gage Printing Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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uable service, and one which will be of great and enduring 
influence for good. Of course the perfection of the automatic 
single type casting machine as still used in the regular type 
foundries, as compared with the preceding methods of hand 
casting, marked another important era, but one which per- 
haps needs no discussion at present. 

Before leaving this particular phase of the subject it might 
be well to consider how limitless seem the possibilities of 
invention. We can all remember when we perhaps admitted 
in a more or less patronizing manner that ‘“O, yes, the ma- 
chines can set straight matter all right, but there will never 
be anything doing on display matter.” Yet there are machines 
which do successfully and economically set display matter. 

To most of you, however, it is probable that my sub- 
ject has suggested the application of automatic attachments 
directly displacing hand labor, such as the various types of 
feeders on cylinder and platen presses, folding machines, paper 
ruling machines and the like, as well as those machines which 
are automatic in some or all of their operations. Of this lat- 
ter type the case making and pamphlet binding machines as 
used in the modern book bindery are excellent illustrations. 

So far as the devices for handling single sheets of paper 
are concerned, it is difficult to trace authoritatively their his- 
tory or development. It is very evident, however, that their 
inventors, very reasonably and logically, sought to duplicate, 
in so far as mechanical means would allow, the action of the 
human fingers and hands. Supplementing these devices came 
the use of compressed air and of mechanically induced 
vacuum. 

The ingenuity shown in these machines forms a most strik- 
ing tribute to the inventive genius of man as applied in an 
attempt to eliminate one of the most irksome tasks in the 
printing industry —the monotonous feeding of successive 
thousands of sheets of paper in exact position and correctly 
timed to the movements of the press or other machine. 

Various types of feeders have been evolved to meet the 
varying needs of the service required, many of them equipped 
with delicately adjusted attachments which seem to have an 
almost uncanny intelligence in detecting an imperfectly fed 
or otherwise objectionable sheet. Many of them are capable 
of adjustment, with relative ease, to almost any sheet, and 
for handling thicknesses from onion skin measuring approxi- 
mately one one-thousandth of an inch in thickness up to blank 
boards nearly one-sixteenth of an inch thick. 

In the bindery we find machines for gathering and collat- 
ing folded signatures, trimming off the folds, gluing on a piece 
of fabric, putting on the paper cover and delivering the book 
or catalogue all trimmed and ready to be sent out. Many 
other machines of similar automatic operation are also found 
in the modern book bindery. 

Tracing their development one finds a record of hopeful 
but expensive experimentation which to those unacquainted 
with the vastness of the industry would seem prohibitively 
costly. So rapidly have improvements been made, machines 
being alluringly bettered long before they had commenced to 
wear out, that the word obsolescence has had to find a place 
in every printer’s cost summary. 

Right here we find a key to the great influence which these 
inventions have had on the industry, and also a suggestion of 
certain developments which have been far from beneficial. 
These we will take up later, first analyzing the good influ- 
ences. Easily first among these should be noted the release 
of thousands of workers from a task the monotony of which 
can best be appreciated by one who has had the experience. 
Also we must consider this fact, that because of the nature 
of the business, with its constantly fluctuating volume, over- 
time has come to be considered as a necessary evil, and to one 
feeding a press by hand a twelve or fourteen hour day becomes 
a terrific drain on physical resources. With the automatic 
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feeder, and its steel muscles and tendons, fatigue is quite 
unknown, and with reasonable care in lubrication twenty-four 
hour days are perfectly permissible. Hence the influence of 
these mechanisms in increasing output is so marked as to 
largely account for their rapid introduction. Cold figures 
indicate that the press or machine automatically fed gives a 
greater product per hour or day than is possible with hand 
feeding. 

Because of the fact that presses are normally more sub- 
ject to stoppages than are folding machines, the latter seem 
to show a materially greater increase in production when me- 
chanically fed. The careful pressman will occasionally inspect 
the form on the press, clean out engravings, replenish ink 
fountain, etc., usually doing this while the human feeder is 
putting up a fresh lift of paper, but once the folding machine 
is correctly adjusted there is no need for stoppage. Hence 
we find many concerns claiming as high as a thirty-five per 
cent increase per hour by the substitution of mechanical for 
hand feeding on folding machines, while on ruling machines 
the increase is even greater. 

Mechanically fed platen presses customarily show twenty- 
five per cent greater production than those hand fed, but it 
should not be overlooked that this is due not so much to a 
greater speed per hour, as to the fact that more continuous 
operation is possible. Figures as to increased production by 
the use of mechanical feeders on cylinder presses show wide 
variance, but it is probable that the average increase of out- 
put is not far from fifteen per cent. It should not be over- 
looked, however, that almost without exception the reports 
show mechanical feeding to be more accurate and less waste- 
ful than hand feeding, with a delightful absence of finger 
marks and smudges on platen jobs! 

It is difficult to estimate how generally automatic machines 
are in use in the industry, but a fairly recent compilation 
indicates that there are approximately fifteen thousand flat 
bed presses in use in the United States, of which something 
over six thousand have mechanical feeders attached. Pos- 
sibly a like ratio prevails as regards folding and ruling ma- 
chines, but it is doubtful as applied to platen presses. 

Turning to the other side of the question, it is not difficult 
to see some exceedingly harmful results which have followed 
the introduction of automatic machinery, coupled with the 
willingness of inventors to build special machines for special 
needs. Apparently the average employing printer is born an 
optimist and persistently cultivates optimism all his life! 
When a job comes along that is unusual as to size of paper, 
trimmed page or other details, he seems to fairly revel in the 
opportunity to order a special size of paper, a special, perhaps 
unnecessary, size or style of press, and a special type of fold- 
ing machine, all these in the optimistic hope that he may find 
further use for them in the future! 

While in the vast majority of cases he might easily per- 
suade the customer — and to the latter’s advantage — to use 
standard stock and standard equipment, he deliberately en- 
courages the “special” plans, often in a mistaken belief that 
the odd or the grotesque is attractive. As an instance, note 
how page sizes of popular magazines have varied and been 
changed to meet the personal whims of changing executives. 

It is pleasing to know that there has set in a definite move- 
ment toward a fairly standard magazine size, it being reported 
on good authority that such influential publications as the 
Literary Digest, Life, Film Fun, Leslie’s Weekly and Judge 
have all decided on a trimmed size of 8%4 by 11%, this being 
the present size of Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, and 
others. In addition, their new policy contemplates that each 


issue shall consist of units of even signatures, with no odd 
forms to print or fold. Think what this means in the making 
of their paper, and what it might mean to the press and folding 
machine manufacturers. 
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For there is no escaping this very definite fact: The 
press builders and the folding machine manufacturers have 
been called on to build altogether too many sizes and styles 
of machines, and in complying have aided in greatly over- 
equipping the printing industry. That a very considerable 
overequipment, for normal times, existed, has long been 
known to every impartial observer, but it was left to an out- 
sider to put it in cold figures. John Williams reported as a 
detail of the Hoover plan of eliminating waste in industry 
that the printing industry is from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty per cent overequipped! 

The deplorable results of this condition affect almost every 
man in the industry. Prices are cut below the bare cost of 
production in an attempt to keep the wheels turning. It is 
questionable whether the volume of printing is ever stimu- 
lated by lowered prices, but there is no debate as to the effect 
of these prices on the printers’ competitors. 

Now we see pretty clearly what has happened. The printer 
has provided more machinery than he needs. Some of it has 
been necessary because the older machine was obsolete; but 
how the printer has hated to scrap that old machine! “It'll 
come in handy, some day,” he says, so he permits it to take 
up valuable floor space. And as we have seen, he has appar- 
ently never realized the benefits of standardization, and so 
has a wide variety of sizes and styles in machines. 

Now, as a member and an officer of the United Typothete 
of America I am proud to say that this organization has gone 
very definitely on record as strongly advocating the elimina- 
tion of odd size papers, odd size presses and special folding 
machines. In other words, we want to standardize the indus- 
try and its tools. 

Probably most of you have noted the splendid stand taken 
by the American Writing Paper Company along similar lines. 
In other words, by reducing the number of grades of paper 
made in their mills to a reasonable amount, they will be able 
to produce that number of grades far more economically. By 
demanding an extra price for odd and special size papers, all 
papermakers are on record in their dislike therefor. 

The press builders and folding machine manufacturers 
assure us of their whole hearted codperation in the attempt 
to standardize their product. 

The whole trend of the times is toward the greatest econ- 
omy in production costs as one of the means whereby we may 
return to “normalcy.” Certainly the standardization sug- 
gested is a very definite means to that end, and I believe this 
is a matter in which the Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men can render signal service to the industry. You are a very 
logical group to join hands with the United Typothete in 
standardizing paper, machines and so forth, and thus increase 
production at a decreased cost. 

My thought would be that this convention might very 
properly go on record as strongly in favor of this plan. Fur- 
thermore, I believe each of you should use your influence in 
your respective plants along these lines: 

1. Plan, and assist others to plan, the use of only stand- 
ard papers handled in standard ways. 

2. Use your influence to prevent the purchase of addi- 
tional equipment unless its permanent need is clearly indi- 
cated. Then get the best and equip it with automatic feeders 
or attachments. 

3. Use all reasonable efforts for scrapping old, obsolete 
machines that are seldom used, rather than to trade them in 
or let some other printer have them. 

Now, I don’t imagine that my friends among the machin- 
ery manufacturers will immediately approve these suggestions, 
although they will result in ultimate good to all concerned, 
but I am hopeful that some of these suggestions may be of 
benefit to you as you return to your various positions of 
responsibility. 
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PHOTOENGRAVING’S CENTENARY 
AND AFTER* 


BY S. H. HORGAN 


HEN your hearty, healthy and happy presi- 
dent, Perry Long, honored me by an invi- 
tation to tell, at this epoch making conven- 
tion, something of what I know about that 
most beautiful member of the graphic arts 
family, ‘‘ photoengraving,” I imagine he had 
several purposes in mind: First, he wanted 
==3} to show how old an engraver could be and 
live; then, he knew I was around when photoengraving was 
a puny infant, that I had helped rock its cradle, that I had 
watched its growth and now that it was happily married to 
the printing press, he thought it would be appropriate that I 
should put on record something of its history before I passed 
on to that bourne from which no engraver returns. 

After working in a printing office in 1870 and learning pho- 
tography sufficiently to own my own gallery in 1872 and 1873, 
I applied in 1874 for employment in the only photoengraving 
plant on this continent. Today there are, according to the 
U. S. census report of 1919, 421 engraving plants in this coun- 
try, producing $24,209,000 worth of engravings. In 1874 I 
secured a position on the only illustrated daily newspaper in 
the world. Today there are 2,000 daily newspapers in the 
United States that are illustrated. From 1877 to 1880 I was 
the only outdoor photographer connected with a daily news- 
paper in the world; today the newspaper photographer is 
ubiquitous. In 1880 I was making the only halftones; today 
they are in such common use by you craftsmen that the 1919 
census states that $24,000,000 worth of coated paper was 
manufactured to use in printing them. These are a few nota- 
ble changes to occur in the span of one man’s life and are 
some of the reasons why I am brought to this convention. 
Perhaps in the exposition portion I will be marked exhibit “X.” 

We are now celebrating the centennial of the making of 
the first photoengraving, so I have been asked to tell some- 
thing of the invention and its evolution to present day excel- 
lence. This will be done briefly, noting but a few of the 
pioneers to whose study, research and experiment we are in- 
debted for modern methods of illustrating; for be it under- 
stood that all of what is now known under the generic term 
of “ processwork ” is the result of years of study on the part 
of artists, scientists, lithographers and master craftsmen, like 
yourselves, who in laboratories and workshops have worked 
out laboriously all the processes now used. None of it was 
discovered by accident. The men who accomplished most 
never made any money by it, their only reward being the sat- 
isfaction gained from accomplishment. 

The first photoengraver was Joseph Niepcephore Niepce, 
of Chalons-sur-Saone, France, and like all the master minds 
who succeeded him in developing processwork he was a man 
of scientific training, of artistic taste, possessing a persistency 
of purpose that frequent failures could not discourage. Niepce 
was evidently educated for the priesthood. A war between 
France and Italy gave him an opportunity for adventure and 
he enlisted. He rose to an officer’s rank, and through sickness 
was invalided to Nice, France, where he regained his health 
while losing his heart to his nurse, whom he later married, 
bringing her to his home at Chalons. There in 1818 as an 
artist he took up lithography, which was just being introduced 
into France. He possessed a camera-obscura, which at that 
time was merely a scientific toy, and noting the beautiful 
images a camera would throw on a screen, he conceived the 
idea of discovering some way of fixing these images of the 
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camera so that they might be used in the printing press. What 
a remarkable mind this father of photoengraving must have 
had to imagine that the impalpable, imponderable something 
called light might be brought to our service in engraving plates 
of hard metal, for that is what Niepce eventually accomplished. 

There were several substances known at that time to be 
unusually sensitive to light; since then we have learned that 
almost everything is affected by light. Niepce brought to his 
use the last substance we might consider, the asphalt with 
which our streets are paved. Like most of those who followed 
him he kept his experiments secret; but we have since learned 
that he dissolved asphalt in an oil like turpentine, varnished 
a metal plate with it, and when the varnish was dry exposed 
the metal plate either in the camera-obscura or under an 
engraved print to the action of light, and then with turpentine 
dissolved the asphalt unaffected by the action of light, etched 
the plate in acid and printed from it. The principle which 
Niepce used is the basis of all photoengraving today. 

Photoengraving lay dormant until 1839, when the French 
government gave the daguerreotype as a present to the world. 
The daguerreotype, as you know, is a picture made in the 
camera on a copper plate with a silver mirror surface. What 
happened then has been repeated by every new discovery in 
photography, and that is to find some way of making a print- 
ing plate out of the photograph so that numerous copies might 
be made in permanent printing ink, for every picture made 
by photography was expected to fade. Scientists and others 
began at once to etch or by electro deposition turn a daguer- 
reotype into a printing plate, but without success. 

That year, 1839, was the greatest year for photography. 
Besides the daguerreotype, Fox Talbot, of England, announced 
the making of photographs on paper, and Mungo Ponton 
announced that paper saturated with potassium bichromate 
was sensitive to light. Ponton missed the real significance of 
his discovery, and it remained for the great master minds of 
Louis Poitevin and Fox Talbot to find out that it was the size, 
or glue, in the paper and not the fiber itself that was hardened 
by the action of light on bichromates. This discovery gave us 
modern photoengraving. 

Lithography was the simplest method of printing illustra- 
tions in Poitevin’s day, so he applied photography to lithog- 
raphy, which became the first method of bringing photography 
to the aid of the printing press. This was in 1855. By 1859, 
John Osborne, of Melbourne, Australia, perfected a photo- 
lithographic method, which he introduced into the United 
States in 1866. The greatest impetus given to connecting up 
the camera and the printing press was, however, in 1872, when 
a Canadian company brought $750,000 in gold to New York 
and founded the Graphic Company. On March 4, 1873, this 
company began the publication of The New York Daily 
Graphic, the first illustrated daily newspaper in the world, 
which continued for eighteen years. The Daily Graphic was 
one of the wonders of its day, and its chief value was that it 
proved that a photomechanical method of producing pictures 
had at last been found that was reliable, otherwise they could 
not turn out pictures so quickly and issue the paper with such 
perfect regularity. This heartened experimenters everywhere, 
and may be said to have been the first real marriage of pho- 
tography and the printing press. 

How to get engravings by photography, that could be 
printed with type, was still an unsolved problem when the 
Daily Graphic started. Paul Pretsch tried it in Vienna, but 
his idea proved unreliable. It was John Moss, in New York, 
who first made practical printing blocks by photography. He 
was followed by William Mumler, of Boston, who invented the 
photoelectrotype process, and published American Punch by 
this method, from 1879 to 1881. Up to this time it was neces- 
sary that all illustrations should be drawn in lines or engraved 
on wood before they could be reproduced by photomechan- 
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ical method. On March 4, 1880, the New York Daily Graphic 
began printing pure halftones, and this completed the union 
of the printing press and photography. My friend, Fred Ives, 
seeing what I was doing on the Daily Graphic, took up the 
idea and improved upon it. Some three years later a German 
named Meisenbach patented still another method of halftone 
making, which was eventually abandoned for the one devised 
by Mr. Ives. 

To illustrate the failing common to us all to appreciate 
that which is imported, as being somehow superior to our 
domestic product: When Meisenbach died a few years ago, 
the American press proclaimed him as “ the inventor of half- 
tone,” although I had been making and publishing halftones 
three years before the inventor invented them. Rather an 
embarrassing position for one to be in. I should have had 
common decency, at least, before publishing any halftones to 
wait until some foreigner invented them. But allowances 
should be made in this case. I was only twenty-three when I 
studied out the idea, and a young man is liable to be impulsive. 

Many stories could be told of the trials a pioneer has with 
a new idea. In 1893, while I was art manager of the New 
York Herald, I wrote Mr. Bennett in Paris that I thought a 
halftone could be printed in the Herald. Bennett sent my 
letter to Jack Hayes, the pressroom foreman, for an opinion, 
which was this: ‘“ Any man who thought a halftone could be 
printed on a stereotyping web press was such a damn fool that 
he had no business on a newspaper.” This injured me with 
Mr. Bennett, and he fired me later, as a “nut,” I suppose. 

Some years later I went to the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, of 
the New York Tribune, with the idea, and he said that if it 
would not cost one dollar in the way of extra expense, he 
would be willing to try the experiment. (Whitelaw was a 
spendthrift.) Some days afterward he sent for me and told 
me that, if possible, he would like to have, on the front page 
of the Tribune, a halftone of the new senator, “Tom ” Platt. 
So I went into his engraving department and photographed 
and etched a halftone of Platt, which was published February 
12, 1879, and which was the first halftone printed on a fast 
web perfecting press. Since then the halftone has gone 
around the world. [Here Mr. Horgan showed a copy of the 
New York Daily Graphic containing the first halftone and 
also one of the New York Tribune with the first halftone from 
a press using stereotype plates. | 

We now come to the most wonderful development of the 
union of photography and the printing press, and that is the 
reproduction of colors by photography so that they can be 
printed in the press. This we owe to William Kurtz, of New 
York, who in March, 1893, published in the Engraver & 
Printer, of Boston, this picture entitled “ Photography in 
Colors. Taken from Nature by William Kurtz, New York. 
Printed in three colors on a Steam Press.” Kurtz took all the 
three color theories that had appeared before his time and 
put them into practice, though he lost his fortune in the doing 
of it, and died poor. Every one connected with three and 
four color printing, whether in pressbuilding, paper or ink 
making, has been benefited by the labors of this pioneer. 

You all know that there are three distinct methods of 
printing: The planographic, or flat surface one, such as 
lithography, offset printing and collotype or gelatin printing, 
the typographic or relief plate method, and the intaglio 
method which is known as plate printing, photogravure, and 
now rotagravure. I had mastered photolithography during 


the late seventies, was in business as a relief plate engraver 
in 1881, and discovered at that time a method of intaglio 
engraving. There was no demand for that kind of engraving, 
as it had to be printed on hand presses, so I lost my little 
savings, as Kurtz had done. 

And now comes the greatest marvel of all, the invention 
of Karl Klic, in Lancaster, England, of the method of intaglio 
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engraving, unfortunately put to such common use in the 
printing of Sunday newspaper supplements. This would seem 
to be as near perfection as the wedding of photography and 
the printing press can be. When results are printed in color 
in this manner we need seek no farther. Time will permit 
only a passing reference to the application of photography to 
the offset press and the beautiful results being attained by 
color printing in that manner. It has a great future. 

And now, gentlemen, while passing in a hurried review the 
hundred year history of the attempts to bring photography to 
the service of the printing press, we have been compelled to 
notice but a few names of the army of men it required to 
bring processwork to its present day importance in the allied 
printing trades. We may have noticed that the printing press 
and photography were courting each other for a long time 
before they became hitched up. They are now happily mar- 
ried, never to be divorced, and they have brought forth a 
numerous family, which it is our duty as intelligent craftsmen 
to be well acquainted with. Some of their names are: Line 
engraving; halftone; duotype; duograph; four color, three 
color and two color engraving; collotype; photoplanography, 
which includes lithography and offset printing; photointaglio 
engraving, including photogravure and now rotagravure. We 
have methods plenty, but they are not appreciated fully be- 
cause they are not understood. Many beautiful applications 
of photography to the printing press are neglected, such as the 
duograph and duotype, requiring but two printings, which 
would frequently change a commonplace piece of printing to 
a work of art. A great service craftsmen’s clubs will do for 
their members will be to invite discussion of these subjects 
by men acquainted with them. 

One might imagine that, the fundamentals of good photo- 
engraving being understood, and having progressed thus far, 
all that remains would be to continue this progress. Unfor- 
tunately it is not working out that way. There are already 
signs that a decadence has set in. There has been much 
processwork done in the past, of such a high grade of excel- 
lence that it can not be duplicated today. This statement 
may shock, but the exhibits are here to prove it. The history 
of all the arts is but repeating itself. Sculpture, painting, 
printing, line engraving, mezzotint, wood engraving have all 
risen to a height, and then declined. Many of us have lived 
through the Golden Age of wood engraving, during the late 
seventies and the eighties, and have seen the art almost dis- 
appear. How can one account for it? Well, among other 
causes, the “ Speed Demon” has taken hold of this genera- 
tion, together with the Eighth Deadly Sin, “ Efficiency.” Both 
are destroying art ideals. Go to any art museum in the world. 
Select any beautiful exhibit of engraving or printing, and you 
will find speed of production and efficiency had nothing to do 
with them. One illustration of this misdirected efficiency is 
an attempt to destroy the beauty of three and four color 
printing by reducing the three colors of the printing inks 
used to three standard or fixed hues; with the result that all 
color printing will be brought to monotonous similarity, that 
individuality on the part of the engraver and printer will be 
destroyed, and that the whole will be changed from an art 
production to mere manufacture. 

The hope for the future of the allied printing trades lies 
in the craftsmen’s clubs, which are coming into existence so 
rapidly and to which this great convention will give renewed 
incentive. Of late years we have been giving consideration 
to questions of hours and wages, and have been neglecting the 
most important subject — craftsmanship. Other nations have, 
through trade schools and close study, kept up their progress 
in the printing arts. We are soon going to experience fierce 
competition with Europe and Japan, so that craftsmen’s clubs 
have not been organized any too soon to promote education 
among its members. 
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SOME HIGH SPOTS OF THE CRAFTSMEN’S 
CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION 


BY CARMAN T. FISH 


One of the outstanding features of the second annual con- 
vention of the International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, held at Chicago, July 25, 26 and 27, was the elec- 
tion as president of the association of the man who did more 
than any one else to make the Graphic Arts Exposition the 
greatest printing show ever held. The man is William R. 
Goodheart, superintendent of Stromberg, Allen & Co., and 
president of the Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 
Mr. Goodheart would be the first one to give due credit to his 
fellow members of the Chicago Club and to the officers of the 
International Association for their loyal support and inval- 
uable help in engineering the whole proposition, but the fact 
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Addresses of welcome were given by William Hale Thomp- 
son, Mayor of Chicago, and by James T. Igoe, City Clerk, 
who is himself a printer. 

One of the most interesting addresses of the convention 
was that of Stephen H. Horgan, who bears the distinguished 
title of “ Dean of Photoengravers.” Mr. Horgan is connected 
with the Sinclair & Valentine Company, of New York city, 
and for over twenty-eight years has been editor of the Process 
Engraving Department of THE INLAND PRINTER. Mr. Hor- 
gan’s address, “‘ Photoengraving’s Centenary and After,” is 
printed elsewhere in this issue. 

It was with deep regret that those present learned that, 
owing to the death of his father, William John Eynon, presi- 
dent of the United Typothete of America, would not be pres- 
ent to deliver his address on “ Tolerance.” A message of 
condolence was forwarded to Mr. Eynon. 


e 


* 


ft 





Executive Committee — The Men Who Put Over the Graphic Arts Exposition. 
Robert Imlach, E. L. Wilson, William C. Schmidt, Charles P. Evans, Frank Dermody, Frank R. Shank, August D. 


Standing, left to right: 
Robrahn. 


Sitting: 
remains that without Goodheart’s courage, determination and 
executive ability the machinery would not have run so 
smoothly and the Graphic Arts Exposition would not have 
achieved its remarkable success. The courage and vision of 
the Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen can be better 
appreciated by the fact that the Graphic Arts Exposition, 
which required the immediate signing of contracts involving 
over $10,000, was launched when there was only $129 in the 
treasury. Another case of 1921 rewarding fighters! 

The other officers elected were: First vice president, 
Edward W. Calkin, Boston; second vice president, Harvey 
H. Weber, Buffalo; treasurer, John J. Deviny, Washington; 
secretary, L. M. Augustine, Baltimore. Boston was chosen as 
the convention city for 1922. 

The sessions of the convention were unusually interesting 
as well as educational. The addresses, which covered many 
different phases of the graphic arts, were delivered by men 
who were authorities in their own branches and whose names 
are familiar to craftsmen throughout the United States. Many 
of the speakers were of international reputation. Perry R. 
Long, the genial gentleman who is now retiring from his duties 
as president of the association, presided at all sessions. 


Christen Olsen, Harrie A. Sackett, E. J. McCarthy, William R. Goodheart, George E. Crane, A. F. Lewis. 


Camille de Veze, of New York city, read the report of the 
Emblem Committee which had been formed to investigate the 
history of the now well known craftsmen’s emblem. From the 
Vienna Hof Bibliothek information was received which proved 
that this emblem originated in the Fust and Schoeffer Psalter 
of 1457. 

Training in craftsmanship was described by John Clyde 
Oswald, editor of The American Printer, who spoke briefly of 
the work of the National Society for Vocational Training and 
the Committee on Education of the United Typothete of 
America. Mr. Oswald advised all those interested in this 
important subject to write to the Department of Vocational 
Training at Washington for the free booklet entitled “‘ Fore- 
man Training.” 

Dr. William C. Blumm, of the Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C., explained the relation of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards to the printing industry. Dr. Blumm emphasized the need 
of standards in printing as well as in other industries, and the 
economies effected through codperation with the Government 
in research work. He described the research work with paper, 
ink and plates carried on in the Government Printing Office. 
The results of the experiments with paper are described in 
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circular No. 107 and those with ink in No. 53. These cir- 
culars are furnished free on request to the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Dr. Blumm believes there is no other industry in the 
country with the same amount of capital invested that offers 
such opportunities for research as does printing. The devel- 
opments in printing in the past few years, he considers, are 
little short of miraculous, but the possibilities which can be 
reached by the application of science and research have 
scarcely begun. 

Following Dr. Blumm the convention had the pleasure of 
hearing a few words of greeting from the public printer, 
George H. Carter. Mr. Carter said that it is his ambition to 
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men’s clubs movement as the employer sees it. Mr. McFar- 
land emphasized the value of education in printing, and 
deplored the fact that master printers are too inclined to 
ignore it. Printing conventions, he said, have usually dealt 
with discussions of costs, estimates and competition, followed 
by a good time, with education ignored. Another mistake 
made by employing printers is that they lose track of the 
human element; most of them do not know their men per- 
sonally and are not interested in them. Mr. McFarland de- 
clared the unions and employing printers are equally guilty in 
neglecting education, as they have passed by opportunities to 
produce a better product which would sell for more money. 
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The Ladies Were on the Job, Too — The Auxiliary Committee. 


Standing, left to right: Mrs. E. L. Wilson, Mrs. Christen Olsen, Mrs. William C. Schmidt. Seated: Mrs. Frank R. Shank, Mrs. Frank Dermody, 
Mrs. William R. Goodheart, Mrs. Harrie A. Sackett, Mrs. W. F. Barnard. Inset: Mrs. E. J. McCarthy, who was 
too busy to get into the group photo. 


Photo by Kaufmann & Fabry Company. 
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Annex at the south end. 


put the Government Printing Office on a business basis, and 
in this he has the hearty support of President Harding. 

“ The Influence and Effect of Automatic Equipment in the 
Printing Industry ” was the subject of the address given by 
Fred W. Gage, of Battle Creek, Michigan. Mr. Gage’s address 
is printed elsewhere in this issue. 

C. W. Kellogg, of the American Type Founders Company, 
Jersey City, spoke of the work of the efficiency department of 
the American Type Founders Company in helping printers to 
lay out their plants so as to secure the best results from their 
personnel and equipment. 

The development and possibilities: of trade composition 
were discussed by Frank M. Sherman. Mr. Sherman told how 
trade composition had developed from the mere setting of 
galleys of slugs of straight matter for printers to the more 
complicated and extensive service they are giving today. He 
pointed out the economy effected by the small printer when 
he has the composition for large jobs done in a trade compos- 
ing plant instead of using hand composition. 

J. Horace McFarland, who has been a popular speaker at 
printers’ conventions for many years, dealt with the crafts- 


The purpose of the craftsmen’s clubs is to remedy this state 
of affairs, as the printing trade is far behind what it might be 
had it been the subject of research elsewhere than in the work- 
shop. While other industries have been conducting scientific 
research work the printing industry has been content to “ let 
George do it,” and George has been on strike for a long time. 
Mr. McFarland pointed out that while printing is third in 
importance among the industries of the United States, there 
are only two schools of printing of college grade in the coun- 
try, the Carnegie Institute of Technology and the U. T. A. 
School. Lack of pride and lack of knowledge have been 
responsible for the master printer making such a small show- 
ing among business men. Mr. McFarland said he does not want 
to see boys learn printing by running errands or sweeping 
floors. They should be taught printing. The future of the 
craft would be more likely to be decided by the craftsmen’s 
clubs than by the unions or the employing printers. Great 
things would happen when the front office and the shop 
started working together for the good of printing. 

Those interested in offset printing learned much about the 
subject from the address given by Warren C. Browne, editor 
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of The National Lithographer, New York city. Mr. Browne 
described the offset process and the nature of the work pro- 
duced by it. He gave much good advice to printers who are 
thinking of entering the offset field. Offset printing, he said, 
is a lithographic process and is not adapted to typography. 
Mr. Browne gave much information regarding the equipment 
necessary for offset printing and mentioned which jobs could 
be more profitably produced by the offset method and which 
ones are better adapted to letterpress printing. 


Mrs. Clara J. Shepard. 


Daughter of the founder of Tor INLAND PRINTER, hostess at the booth of the 
Old Time Printers’ Association, and active with the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
Committee in planning the entertainment for the ladies. 


The convention was brought to a fitting close by the ban- 
quet held at the Drake Hotel on Wednesday evening, July 27, 
given to the delegates by the Chicago Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. Needless to say, the satisfying of the inner man 
was not the least of the banquet’s attractions and the guests 
did ample justice to the excellent cuisine of the Drake Hotel. 
But in justice to the printing house craftsmen and their friends, 
we hasten to add that the intellectual and esthetic features of 
the evening’s‘program made an even stronger appeal. 

The guests had the pleasure of hearing addresses by the 
newly elected president of the International Association, Wil- 
liam R. Goodheart; his predecessor in office, Perry R. Long, of 
Philadelphia; John J. Deviny, Washington, D. C.; George H. 
Carter, the Public Printer, Washington, D. C., and Fred W. 
Gage, of Battle Creek, Michigan. William Grant Edens, vice 
president of the Central Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago, 
was toastmaster. 

The musical part of the program, which was under the 
direction of Mrs. Harlo R. Grant, was a real treat. The orches- 
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tra and soloists comprised some of the best musical talent 
available in Chicago and the guests showed that they could 
appreciate art in music as well as in typography. 

A pleasant feature of the evening was the presentation to 
Mr. and Mrs. Long by the International Association. Mr. 
Long received a handsome watch and chain as a token of appre- 
ciation for his valued services to the association. The sacri- 
fices borne by the ‘“ power behind the throne ” in the interrup- 
tion of home life caused by her husband’s devotion to duty 
were recognized by the presentation of a beautiful watch to 
Mrs. Long. John Clyde Oswald, publisher of The American 
Printer, made the presentations. 

A fitting background to the convention was formed by the 
Graphic Arts Exposition. In the Coliseum was assembled the 
greatest and most varied collection of machinery and equip- 
ment used in the graphic arts that has ever been exhibited 
to the public. Everything used in printing and the allied 
trades, from a hair space to a cylinder press, was on exhibi- 
tion. It would be impossible to describe all the machines and 
devices displayed. Some of them were shown to the public 
for the first time, others had only recently been put on the 
market. Owing to lack of space, the detailed report of the 
exposition and exhibits has been held over for the September 
issue. 

The exhibitors were unanimous in declaring that the results 
of the exhibition had greatly exceeded their fondest hopes. 
Both the immediate sales and the future leads were highly 
gratifying. The sales made on the floor of the Coliseum do not 
begin to demonstrate the full importance of the exposition. 
The real value lies in the education that the visiting craftsman 
has received. He has gained new ideas about the efficiency 
and economy of up to date equipment for the print shop. 
Even though he may not be able to invest in extra machinery 
at present, he is sold on the benefits of such equipment. 

A gratifying feature of the exposition was the fact that 
the Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen charged no 
admission fee. In spite of the heavy expenses involved in 
staging such a show, the club decided to treat as guests all 
craftsmen who came to Chicago. Tickets were required for 
admission to the Coliseum, but they were freely given to all 
who were interested in a practical manner in printing or the 
allied trades. 

One particularly valuable feature of the exposition was the 
fact that many of the machines performed, in view of the 
visitors, the operations for which they were constructed. Con- 
spicuous among the exhibits was the baby paper mill of the 
American Writing Paper Company. Several thousand people 
saw tiny rolls of real writing paper produced from rag pulp 
on this complicated “ toy.” The National Ink Makers’ Asso- 
ciation gave a practical demonstration of the manufacture of 
printing inks. The processes of photoengraving were demon- 
strated by the Peerless Engraving Company, working together 
with the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company. In the annex 
of the Coliseum was a complete printing plant equipped with 
the latest labor saving devices for the print shop. As Frank 
M. Sherman aptly remarked in Printing, the exhibition gave 
a “bird’s eye view of the printing world as it stands encom- 
passed by the walls of the exhibition room.” Every crafts- 
man who attended the exposition will go back to his plant with 
a broader vision and a better understanding of the importance 
of his vocation and, it is to be hoped also, with higher ideals 
of craftsmanship. The general public will also have a better 
understanding of, and increased respect for, the graphic arts. 

All honor to the craftsmen who are working for the uplift 
of their craft! 

All honor to William R. Goodheart and his fellow mem- 
bers of the Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen who 
spared no efforts to make the Graphic Arts Exposition a 
success! 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Edward D. Berry Editor of “Fourth 
Estate” 


Edward D. Berry, who for several years 
has been connected with the Lanston Mon- 
otype Machine Company, Philadelphia, 
severed his connection with that firm on 
July 1 to become managing editor of The 
Fourth Estate, New York city. 


Adopts Franklin Price List 


After a thorough trial of sixty days, the 
Ben Franklin Club of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, officially adopted the Franklin 
printing price list, published by the Porte 
Publishing Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
The Franklin price list has also been en- 
dorsed by the Executive Committee of the 
National Editorial Association. 


Ideal Coated Paper Company to Sell 
Direct 


The Ideal Coated Paper Company has 
announced that the National Binding Ma- 
chine Company, of New York city, no 
longer represents it as agent for gummed 
sealing tape. Hereafter the Ideal company 
will sell tape either direct to the consumer 
or through selling agents, thereby eliminat- 
inating brokers’ expense in handling tape. 


The Best Prose Similes 


In order to stimulate a deeper interest 
in the effective use of English, Grenville 
Kleiser offers a prize of $100 for the best 
list of fifty prose similes, selected from 
standard authors. The contest is open to 
any one, and the conditions are as follows: 
Similes will be judged for their clearness, 
dignity and significance. A simile may be 
short or long, but must be complete in 
itself. Sources should not be given. A 
contestant may submit as many lists as de- 
sired. Commonplace and trite similes will 
be rejected. All lists should be typewritten 
and mailed not later than November 1, 
1921, to Grenville Kleiser, room 606, 1269 
Broadway, New York city. 


Printed Salesmanship 


Six addresses delivered at the depart- 


mental meetings of the Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation in connection with the convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World at Atlanta have been published in 
a booklet entitled “ Printed Salesmanship.” 
The addresses all deal with the different 
phases of printed salesmanship in the 
building of bigger business. The speakers 
whose addresses are published, are William 


John Eynon, president of United Typoth- 
ete of America; Noble T. Praigg, direc- 
tor of advertising, United Typothete of 
America; Robert E. Ramsay, American 
Writing Paper Company; Byron A. Bolt, 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chi- 
cago; C. C. Ronalds, The Ronalds Press, 
Montreal, Canada, and Norman T. A. 
Munder, Norman T. A. Munder & Co., 
Baltimore. 


Changes in American Writing Paper 
Company’s Staff 


George M. McCarthy, for some time 
with the Eastern sales force of the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company, has been 
transferred to the Chicago territory. 

F. Henry Savage, who until the recent 
discontinuance of the Boston office of the 
American Writing Paper Company was in 
charge of the Boston sales force, has been 
transferred to the papeterie section of the 
sales department. He will assist G. M. Hol- 
brook, manager of the papeterie section, in 
marketing the company’s line of weddings 
and papeteries. Mr. Savage will call on 
converters west of New York city. 


Chiaroscuro Prints 


A copy of a catalogue of Chiaroscuro 
prints has been received from Goodspeed’s 
Book Store, 5a Park street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Besides a list of old prints on 
hand, the catalogue contains an article on 
Chiaroscuro prints by Rudolph Ruzicka 
which should be of interest to collectors of 
old prints. 


A New Composing Stick 


The new Eagle composing stick, recently 
designed and patented by the Eagle Engi- 
neering Company, Springfield, Ohio, is said 
to be superior to the Star stick, the manu- 
facture of which will be discontinued. The 
Eagle stick locks securely at any point 
measure, a feature especially valuable in 
newspaper plants where other than six col- 
umn rules are used. The stick is so con- 
structed that if laid on a flat surface with 
an unjustified line in it there will be no 
“pi.” The Eagle stick is locked in the same 
manner as the toolmaker’s combination 
square, no notches, holes or slots being 
used. 

Another new product of this company is 
the page caliper, used to remedy the inequal- 
ity in pages of linotype composition, this 
inequality being multiplied by the number 
of pages in the form. The page caliper is 
used to remedy this defect on the galley. 


Sunburst Cover Contest Award to Be 
Announced in September 


The Hampden Glazed Paper and Card 
Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, has an- 
nounced that owing to the unavoidable 
delays in securing a final judgment on the 
great number of cover designs submitted, 
the names of the prize winners are not yet 
ready for publication. A full report of the 
results will be given in the September issue. 


Carton Ink Specimens 


The Eagle Printing Ink Company, New 
York city and Chicago, has issued a new 
specimen book showing its carton inks 
printed on clay coated, patent and manila 
board. The book contains a great variety 
of striking color combinations. 


The Estimator’s Manual 


This useful booklet has been compiled by 
Edward Corman, secretary of the Triangle 
Typothete of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. For the estimator’s gui- 
dance the booklet gives estimates of the 
time required for different operations in- 
volved in a job of printing. These tables 
are based on the average production from 
machines in a number of plants. A price 
of 25 cents a copy has been placed on this 
booklet. 


A Handsome Specimen of Embossing 


One of the most beautiful specimens of 
embossing we have ever seen is a folder 
recently received from the Beckett Paper 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio. The subject 
embossed is the Fountain of the Great 
Lakes, Chicago. The embossed reproduc- 
tion of this monumental fountain stands 
out in such high relief that its production 
was a truly remarkable feat. White an- 
tique finish Buckeye cover paper was used 
for this work of art, and the embossing 
was done by the Hollenbeck Press, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


New Four Roller Platen Press 


A new four roller Hartford printing 
press has recently been put on the market 
by the National Machine Company, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. The advantages claimed 
for this press by the manufacturers are 
thorough distribution, rigid impression, ac- 
curate register and good make ready. Four- 
teen rollers and cylinders with sixteen 
square feet of distributing space insure even 
distribution of ink. The pressure and con- 
tact of all rollers and cylinders is regulated 
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by roller adjustments which, it is claimed, 
prevent rollers overheating and melting 
from friction. The Hartford has a large 
air chamber back of the bed to absorb 
temperature when fitted with an electric 
heater for hot embossing and stamping. 
This chamber prevents drying up of the 
oil and sticking of the bearings. This press 
is made only in the 14 by 22 inch size. 


Linotype Officials Return From Europe 


After three months abroad, Norman 
Dodge, vice president and general manager 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, re- 
turned to New York city on July 1. Fred 
C. Grumman, assistant manager of the 
New York agency of the company, who left 
for England with Mr. Dodge, also returned 
on July 1. 

According to Mr. Dodge, who visited 
England, Belgium, France and Germany, 
the people of the latter country are work- 
ing industriously again, and food conditions 
there are greatly improved; conditions in 
France are fair, and Belgium is coming 
back rapidly. Comparatively few tourists 
are visiting Germany at present, but France 
is receiving many Americans at this time. 

While in London Messrs. Dodge and 
Grumman visited the sixth international 
printing, stationery and allied trades ex- 
position, and both declare the exposition 
to have embraced the largest and most 
complete collection of machinery for use 
in the printing and allied trades ever seen 
by them anywhere. 


Peter E. King Passes Away 


Peter E. King, for many years secretary 
of the Empire Paper Company, 725 South 
Wells street, Chicago, died on July 6 at 
his home, 109 Center street, Wheaton. 

Mr. King was born in South Carolina 
forty-nine years ago. During the greater 
part of his life he had been connected with 
the paper trade. At the age of seventeen 
he went to Holyoke, Massachusetts, where 
he entered the employ of the Valley Paper 
Company. Later he came to Chicago and 
became connected with the Empire Paper 
Company, afterwards being taken into the 
company. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Jo- 
sephine C. Borden King, and two young 
sons, Peter E., Jr., and Borden. 

The funeral services were held at the 
family home on July 9. A large number 
of Chicago friends and business associates 
attended the funeral, traveling by a special 
train on the Aurora & Elgin Railroad. 


“ The Blue Pencil ” 


A publication devoted to house-organs 
and employees’ magazines made its first 
appearance in June, with Bert Barnes, 200 
Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, as editor and 
publisher. It is called The Blue Pencil, 
and is 4%4 by 6% inches in size. The first 
issue consists of ninety-six pages and cover 
and is very attractive. 

It is said that something like $10,000,000 
is spent each year in producing and dis- 
tributing house-organs and the field has 
developed to such an extent that it is the 
only branch of direct mail advertising 
which has an organization of its own, this 
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organization being called the House-Organ 
Division of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association of America. 

The Blue Pencil deals with the practical 
side of the house-organ proposition and 
features departments and articles by recog- 
nized authorities in the field, thus seeking 
to do for the house-organ what Mailbag 
and Postage and other advertising journals 
seek to do in the direct mail advertising 
field. 

There are departments devoted to engrav- 
ing problems, paper and ink, including a 
price list of the standard book papers, and 
such other practical helps and information 
as would enable the house-organ editor, 
who is a potential buyer, to make his pur- 
chases advantageously. 

Mr. Barnes is advertising manager for 
the Morse Dry Dock & Repair Company, 
of Brooklyn, and editor of the Morse Dry 
Dock Dial, a combination external and in- 
ternal house-organ which has been very 
successful in its field. 


Selling Stationery{Simplified 

The selling of letterheads, envelopes and 
office stationery has been simplified and 
standardized by a plan devised by the 
Fischel Paper Company, Albany, New 
York. This company has published a large 
specimen book containing a great variety 
of suggestions in one color and in two 
colors. The cover bears the words “ Let- 
terhead Suggestions” and the name of the 
printer to whom the book. was-given.. To 
secure specimens for this book the Fischel 
Paper Company offered prizes for the best 
letterheads submitted, and the best speci- 
mens were incorporated in 
the book. The back cover 
contains a pocket to hold 
printed price lists. When 
the customer asks the price 
the salesman can immedi- 
ately quote on from one to 
twenty-five thousand let- 
terheads. A printed price 
list practically does away 
with haggling over prices. 

The pocket contains a 
second booklet which gives 
the wholesale prices of the 
stock sizes, weights and 
colors to the printer. A 
third booklet contains test 
sheets of different grades of 
paper which are perforated 
so they can be detached 
and given to the customer. 

The prices quoted in the 
list offer a reasonable profit 3 
to the printer. When a 
customer finds that the 
leading printers in town are 
quoting the same prices, he 
comes to the conclusion 
that those prices are right JN 
and that shopping is use- 
less. Equipped with this 
handsome portfolio, the 
printing salesman will find 
the prestige of his house 
greatly increased and the 
work of selling his pros- 
pect much easier. 
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Charles N. Stevens Forms New 
Company 

Charles N. Stevens, who has been man- 
ager of the Chicago branch of the Seybold 
Machine Company for over twenty-one 
years, has organized a new company incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of 
Illinois and known as the Charles N. 
Stevens Company. This company has 
taken over the exclusive selling agency for 
the Seybold Machine Company in the ter- 
ritory formerly controlled by the Chicago 
office, to which has been added the State 
of Indiana. The former executive and 
sales and service staff will be retained by 
the new corporation. 


S. H. Horgan Made Honorary Member 
of I.P.E.U. 


In recognition of fifty years of valued 
service to the art of photoengraving, S. H. 
Horgan, editor of the Process Engraving 
department of THE INLAND PRINTER, has 
been granted an honorary membership in 
the International Photoengravers’ Union of 
North America. Mr. Horgan claims that 
the credit for the honor bestowed upon him 
is due to THE INLAND PRINTER, the only 
publication in the world that has main- 
tained a department of instruction for 
photoengravers and those engaged in 
every department connected with the art. 
(This department has been continued for 
over twenty-seven years under Mr. Hor- 
gan’s editorship.) While this tribute is 
decidedly gratifying, THe INLAND PRINTER 
feels that the greater share of the credit is 
due to Mr. Horgan personally. 
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Trend of Printing Sales and Printers’ 
Paper Purchases in the 
United States 


This chart, showing the trend of print- 
ing sales and printers’ paper purchases for 
the years 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921, is 
based upon detailed reports received 
monthly by the Commercial Research De- 
partment of the American Writing Paper 
Company from representative printing con- 
cerns throughout the United States. The 
chart is a very reliable indication of the 
fluctuation in volume of business done in 
the printing industry. 

The curves represent sales of approxi- 
mately $98,000,000 annually and paper 
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last three months of 1920 and the first 
three months of 1921, from 180 per cent 
of the 1918 normal to a few points below 
that normal, while during the same period 
printing sales have declined but thirty per 
cent. It is therefore evident that during 
this period there has been an intense effort 
by the printer to liquidate the large stocks 
which he had gathered during the period 
of prosperity. 

It is exceedingly encouraging to note that 
during the present period of serious depres- 
sion the printing sales have still maintained 
a volume of 60 per cent above the 1918 
normal. 

In studying this chart the changing value 
of the dollar should be kept in mind. The 
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average was handicapped fifty per cent; 
that is, fifty per cent of his average sales 
were added to his average and that figure 
constituted his basis. The man who in- 
creased his basis by the highest percentage 
won the contest. As a result of the con- 
test the tonnage of sales for June was 
double that of the average monthly sales. 
During the contest the interest of the sales- 
men was kept up by daily letters from the 
headquarters. 


Death of Well Known Canadian 
Typographer 
After an illness of three years’ duration, 
Harry W. Leggett, of Ottawa, Canada, 
died July 11 in his forty-seventh year. 
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purchases of approximately $29,000,000 an- 
nually; they also represent percentages of 
normal, taking the average of the various 
months of 1918 as normal. 

During the latter part of 1918 and the 
early part of 1919 there was a period of 
depression, the result of which is very dis- 
tinctly shown in the paper purchases during 
this period. On the other hand, printing 
sales showed an increase, which is but one 
indication of the very healthy growth 
which has been taking place in this indus- 
try in the past few years, very largely due 
to organization, codperation and the in- 
stallation of the cost system and better 
business methods. 

During the latter part of 1919 there was, 
in all industries, a very rapid increase in 
the volume of business done. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that the paper 
purchases lagged somewhat behind the 
printing sales until the peak of prices had 
been reached, and that the purchases con- 
tinued to increase in volume even after 
sales had begun to decline. This shows 
very clearly the tendency in all industries 
to buy heavily on a rising market, and to 
overstock at the highest prices. That the 
printer had stocked up far beyond his nec- 
essary requirements is indicated by the fact 
that his purchases have declined, during the 
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figures issued by the United Typothete of 
America, giving the productive hours 
worked over the period from September 1 
last to March 31 of this year, will prove 
of great help to any one who desires to 
obtain a proper interpretation of the curve 
during that period. 

This chart should be very useful to the 
printer in determining the proper time to 
build up his paper stocks and prepare for 
the further increase in business which is 
sure to come in the near future. It can 
be well understood also that it will likewise 
be useful to the manufacturers of the raw 
materials required in the printing industry 
in preparing for future demand and in 
gaging their output, which must ultimately 
prove of value to the printer through re- 
duced production costs. 


Successful Sales Contest 


To stimulate the activities of its sales- 
men, the United American Metals Corpora- 
tion offered a prize of the “ finest parasol 
to be bought on Fifth avenue ” to the wife 
or sweetheart of the salesman who made 
the best showing for the month of June 
in the sale of type metals. To put all the 
men on an equal basis, all salesmen except 
the two highest were handicapped. For 
example, the man with the lowest monthly 
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Mr. Leggett’s work as typographer and 
letterer is well known to the printing trade 
of Canada and the United States. He was 
born in Renfrew, Ontario, and went to 
Ottawa some twenty years ago, joining the 
staff of the British-American Bank Note 
Company, afterwards becoming connected 
with the Civil Service Staff of the Interior 
Department. 

His work has been favorably reviewed 
in all the printing journals of the continent 
and he was successful in winning several 
prizes in open competition. As a letterer 
he was acknowledged to be one of the best 
in Canada. He was a lover of all things 
beautiful and this was the axis upon which 
all his work was based — simplicity sym- 
bolical of beauty. 

The funeral was representative of the 
respect which was paid to his memory. 
Floral emblems from the printing trades 
of Montreal and Toronto, his colleagues 
in the government service, and from per- 
sonal friends, were prominent reminders of 
the unanimous feelings of all. Of a genial, 
unselfish disposition, his loss will be 
mourned by many who have come in con- 
tact with him in the printing and allied 
trades. 

Surviving him are his widow, and one 
daughter, aged twelve years. 
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Notes From U. T. A. Headquarters 

Cost Accountant C. A. Jettinger has 
resigned from the U. T. A. field force to 
accept a position as permanent cost man for 
the Portland, Oregon, Typothete. He as- 
sumed his new duties on July 5. 

As every one expected, productive hours 
in the printing industry decreased consid- 
erably in May, due to the printers’ strike. 
The weighted index number compiled by 
the Department of Research, from reports 
of productive hours, is 57.164 for May. 
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October 20 and 21, and a social occasion 
on Saturday, the 22d, according to an an- 
nouncement by Frank M. Sherman, Direc- 
tor of the Department of Specialized 
Branches. The meetings will be held at 
the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, and will 
follow immediately after the adjournment 
of the U. T. A. convention. 

A display of specimens of printers’ ad- 
vertising will be a feature of the 1921 
annual convention of the U. T. A. at To- 
ronto next October. The display will in- 


Printing Class Graduates, 1921, Elm Vocational School, Buffalo, New York. 


This means that production in May was 
just a little less than forty-three per cent 
of the production for last September, which 
was taken as a base. 

Results of a survey of business failures 
for the first five months of 1921 published 
by Roger W. Babson, show that there have 
been fifty-five business failures in the 
printing and engraving industry in the first 
five months of 1921, listing liabilities of 
$2,979,706. This is more than the number 
of failures in these two industries for the 
two years 1919 and 1920. During the whole 
year of 1918 there were seventy-seven 
failures. 

G. H. Gardner has tendered his resigna- 
tion as chairman of the Closed Shop Divi- 
sion and announced that after July 1 the 
Gardner Printing Company will operate as 
an open shop. J. W. Hastie, of the West- 
ern Newspaper Union, Chicago, vice chair- 
man, automatically becomes chairman and 
the member of the Executive Committee 
and of the Executive Council of the 
U. T. A., representing the Closed Shop 
Division. 

The Central Passenger Association of the 
United States has announced that it will 
grant a rate of fare and one-half on the 
certificate plan for the U. T. A. convention 
in Toronto, October 17 to 21. This an- 
nouncement had been temporarily delayed, 
due to minor differences between this as- 
sociation and the two Canadian associa- 
tions, which have now been adjusted. It 
is expected that the other passenger asso- 
ciations of the United States will make 
similar announcements within a short time. 

Plans have practically been completed 
for the convention of the Trade Compo- 
sition Branch on Thursday and Friday, 


clude two classes, as follows: First, 
specimens which exhibit excellence of print- 
ing craftsmanship; second, specimens of 
a complete printers’ advertising campaign 
which will show how the printer advertises 
his own business. Folders, broadsides, 
blotters, house-organs—anything at all 
which members of the U. T. A. are using 
as advertising is admissible. Work done 
for a customer will come into the first class. 
Work which originates in the office of a 
member will enter the second. Members 
should send specimens they wish to have 
exhibited at the convention to Noble T. 
Praigg, director of the department of ad- 
vertising, U. T. A., Chicago. 

President W. B. Evans, of the Tariff 
Printers’ Division, has announced the fol- 
lowing committee appointments: Mem- 
bership — George H. Norman, Cleveland, 
chairman; R. W. Bohnett, Cincinnati; 
F. P. Corley, St. Louis, and N. H. An- 
spach, Cleveland. Cost—Edward L. 
Stone, Roanoke, chairman; R. A. Dorman, 
Pittsburgh; E. P. O’Donnell, Philadelphia. 
Trade Customs—F. P. Corley, St. Louis, 
chairman; Walter Hopkins, New York, 
and R. W. Bohnett, Cincinnati. 

Theodore Hawkins, president of the Law 
Printers’ Division of the U. T. A., has an- 
nounced the date of the annual convention 
of the Division’ as Tuesday, October 18. 
The sessions will be held at Toronto, and 
will be called to order at 3 and 8 P. M. 
An attractive program of interest to law 
printers is being prepared and a large at- 
tendance is expected. Reports of impor- 
tant committees will be made, and the 
results of the research into law printing 
conditions will be presented and analyzed. 
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Young Craftsmen Appreciate ‘‘ The 
Inland Printer”’ 

We have pleasure in reproducing on this 
page a photograph of the 1921 printing 
class graduates of the Elm Vocational 
School, Buffalo, New York. Several excel- 
lent specimens of printing produced by 
members of this class were reviewed in the 
June issue. In the following extract from 
a letter to the editor, the secretary of the 
class pays THE INLAND PRINTER a much 
appreciated compliment and_ expresses 
ideals of the printing craft that all print- 
ers should hold: 

“For some time we have been interest- 
ing ourselves in the valuable contents of 
your magazine. Our instructor has desig- 
nated your journal as a text book for all 
printers at all times. 

“Tt has come to be a recognized fact 
that the success of the student of printing 
can not be realized with an understanding 
of only the fundamentals of the trade. He 
must understand the rules governing good 
typography. With this in mind, our class 
has undertaken a study of all the sugges- 
tions offered by the articles in your mag- 
azine. We are particularly indebted to Mr. 
Frazier for his contributions. 

“We have chosen printing as our life 
work because it is fascinating and offers a 
broad field for study — because it is an 
art. We like to think of the printer as 
does Winfield Bates, ‘It is the printer 
whose facile hands transform the thoughts 
of man into solid substance.’ 

“After we have entered the industrial 
world and become printers we shall sub- 
scribe to your magazine, which has 
reached the zenith in trade journals. We 
appreciate your criticisms and want this 
letter to carry to you our heartiest wishes 
for your future success.” 

We heartily reciprocate their kind wishes 
and have no hesitation in saying that these 
young men will be a credit to the trade 
they have chosen for their life work. We 
wish more young men with the same lofty 
ideals and ambitions would choose printing 
as their vocation. 


A Novel Advertising Sign 


The accompanying illustration shows a 
novel advertising sign that J. C. Van Ness, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has attached to the 





This sign is 


radiator of his Ford sedan. 
made of two zinc etchings riveted together. 
The lettering and border are in gold and 


the background is in black. When Mr. 
Van Ness wishes to use the car for a pleas- 
ure trip the sign can be‘easily removed. 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Club of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable alwaysin advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 


When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 


Foreign Subscriptions. — To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money ‘orders payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 


IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 








In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


RaitHBy, LawrENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 
RaituBy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
C., England. 

Penrose & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wma. Dawson *& Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

AtEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), 
Adelaide, Australia. 

Avex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wimste & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CatMets, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

Joun Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 
per line; minimum 70 cents; 





Under heading ‘“ Situations Wanted,” 35 cents 

three lines for $1.00. Under all other headings, 
price is 50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Count ten words to the line. 
Address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free to classified 
advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if f copy is desired. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE — Printing plant; equipment capable of producing $100,000 busi- 
ness yearly; now doing $50,000; 7 a fourteen years. 507 Wheeling 
Steel Corporation bldg., Wheeling, W. 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY for high-grade job printer; money-mz aking 

job plant, four jobbers, power cutter, stitcher, plenty material, monotype and 
linotypes available; always busy on noncompetitive basis; manufacturing 
town of 50,900, southwestern Michigan; established 16 years; real oppor- 
tunity for capable printer with some money; reason for selling: ill-health in 
family. G 421. 





FOR SALE —In San Francisco, California, medium-sized well-established 

printing plant in good condition, paying unusually good profits in the very 
heart of the city; ten years lease; can be had on very reasonable terms as 
— is compelled to retire on account of health. For particulars address 





WANTED — One live, hustling printer in each locality to handle our line of 
sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate, carbon sheet or carbonized; 
large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALESBOOK CO., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Good oo job printing office 
price $3,500. G 2 





in Indiana county seat; 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: PRESSES — Two 70-inch 6/0 two-color Miehle presses; one 56- 

inch 1/0 two-color Miehle press; _1 5-E Whitlock pony press, bed size 27 by 
31 inches, 230 volts D. C. motor; 1 No. 5 Optimus cylinder press, bed 30 by 43 
inches, 3 H. P., 220 volts, D. C. Sprague motor; 1 Hoe double sheet rotary 
press, 44 by 64 inches, two Cross feeders and 230 volts D. C. motor; 1 John 
Thomson press, size 14 by 22 inches, style ‘‘ J’ Laureate; 1 Golding jobber, 
size 19 by 21 inches, 220 volt motor; 1 John Thomson scoring and creasing 
press, size 20 by 30 inches. FOLDERS AND FEEDERS — 1 Dexter No. 90 
jobbing folder, 33 by 46 inches; 1 Dexter 49-inch D/16 folding machine; 1 
33-inch Cross folder feeder; 1 Chambers 62-inch D/16 folder; 1 Brown 74- 
inch D/16 folder; 1 Anderson 32-inch single fold folder. MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKBINDERS’ EQUIPMENT — 1 Marresford tipping machine, 5 by 7 to 
9 by 12 inches, practically new; 1 No. 8 Smyth book sewing machine; 1 
Hickok 44-inch rotary cutter (new); 1 Sheridan 12-inch book covering ma- 
chine; 1 Sterling round corner cutter (foot power); 1 H. L. Roberts silk 
stitching machine; 50 brass bound punch boards, 18 by 24 inches; 1 Juengst 


gathering machine, 10 boxes, 9 by 12 inches, with three wire stitchers, Cline 
220 D. C. motor, practically new; Elliott addressing and mailing machines. 
GEORGE R. SWART & CO., Inc., Printing Crafts bldg., 461 8th av., New 


York city. 





NEW AND OVERHAULED cylinder presses, jobbers, paper cutters, stitchers, 

punches, folding machines, special machinery, cutters and creasers, complete 
outfits, cabinets, wood goods, etc.; two 39 by 53 Miehles, modern style, now 
used on color work, price reasonable for these high-grade machines; 26 by 34 
and 30 by 41 Miehles, can show all running; 50 by 74 Cottrell two-revolution 
New Series style press for large publication work; 38 by 52 Huber; 26 by 35 
Century; 29 by 41 four-roller Campbell two-revolution; 32 by 47 Modern 
style Whitlock two-revolution, 144% by 22, 12 by 18, 10 by 15 and 8 by 12 
new and overhauled Chandler & Price Gordons; Lee two-revolution cylinder; 
Hamilton wood and steel goods; Seybold duplex trimmer; Hall hand bundling 
machine; 55-inch Kent Semiautomatic power cutter for rough work; 141% by 
22 style 6-C John Thomson presses, also Colt’s and Universal presses; 4% ‘inch 
Morrison power wire stitcher. We have a large and changing stock, so please 
write your requirements and come to Chicago and make your selections. 
WANNER MACHINERY CO., 714-716 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 





29 by 41 and 46 by 62 Miehle four-roller front combination 
60-inch Optimus; 39 by 52 Century; four-roller, 
6-column quarto Cranston drum; 7-column folio Cottrell Monarch drum, table 
distribution, air spring; 20 by 26 Dexter jobbing folder; 32 by 44 Brown job- 
bing folder; 20 by 25 Cleveland folder; all of above machinery is thoroughly 
rebuilt and guaranteed. WESTERN PRINTING MACHINERY CO., 1213 
Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. _ 


FOR SALE - 
delivery cylinders; 








FOR SALE — Kidder rotaries: 
30 by 30 inch and 40 by 48 inch, perfecting and extra color on face; 


28 by 20 inch perfector, flat or folded delivery; 
30 by 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 





QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. I Gr 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


No fitting. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


Applies instantly to 
Great in efficiency. 





VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


EW YORK 


Free sae 
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40 inch, 36 by 48 inch two-color and 30 by 20 inch one-color rotary wrapping 
paper presses; roll feed bed and platen Kidders: 15 by 30 inch and 12 by 16 
inch two-color perfecting with attachments, also 8 by 12 inch one-color. 
GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


August, 1921 


WANTED — Foreman for composing room in large modern plant producing 
highest quality printing, including color process work; have our own art, 
engraving, electrotyping departments; located in attractive Middle West city; 
a desirable and permanent position for competent man. G 402. 





FOR SALE — Will sell at a SACRIFICE any part or whole lithograph equip- 

ment which includes FIVE DOUBLE SHEET HALL ROTARY PRESSES, 
individual motors; also complete ink mill and equipment; any one desiring a 
complete ideal litho plant ready for operation, write or wire for particulars. 
MRS. M. L. WALKER, Presque Isle Litho Co., 8th and Perry Sts., Erie, Pa. 


FOR SALE — New Monotype type, 6 to 36 point, large variety; type and bor- 

der 50c lb.; ‘‘ Unbreakable ’”’ leads and slugs (not Monotype) in 2-foot strips, 
20c Ib.; rule, 45c; cut, Sc Ib. extra; linotype and monotype composition. 
Send for catalog. GROSS TYPESETTING & FOUNDRY CO., 118 N. Third 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 








FOR SALE No. 1 Linotype machine, newly rebuilt and in first-class me- 
chanical condition; one font two-letter mats and one magazine included; 

just the machine for daily or weekly newspaper; $1,100 cash. GROSS 

TYPESETTING & FOUNDRY CO., 118 N. Third st., St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE — About 4,000 pounds useful type faces, 6 to 72 point; full 

cases, used for stereotyping only in large newspaper display ads; also Cali- 
fornia job cases and racks with steel runners. For particulars address WESTERN 
PRINTING MACHINERY CO., 1214 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


HOW ARE YOU GOING to break in new help if your type cases are not prop- 

erly labeled? Send for samples of our label holders for type cases, and 
free beoklet ‘‘ How to Save Money in the Composing Room.”” HADDON BIN 
LABEL CO., Haddon Heights, N. J 











FOR SALE — Auto press, 11 by 17, first-class condition; also 32-inch Diamond 

power cutter, with extra knife, practically new; will sacrifice on quick sale; 
also 800 pounds high-grade red and blue process ink at half price. LUCAS 
LABEL CO., Brighton, Colo. 





FOR SALE —1 Colt’s Armory press, 13 by 19; 1 Golding press, 10 by 15; 
both relatively new; also 1 Chandler & Price press, old but in good condi- 
tion. WHEELING NEWS LITHOGRAPH CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 





bench style, foot power; 1 


FOR SALE —2 Brehmer saddle wire stitchers, 
$125.00 for lot. T. B. & B., 


punching machine and 1 eyeletting machine; 
15 Laight st.; New York city. 


TWO UNIVERSAL TYPE CASTERS, $300 cash each, for quick sale; motors 
included but no molds; can be seen in operation. GEO. A. FIELD, 822 S. 
Wabash av., Chicago, II. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 
chines, also rebuilt. machines. 
CO., 638 Federal st., Chicago. 








National book sewing ma- 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH 


-New model 
Write for particulars. 





complete equipment; like new machine, 


FOR SALE — Thompson typecaster, 
FRANK NOSSEL, 38 Park 


6 to 48 point; price $1,600, cash or terms. 
Row, New York city. 





FOR SALE — One 44 by 62 inch 0000 Miehle one-color press, with Upham 
attachment making it capable of two-color work; A1 condition; reason- 
able price. G 319. 





FOR SALE — Excelsior press, 5 by 8, bestest condition; 4 chases, font type, 
one case, small lead cutter; $25.00. L. C. YALE, Sabinsville, Pa. 





FOR SALE — Model B Cleveland folder, exclusive of thirty-two page attach- 
ment, rebuilt and in good running order, $1,700. G 420. 


$800. 





PRINTING PRESS, 45 by 62, two revolutions; price, BOX 157, 


Xenia, Ohio. 








HELP WANTED 


Bindery 
FOREMAN for pamphlet binding department; must be capable of giving pro- 
duction and understand modern equipment; also working foreman aad 
edition and job binding department; open shop men preferred; NO lab 
trouble; state qualifications fully in first letter. THE BURKHARDT CO., 
Larned & Second sts., Detroit, Mich. 








Composing Room 





COMPOSITOR — Small shop specializing in direct advertising requires A-1 

compositor; must be thoroughly experienced and have executive ability 
to develop department; excellent working conditions; open shop since begin- 
ning business; $50 to start with, prospect of advancement as business grows; 
applications confidential, but references will be required before final arrange- 
ments are concluded. FARRELLY-WALSH, Inc., 1909 Locust st., St. 


Louis, Mo. 





LAYOUT MAN — Experienced in layout of all kinds of commercial printing 

and highest grade booklet and catalog work; must understand ordering 
drawings and engravings and paper; should be a first-class all-around printer; 
big plant located in Detroit. Address G 429, with full details and salary 


wanted. 


PRESSMAN FOR MEISEL rotary press; 





COMPOSITOR-FOREMAN — High-class man, who can design and execute 
effective printing and manage shop to get production; small, progressive 

plant; wages commensurate with ability; steady situation; open shop. 

HOFFMAN-SPEED PRINTING COMPANY, Muskogee, Okla. 





WANTED — Experienced foreman for composing room, two first-class lino- 
type operators, two high-class -job compositors and two makeup men; 
‘open shop,” 48 hours; permanent positions; modern plant, ideal climate. 
THE R. L. BRYAN COMPANY, Columbia, S 





has a permanent posi- 


STONEMAN — The DuBois Press, Rochester, N. Y., 
In answering 


tion for an A-1 stoneman on fine catalog and color work. 
please give two references. 





COMPOSITOR — Experienced on manifold book composition and capable of 
making curved stereotype plates. Give experience and full information. 
23. 





Estimator 





ESTIMATOR — Experienced man capable of figuring on highest grade booklet 
and catalog work for commercial plant doing million dollar business annu- 
ally. Address G 430 with full details and salary wanted. 





Managers and Superintendents 


SUPERINTENDENT — A Pittsburgh corporation will consider applications 

for the position of superintendent of its private printing plant; a working 
knowledge of cylinder and job presses, of composition, binding, paper, ink and 
cost estimating is required; open shop; position permanent and_progressive. 
Write full particulars in first letter, giving age, experience, references and 
salary expected. 381. 








Pressroom 





PRINTERS AND PRESSMEN — Skilled and experienced craftsmen should 
apply at once for permanent positions in composing and press rooms of best 
plants in St. Louis; an exceptional opportunity for men of proven ability 
who can give satisfactory references; highest wages and good conditions. 
Full information upon request. Investigate today. DO NOT WIRE. OPEN 
SHOP PRINTERS OF SAINT LOUIS, 312-314 N. Sixth st., St. Louis, Mo. 





must be capable of taking entire 
charge; opportunity for first-class man; state full particulars as to experi- 


ence and references. G 





Salesmen 
SALESMEN SELLING PRINTING to sell gummed labels for package address- 
ing as a side-line; 20 per cent commission. McCOURT LABEL CABINET 
CO., Bradford, Pa. 


WANTED — Salesmen who call ee the printing trade to sell gauge pins on a 
commission basis. CHAS. TILES, Columbus, Ohio. 











Steel Die Printing 


STEEL DIE PRINTING—First-class man to take charge of power steel die 
presses and copperplate; also operators; extra wages according to ability. 
Write, stating experience, etc. WALTER N. BRUNT, 766 Mission st., San 


Francisco, Calif. 











rane INSTRUCTION 
LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Twenty-one Mergenthaler Linotypes; estab- 

lished fifteen years; more than 1,000 have attended. Call, write for par- 
ticulars. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 133 E. 16th st., New York city. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED— Advertising matter (my imprint) to mail to business men. 
WARD HARRISON, Printing Agent, Baltimore, Maryland. 





G. ED- 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
All-around Man 

PRINTER — All-round printer desires immediately position, preferably with 

non-union shop; familiar with all grades papers, sizes and prices, also 
have practical knowledge all supplies — ink, type, etchings, engravings, elec- 
trotypes and allied crafts; qualified to take charge, do the buying and esti- 
mating; am good correspondent and salesman; best refer- 
ences. G 426. 








age 27; single; 





Bindery 


BOOKBINDER — All-around, first-class in all branches, good executive ability 
and can produce economically; experienced in making loose leaf binders; 


can give best of references. G 428. 











PROCESS 
WORK .%... 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
which awards are given. 


PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer C 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


Published by AAW. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 


Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
y upon req 











August, 1921 


BINDERY FOREMAN, with thorough business experience, good mechanic 
and executive ability, wants position in the line of edition and catalogue. 
G 276. 


BINDERY FOREMAN, 
southwest. G 427. 





18 years’ experience, open for position; preferably 





Composing Room 





POSITION WANTED by experienced printer with a general knowledge of print 

shop; country and city experience; linotype operator and good mechanic; 
ambitious and have good executive ability; would like to hear from any one 
interested, stating wages and conditions. G 404. 


EXPERIENCED COMPOSITOR wants permanent situation with progressive 

concern with chance for advancement; specialty: commercial work; can 
operate linotype, read proof and take charge; union member. G 432, care 
Inland Printer, 41 Park Row, New York. 








COMPOSITOR-FOREMAN, steady, energetic man, age 33, seeks change; 
East preferred: union. PRINTER, 2203 Clarke st., Montreal, Canada. 





SITUATION WANTED — Composing room foreman; first-class non-union 
executive; fifteen years’ experience; prefer eastern location. G 365. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 





COMPETENT MONOTYPE MACHINIST with sixteen years’ experience, de- 
sires position with first-class concern; union. G 424. 





Executive 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 





WANTED — Kidder or Meisel roll feed bed and platen printing press; print 
_ two colors on one side; printing size one-color fifteen by thirty equipped 
with rewind attachment. CENTRAL WAXED PAPER CO., Chicago, lll 


WANTED TO PURCHASE Miehle presses, all sizes. ADZIT PRINTERS 
SUPPLY CO., 41-43 Ellsworth av., S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED — A secondhand Kelly press; must be in good condition; 
length of time in use and serial number. G 425. 








state 





WANTED FOR CASH — Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18, 
M. M. ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal st., Chicago. 





WANTED — Meisel rotary sales book press; state full particulars and low- 


est price. G 373. 


WANTED — Chases between 24 by 
G 433. 





33 and 26 by 35 outside dimensions. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 73 Fourth av., 
Large stock on hand. 











New York city. 





Brass Dies for Stamping and Embossing 





EXECUTIVE — Advertiser desires responsible progressive position in admin- 

istrative or sales capacity with good house in the printing or allied trades 
where his executive training and practical print shop, costs and estimating 
experience can be used advantageously; age 37; good personality, reliable 
character, capable and industrious; east of Chicago preferred or abroad. 
G 435. 





Managers and Superintendents 





SITUATION WANTED — Printing and bindery plant executive or superin- 

tendent with reputation and record for maximum production wishes to make 
a change; my duties of supervision have included publication, catalogue, 
calendar, fashions, advertising and commercial work as produced by type, half- 
tones and color processes; am a practical printer whose knowledge has been 
acquired by experience and up-to-the-minute on lithograph offset, type press 
(rotary, cylinder, job and automatics), composition (hand and machine), 
bindery work, etc.; have unusual ability in obtaining results by harmonizing 
departmental heads and obtaining collective codperation; am tireless worker, 
old enough to be conservative, young enough to be open to suggestions and 
installation of new ideas; am an American, married, good clean habits, neat 
appearance. G 377 


THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL PRINTER, experienced actually and efficient 

specifically as managing superintendent, factory superintendent, general 
foreman, foreman composing and reading rooms, large, small, medium, country 
and metropolitan, high-class general and specialty plants; healthy, versatile, 
vigorous builder of proven ability, well recommended both as to expertness sta- 
bility and character; only factory with agreement enabling executive to choose 
productive help from competent labor market considered; a business proposi- 
tion; now traveling in West. Reply to G, 7 Plymouth pl., Charlotte, N. C., will 
be relayed by telegraph. Give idea of your equipment. 








MANAGER — Young married man with thorough, practical knowledge of news- 
paper and job printing business, familiar with modern business meth 
and systems, desires change. G 242. 


MANAGER-SUPERINTENDENT, at present filling high-class position, will 
make change soon; long experience printing, lithographing, engraving, steel 
die embossing, etc. G 431. 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 73 Fourth av., New York city. 





Brass Type Founders 
& ENGRAVING CO., 73 Fourth av., 





HOFFMANN TYPE New York city. 


Large stock. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Calendar Pads 
SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., Cin- 


Ohio, makes calendar pads for 1922; now ready for shipment; 
write for sample books and prices. 











THE 
cinnati, 
the best and cheapest on the market; 


Carbon Black 








CABOT, GODFREY L.-- Sec advertisement. 





Chase Manufacturers 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric welded silver gloss steel 
chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 








Counting Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.- 





- See Typefounders. 





Cylinder Presses 





ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 


UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre st., 
automatic cut-offs, for all styles of presses. 





New York. Safety gas heaters, with 
“Be a hot printer.” 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





SUPERINTENDENT OR PRODUCTION MAN, steady habits, capable of 
assuming entire charge of production of commercial or publication shop, is 
desirous of change. G 436. 


PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN — Able executive and 
know printing in detail; prefer private plant in Central or Northwest States; 
give salary. 0. 








Pressroom 


CYLINDER AND PLATEN PRESSMAN who has been employed as fore- 

man, particularly experienced with Dexter and Miller feeders, wants to 
change with good shop; Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York State or vicinity pre- 
ferred; no struck shops or labor trouble. G 434. 








FIRST-CLASS CYLINDER PRESSMAN desires position in small city; one 
who is capable of taking charge and handling any class of work done on 
cylinder presses. G 437 





Typographic Designer 


TYPOGRAPHIC DESIGNER — Original and_ inventive, 
position with concern doing high-class letterpress work. 





desires permanent 
G 439. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping machin- 
ery. Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn st. 





Embossing Composition 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 6 by 9 
inches, 12 for $1.25, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Chicago. 





Engraving Methods 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc at trifling cost with 

my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing ability not 
required; price of process, $1; particulars and specimens for 2-cent stamp. 
THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 





Job Printing Presses. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.- 





-See Typefounders. 





EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Perma= 
nent, can’t crack off or scratch off embossed or E ngraved effects, without 
the use of dies or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ron 


Printing. DON’T BUY A TOY OUTFIT, 


Patented 
ob 195M Trade “THE CAMEL BACK” Mark 
. 15th 1916 (THERE'S A REASON FOR THE HUMP, 


251 William Street 


AND EXPECT SUCCES 
Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letters from Users, etc. 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 
















Looping Machines 





AMERICAN looping machines for punching-looping, one operation with twine, 
books, tags, Christmas bells. WARD & McLEAN, Lockport, N. Y 











Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery 











SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric equip- 
ment for printing presses and allied machines a specialty. 











Neutralizers 








UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre st., New York. Gas machines that stop 
offset and electric troubles, quick dry ink, and are safe for all presses. 











Numbering Machines 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Paper Cutters 











ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








Perforators 











F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Perforating machines of all 


kinds, styles and sizes. 











Photoengravers’ Supplies 











LEVY, MAX, & CO., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 
lenses and gallery equipment for photo processes. 


Screens, cameras, 











Presses 











HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping machin- 
ery. Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn st. 












AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.-—-See Typefounders. 








Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; also 
514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 13th st., Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 Kentucky 
av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, Tex.; 719-721 Fourth 
st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey 
Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d st., Cleveland, Ohio. 





















WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase st., Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 











Printers’ Supplies 
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printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house 
for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 
William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division 
st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 
646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe 
st.; Detroit, 169 W. Larned st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; 
Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 
N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 
340 Sprague av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 McDermot av. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and originators of 

type faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric welded chases, all-brass galleys 
and other printers’ supplies. Houses at— Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, 
St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, Seattle. 








THE NATIONAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Bridgeport, Conn. Guaranteed foundry 
type; large variety of faces. Specimen sheets and catalogue on request. 
Old type taken in exchange if desired. 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY (Est. 1894), makers Wood Type, Metal Type, 
Reglet and Cutting Sticks. Buffalo, N. Y. Delevan, N. Y. 








HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress st., 
Boston. 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 





Wire Stitchers 








ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat and 
Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 


EF. 2 
saddle, %4 to 1 inch, inclusive. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— 
Wood Type 


See Typefounders. 








EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE CO., 73 Fourth av., New York city. 
Large stock. 












Stock Certificates 


Over Four Hundred Designs. To be completed by 
Printing or Lithographing. 
ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. I. P. 


MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS, 
45 Warren Street New York, N. Y. 








ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 

















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 











BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Printing Material 








Special Offer: 


Set of 6, $1.00 
$1.75 for 12 










STILES 4.-POINT 
Gauge Pins 


ACCURATE—DURABLE 
MORE RELIABLE—EFFICIENT 


Two extra teeth or points. Non-slipping spring tongue. Legs can’t 
spread or squeeze. Ends your feed-guide trouble. Sold on guarantee. 


CHAS. L. STILES, Patentee, 232 North 3d Street, Columbus, Ohio 

















AMERICAN-TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 





See Typefounders. 





Punching Machines 











F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


for round, open or special shaped holes: 


Multiplex punching machines 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Rebuilt Printing Presses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 








See Typefounders. 








Roughing Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 








See Typefounders. 











Stereotyping Outfits 


ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for fine 

job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Plates sharp as electros. 
LINE CUTS cast in stereotyping metal directly from drawings made on 
Kalkotype board; no routing of open spaces. A chalkplate on cardboard. 
ACME AND REVERSE embossing processes. Printing and embossing plates 
from any cut or border, and from original designs. Send stamps for samples. 
HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 



















Tags 


MR. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE DENNEY TAG 
COMPANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa., for quick service. Anything in blank 
or printed, regular or special tags, at lowest trade prices. 

















Typecasters 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 West Erie st., Chicago. 
facturers Thompson type, lead, slug and rule caster. 











Manu- 












Typefounders 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 
material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in wood type, 























Classified Advertising 


IN 


The Inland Printer 


gets results for the employer seeking competent 
employees, and also for the printer who wishes a 
real position. 


Rates reasonable — furnished on request. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, IIl. 



























**Sanderco’’ Cement 
For Folder Tapes 
One pound and Spl. Combing 
Brush, $5.75, postpaid. 


Endless Tape Compound Co. 
Phipps Power Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Finished Tape 



































CROMWELL 


Tympan Papers 
Give Cleaner Impressions with 


a Minimum of Make-Ready 


AVING time on make-ready, and securing sharp impres- 

sions are the two great things your press foreman has 

to strive for. With Cromwell Traveling, Shifting and 
Cylinder Tympan Papers, his draw sheets are always tight— 
no swelling—and they need not be oiled. They are also 
moisture-proof, protecting the packing against dampness. 

You can turn a rush job quicker with Cromwell Tympan 
Papers because they resist offset, enabling you to back up 
reasonably wet sheets. Quick delivery is often your best 
selling argument. 

Cromwell papers will take more impressions without re- 
placing, and they never rot. 

We especially recommend Cromwell Tympan Papers 
for trade journal and magazine printers where long runs are 
necessary without interruptions. It is ideal for book work and 
the highest grade of printing. Job printers will find it an 
excellent tympan paper for printing bond, linen and covers. 

We carry Cromwell Tympan Papers in stock ready for 
quick shipment in rolls from 36 to 75 inches wide. Order 
today and secure the perfection and economy in printing that 
Cromwell Tympan Papers give. 


Sample of our Tympan Paper sent on application. 
Manufactured exclusively by 


The Cromwell Paper Co. 


Mill and Main Office 
Jasper Place Department I. P. Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Get the Portfolio that 


If a man tried to sell you an electric motor, he would 
interest you much quicker if he talked about installations 


of his motor on job presses and composing machines than 
about installations on coffee grinders. 


You are not interested in electrical theory and ohms 
and amperes, and washing machines. You want to know 
how his motor will run your presses. 


The motor builder takes the same view of his printing. 
He will not take a lively interest in good printing samples 
that show letterheads for groceries and slips to check 
your laundry. But when he sees samples of printing 
used by manufacturers, he will get the idea without your 
telling him, that you know all about factory printing 
and will be just the man to do his printing. 


That is why Hammermill thinks it is worth while to 
prepare many different portfolios of printing samples, 
covering a large number of the main lines of business 
that you solicit for printing. That is why thousands of 
printing salesmen keep complete sets of these Hammer- 
mill Portfolios in wall cabinets and always take with 
them the ones applying to the business of the men they 
are calling on. Each portfolio is enclosed in an attractive 
cover that secures attention and respect as soon as you 
lay it on your prospect’s desk. When he turns inside he 
finds samples of good printing that you can duplicate, 
because they are all on the easy-printing Hammermill 
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HOW TO STANDARDIZE 
THE PAPER and PRINTING 
USED IN 


YOUR OFFICE 
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Hammerngill Dae Co. 


rie, Pennsylvania 





applies to his business 


papers which combine high quality with low price. 
Hammermill Portfolios will enable you to Sell printing 
instead of letting the Customer Buy it. 


Portfolios on the following subjects are now ready. 
Send for any that you can use. 


Banks and Trust Companies State and Municipal Departments 
Wholesale Houses Hospitals and Institutions 
Retail Merchandising Standardizing Office Printing 
Real Estate and Insurance Newspapers and Magazines 
Department Stores Insurance Companies 
Professional Men Schools and Colleges 

Hotels and Clubs Mail Order Houses 

Grain Dealers Advertising Departments 
Lumber Dealers Interoffice Correspondence 
Manufacturing Garages 

Cotton Dealers The Signal System 


Look for this watermark — tt ts our word of honor to the public. 


HNN 
* 
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HI 
a 
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The Utility Business Paper 
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Catalog and Booklet Cover Paper 





Sunburst Covers should be the front 
elevation of the fine catalog. Plans and 
specifications are inside affairs, but the 
exterior appearance is of first importance. 
The augmented sales value of a Sunburst 
covered catalog can not be overestimated. 


om S for a successful catalog should 
display Sunburst Cover Paper on the 
original “dummy,” and the specifications 
should call for its use, with a warning 
against attempted substitution. Save if you 
must on inside stock and designs, but never 
scrimp on the Cover Paper. An unattrac- 
tive cover will cheapen an otherwise meri- 
torious printed production. 


ple le a catalog is a contract that 
should not be entrusted to inexperi- 
enced hands, any more than the erection 
of an office building. Employment of a 
professional catalog constructor plus the 
use of Sunburst Cover Paper is the only 
safe method of securing satisfactory results. 





































































































































































































Sunburst Reference Book and Sheets of Sunburst 
for working dummies will be sent upon request. 


HAMPDEN GLAZED PAPER & 
CARD COMPANY 


93 Canal Street 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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Deep shadows, bright highlights and soft middle- 
tones depend upon engraving, ink, presswork— 


and paper. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ENAMEL 


is a pure-white, high-finished paper that brings out 
beauty and detail in fine half-tones, and makes 
superior ink and _ skillful presswork show to the 


utmost advantage. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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é DEJONGE ART MAT ¢ 
QUALITY AND COST ? | i 
sete non | Tuese distinéive subjects were all printed 
||| on Deyonce -Art -ACat, because the paper 
ei | has a dull finish with none of the reflection | 


of coated stock, gives a uniform impression 
on both sides of the sheet and cuts are equally 
well presented throughout the run. 
DEJONGE Art -Mat gives real distinction 
| to distinctive goods and distin¢tive service. 
| It is being used more and more by the best 
printers for fine catalogue work of every des- 


















THE ROMANCE | rae 
OF PEPPERELL | cription. 


4 A new sample book is in preparation; let us 
place your name on our mailing list. 


lOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 























- (Chicago New York Philadelphia | 
DISTRIBUTORS | ssmuacronens 
©© Whitaker Paper Company: Cincinnati and all divisions © © ngcnesTeR 





Zellerbach Paper Company: San Francisco and all divisions 










THE SAVINGS BANK 
OF BALTIMORE WATER POWER 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
OF SERVICE 
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Sa OTIS ELEV ror of the World 
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F VALIANT BOND IS AS GOOD AS WE 

BELIEVE IT IS OR AS GOOD AS THE 
MERCHANTS, PRINTERS AND CONSUM- 
ERS TELL US, THEN IT IS BECAUSE WE 
HAVE NOT ONCE STEPPED ASIDE FROM 
THE ROAD ON WHICH WE STARTED~ 
TO MAKE THE BEST BOND PAPER WE 
KNEW HOW, PUTTING INTO IT, WITHOUT . 
UNDUE STRESS ON COST, ALL THAT 
HONEST MATERIALS COULD CON 
TRIBUTE AND THAT DEVOTION TO 
WORKMANSHIP COULD AVAIL # #& 


FOR SALE BY 


BALTIMORE, MD. Dobler and Mudge NEW YORK CITY Lasher and Lathrop, Inc 
BOSTON, MASS. _  A.Storrs & Bement Co. NEW ORLEANS,LA. — E.C.Palmer and Co. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. Iroquois Paper Company OMAHA, NEBR. Field, Hamilton & Smith 
DENVER, COLO. = Carter,Rice & Carpenter PHILADELPHIA,PA. A. Hartung and Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. Seecher, Pech & Lewis PUEBLO, COLO. Colorado Paper Compan; 
LOUISVILLE, KY. Southeastern Paper Ca Inc WASHINGTON, D.C. Virginia Paper Company 
MILWAUKEE,WIS. Allman-Christianson Co. RICHMOND, VA. Virginia Paper Company 
NEWARK, N.J. Lasher and Lathrop, In. ST.PAUL, MINN. _Inter-City Paper Company 
NEW YORK CITY, Parsons Trading Co. Export Agents . 


a ——— san ERIE 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY MENASHA, WIS., U. S. A. 
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HE first impression a booklet or catalog creates— 
is formed by the cover. Place a Collins ULTRAFINE 
covered booklet in a man’s hands and you have placed 
your proposition before him in a way that commands 


his attention and wins his respect 


Let us send you the sample books shown above. They 
contain actual samples of our “Castilian” Covers, “Castilian” 
Book Linings (with the look and feel of fine Spanish leather) 
and “Bird of Paradise” Covers (rich oriental colors, blended 
and toned into beautiful effects). 


Every printer, sales manager, and advertising man should 
see for himself how a distinctive Collins Uttraring Cover 
gains that first favorable impression upon which the success 
of a booklet depends. 


Sold through recognized distributors in the principal cities 


GF yo 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Makers of “ Ultrafine’? Coated Cardboards and Cover Papers 
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WY | NY 
OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND 


**REQUIRES NO EXPLANATIONS” 


EACH GRADE IS GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 
aeeee THE USER TO BE THE JUDGE """"" 


DISTRIBUTORS 


APPLETON, WIS Woelz Bros. NEW YORK CIPY | .ccccccsesces J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD)........54 05.0650: B. F. Bond Paper Co. NEW YORK CITY H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
re Holland Paper Co. Vs dinateme Inia? SECO J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Chatfield & Woods Co. . OMAHA, NEB Carpenter Paper Co. 


: : PORTLAND, ORE ....Blake McFall Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Niaiean pen te Sateen te. PHILADELPHIA, PA............ Garrett Buchanan Co. 


CHICAGO TE iosiig ccdsacwnewewpens Chicago Paper Co. PITTSBURGH, PA Chatfield & Woods Co. 
DETROIT, NICH. «055... 6052 Chope Stevens Paper Co. RICHMOND, VA Eper-Finquald Peper Co. 
DES MOINES, IOWA Carpenter Paper Co. ST. LOUIS, MO Acme Paper Co. 
GREAT FALLS, MONT Great Falls Paper Co. SEATTLE, WASH American Paper Co. 
HARRISBURG, PA Johnston PaperCo. = SPRINGFIELD, MO Springfield Paper Co. 
ITHACA, N.Y........... T. G. Miller & Sons Paper Co. ST. PAUL, MINN Wright Barrett & Stilwell Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. . Drew's Wholesale Paper House TACOMA, WASH Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
LANSING, MICH Dudley Paper Co. TOLEDO, OHIO Blade Ptg. & Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS Standard Paper Co. WASHINGTON: Da. .....0....000: B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
MIE WAUKEE, WIS:. .... 0... 2.0.55 205. E. A. Bouer Co. BUFFALO, N. Y Buffalo Envelope Co. 
NEW YORK CITY... EXPORT— Maurice O'Meara Co. WORCESTER, MASS United States Envelope Co. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


LOFT DRIED BONDS AND LEDGERS ONLY 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Reliable 
Printers 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., Se. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 
























This booklet isn’t 
being foisted off 


SF, 
Si Us f off "s % on the unsuspect- 
ing printer and 


fh eC p 7CSS advertiser. 


There has been a genuine demand for it ever since we first started to run our recent series of announcements 
on the Making of Bermingham & Prosser Papers. In our files are hundreds of letters requesting from one 
to twenty copies (many firms are planning to distribute this booklet to their salesmen.) 


“How Paper is Made” is now ready. It tells the story in an interesting manner and is well illustrated with 
photographs. You will find in it an abundance of information that doesn’t come your way in the ordinary 


course of events. 
Write for your copy today. 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Office, 10 South La Salle Street New York Office, 501 Fifth Avenue 
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Turn on the Light! 
You wake in the night with a start. A nameless 
dread grips you. A board creaks, a curtain rustles, 
a shadow creeps. Your flesh crawls, your hair 


tingles. With a supreme effort, you turn on the 
light, and — nothing there ! 


Three years ago this nation was winning great 
victories. Today a fog of fear is creeping over 
the land. Those it grips, it paralyzes. Because 
of it, manufacturers and merchants can not plan 
sensibly, nor work effectively. They can only 
worry what may happen if— 


nothing there. Trees are growing, street cars 
running, people buying bread and underwear 
and frying pans as of old. And there’s a huge 
crop — new wealth— coming in. 


This is no Pollyanna advertisement. Business is 
not so good asit was, and it isn’t going to get better 
over night. But, by the same token, it 7s going 
to get better, a whole lot better, and just as fast 
as individual firms make it better for themselves. 


Look squarely at the facts, instead of at imagi- 
nary hobgoblins. Clear your vision, straighten 
your thinking. You can not escape the fact that, 
with a good product at a fair price, the one remedy 
is strong selling effort. That means advertising. 
That means good illustrations and engravings. 


And that means 


Stafford Engraving Company 


“ The House of Ideas’’ 


Artists : Designers Engravers 
Engraved and Steel Die Embossed Stationery 
INDIANAPOLIS 























Save your rollers 
during hot August 


The hot, sticky ‘dog days’ of 
August will attack your pressroom in 
its most vulnerable spot—the rollers. 
Soft, mushy and melted rollers cause 
poor presswork, delayed deliveries, 
dissatisfied customers and heavy ex- 
pense for new rollers. There is one 
sure way to prevent these troubles. 


Install 


Rouse Roller Fans 


on your Miehle presses. They are a 
paying investment, not an expense. 


The Rouse Roller Fan is clamped 
to the main gear guard of the press. 
Anyone can attach it in a few min- 
utes. No electric connection neces- 
sary. The press supplies the power. 


Rouse fans quickly pay for them- 
selves by maintaining normal produc- 
tion and reducing roller bills. 


PRICES 
No. 1, for No. 4to No. 1 Miehle Presses . e .- » $25.00 
No. 2, for No. 00 to No. 00000 Special Miehle Presses . . 25.00 
No. 3, for No. 00 to No. 7-0 Miehle Presses, with automatic 
feed . . . * ° ° ° ° ° . . - 32.00 
No. 4, for Miehle Two-Color Presses, with or without auto- 
matic feed, 2 FANS  -: = Ss « e « «60.00 


Sold on the Rouse guarantee of 
satisfaction or your money back. 


H. B. Rouse & Company 


2214 WARD STREET, CHICAGO 
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Illustrated Sales Letters 


NE REASON so many illustrated letters 
have proven particularly effective is that 
they have been printed on Foldwell Coated 
Writing, the original “Four Page Letter” paper. 


Invariably the recipient is letter-heads. With its surface, 


impressed with the full merit 
of the product advertised—for 
there on the second and fourth 
pages it is strikingly illustrated 
while on the first and third the 


exquisite printingis made possible; 
with its strength, beauty is made 
permanent. And it is especially 
prepared for typewriter and pen 
and ink. 


specific message is clearly typed. 


MME Me pis pie ne INS lis i> pls le lo ee ITT 


Many good ideas on individu- 
ality can be gained from our 
portfolio of Four Page Letters. 
Shall we send one to you? 


Foldwell, as a multitude of 
manufacturers have learned, is 
essential to distinctive illustrated 


PLETE TMT 7 Mo iG a 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
Dept. A, 803 S. Wells St.. Chicago. 


pie 


Distributors Coated Book 
in all ; a Coated Cover 
Principal Cities Coated Writing 
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thousand printers. 


36c and 35c per pound respectively. 


supreme Brand |= 7. 


FLEXIBLE TABBING COMPOSITION g-= 


Combines 


Strength, Flexibility 
Economy, Elasticity 


SUPREME BRAND Flexible Tabbing Composition is used by more than six 
By using SUPREME BRAND they realize BETTER 


TABBING at a cost no greater than if they had done a job of inferior tabbing. 


It is packed in red, white and natural (amber) colors in 5, 10, and 25 pound pails at 37c, 
Ask for special quantity price in larger packages. 


Absolutely Guaranteed jfittaists give SATISFACTION 


Just send a trial order to the distributor named below who is nearest to you: 


Chicago The Layton Elastic Glue Co. (Mfrs.) Cleveland, Ohio Kingsley Paper Co. Kansas City, Mo..............Graham Paper Co. 
Boston, Mass. -The A. Storrs & Bement Co. Cincinnati....... Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. St. Paul, Minn. Ww right Barrett & Stillwell Co. 
New York City, N. Y. Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. ee See Graham Paper Co. Denver, Colo.. Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Paper Mfgrs. Co., Inc. Nashville, 1 a eae Graham Paper Co. SPOKANG, WRER......25 5.0000 Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Baltimore, Md. -Hubbs & Corning Co. Birmingham, Ala -Graham Paper Co. Seattle, Waele. ....5 0.0.00 Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Richmond, Va. .-B. W. Wilson Paper Co., Inc. Peow Gnseans, La............-5 Graham Paper Co. Portland, Oregon....... . Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa.... .The Alling & Cory Co. ere Graham Paper Co. San Francisco, Cal. .. Blake, Moffitt & Towne. 


THE LAYTON ELASTIC GLUE CO., 703-709 West Fulton St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Your money promptly refunded 





























No. 7% Baronial Envelope 
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No. 6% Baronial Envelope 436%, 
)\. No. 644 Baronial Envelope S «6%, 











No. 6% Baronial Envelope. 
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No.6 Baronial Envelope 








Square Grand Envelope_____ 43 4x6 








No. 5% Baronial Envelope _ 
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No. $44 Baronial Envelope____ 434x534 












Gladstone Envelope ... 
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Card Envelope 
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Strictly a 
Printer’s and 
















































4 Lithographer’s 
Service 
2 |@ 
s/f |g [2 “ . 
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NOTHER trade-building opportunity is added to 
your available envelope service by the Western 
States Envelope Company. This large variety of 

new styles and sizes we are now manufacturing as part 

of our regular line, and adding it to our stock envelopes. 

Through this additional service you can handle those 

special rush-order jobs—for society announcements, 

general commercial, bank work, etc. — and put them 
through at a good profit. 

We can make immediate delivery on any of these envelopes — 

8 sizes of Baronials, Gladstone, and Card Envelopes in two suitable 

grades of white-rag or wood content, also 4 sizes of Bankers’ 

Envelopes with 3 to 3% inch flap in all the regular Kraft papers. 

Any of the above sizes we will also make up from stock which you 

furnish — plain or printed. 

These valuable additions to our stock provide another profit-making 

opportunity for printers and lithographers—is another step towards 

an ideal envelope service. Tell us your immediate needs in envel- 
opes — we may help you increase your profit on them. 


<i. -- Notched Under Flap Reg.U.S. Trade Mark 
) yet Tau res 


We Prote ct the Trade 
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THECERTIFICATE BOND 


CLUB WwW: didn’t expect to change habits 


It costs you nothing. The purpose of the 
Certificate Bond Club is to carry forward 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising to its legitimate 


formed by years of experience, over 
goal, - . 
ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP night. We knew that every printer would 


I bed — 4 referred to nee i 
a want to beshown how the Certificate Process 
Your business in Ss hereby ‘in a ‘ a 

2 profiablediection, would print Halftones on Certificate Bond. 
Your employees regain their ove for the P . . 

3 Jiner things in the art of printing. : . 

PE hacer peony hag Soe Now the printers are showing us! 
paying basis, for themselves and for you. 


glee st eS Some of the best specimens sent in come from printers 
who a few weeks ago said “It can’t be done!”’ 


vertising. 
MEMBERSHIP: Any conscientious em- 
ploving printer who will — ——— H 5 
for halftone printing on Certificate Bond. 
(The makeready is made perfectly plain to ave you sent for your Makeready Packet 
the pressman in the instruction book.) 





CROCKER-McCELWAIN COMPANY 


Instruction =f 602 Cabot Street, Holyoke, Mass. 
Book | 


for Haffione Printing on . 
CERTIFICATE BOND | CROCKER-McELWAIN COMPANY, 
eee ik 602 Cabot Street, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 

Certificate Process if Please send, without cost to us, your Instruction Booklet, ‘‘Halftone Printing on 
; : | Certificate Bond by the Certificate Process,’’ and the packet containing sheets of Cer- 

tificate Bond and 514 x 8% piece of Certificate Flex-o-Lay. 
We wish to join the Certificate Bond Club, which we understand is without cost or 

obligation except to boost for direct-by-mail advertising. 

As members of the Certificate Bond Club, we will gladly send you six specimens of each job 
done by the Certificate Process, to keep you in touch with the kind of work we are ready to pro- 
duce. A Cer tisicate of Merit is to be awarded us when the proofs we submit indicate proficiency. 


CRrockER-MCELWwaAIN COMPANY Firm Name 
Hotyoxe, Mass, ' . ae 
Cas } Wy Name Position 


Street 
City - State 





ue Preis { Cylinder Presses, Hand Feed__ Automatic Feed 


Equipment ! ae Platen Presses, Hand Feed Automatic Feed 
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Go to GO@2S for 
The Goes Loose-Leaf 


Common Law 
Record Book 


No.8 
(Compiled by a member of the Chicago Bar) 
A text-book and a reference-book containing an instructive 
treatise and many helpful sugsestions and forms essential during 
the organization, and, latcr, in keeping the records of an Un- 
incorporated Association (Common-Law Trust). Forms similar 
to those contained in The Goes Corporation Record Books, 
but made to fit the needs of « Common-Law Trust, are provided. 


Fust Published Write for descriptive matter 


The Goes Printers’ Hel Ips 


also include 





















Common-Law Certificates | Bond Blanks 







Stock Certificates Diplomas 

Bordered Blanks Certificates of Award 

Bound and Loose-Leaf Corporation Record Books 
and 






Art Advertising Blotters 
Art Advertising Mailing Cards 
Art Advertising Calendar Cards 
Lithographed Calendar Pads 


















te 


Somslee and prices of all of 
¢ Goes Printers’ Helps 
will be sent when requested 


Goes 
Litho¢graphi 
Solinaes ng 


45 West Glst Street 
hicago 
























Get Ready for a 
Smashing Business 


This Fall and Winter 





Tight money and a buyer’s market have turned 
the tide of advertising expenditure from the maga- 
zines to the more quick-acting direct mail appeal. 

“Flat”? magazines and bulging circular-mail 
sacks prove this. 

And the era of direct mail advertising is only 
begun. Get ready to go with the tide. 


Kimbleize Your Plant 


Let us show you how to increase press output, 
reduce costs and prevent spoilage, by the use of 


Kimble Motors 


For Cylinder Presses 
For Job Presses 
For Folders, Stitchers, Cutters 
Monotypes — all power-driven 
equipment 
As pioneers in the invention and construction of motors 
that give flexible speed control with alternating current 
electricity, without the use of resistance, we were first to 
solve the printer’s power problems. 
As specialists in Printing Plant Motors, we can co-operate 
with you with a degree of intelligence not possible with 
the makers of any general lines of motors. 


Whether your present need is for a whole plant equip- 
ment or only a single motor — write us. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC Co. 
635 North Western Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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HE Top Sheet in every case of a What the Warren 


Warren Standard Printing Paper is 
printed on a sheet that is part of the O Sheet 
same run as the rest of the paper in that case. P 


This printing is done in our own testing means to 
shop and serves as the last of a series of tests 


which keep every run of paper up to the Printer 
standard. 

The ink, the type, and the illustrations “ici 
used in this printing are such as would in- 
stantly betray any deficiency in the paper. 
All this, even to the make-ready used, is made 
a matter of record on the Top Sheet itself. 

All this is helpful to the printer, because 
the Top Sheet instantly removes every 
feeling of uncertainty as to how a given 
case of paper will print. 

The Warren ‘Yop Sheet is instructive and 

ee paper 
helpful to many persons who order printing, sales 
and it is a great worry saver and often a time printing 
saver for the printer. 


Ueranenrs 
Printing Papers 


better 





S. D. Warren Company, Boston, Mass. 








WARREN'S STANDARD 
PRINTING PAPERS 
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There is a 


Standard Guide! 











Showing the Comprehensive 
Index of The Standard Guide 


Join the U. T. A.! 


Haveyoueverconsideredthatevery 
business man owes something to 
the trade association of his indus- 
try? The U. T. A. is the Trade 
Association of the Printing Industry. 
Membership in it enables the 
printer to meet his obligation to 
the industry and at the same 
time to take advantage of the 
numerous valuable services ren- 
dered by the organization. Many 
of these services—among them 


the Standard Guide —are 
FREE TO MEMBERS 


UCCESSFUL selling of Printing must 


be based on accurate knowledge. 


There’s a dependable source for such knowl- 
edge available to every Printer — a sure 
standard basis for the correct estimating 
and pricing of every job that goes through 
the plant. 


That source is the Typothetae Standard Guide. 


Compiled and continually revised by the 
U.T. A. from the actual production records 
of thousands of plants where the Standard 
Cost Finding System is used, it is the one 
authoritative guide to the estimating and 
pricing of printing. 


Any printer, anywhere, may purchase the 


Standard Guide si ial at the §$ 20 


nominal cost of -~ - 


Semi-monthly Revision Service, which keeps 
the Standard Guide always correct and up to 
date, is furnished at $10.00 a year — $30.co 


in all for the first year and each 1 0 
year thereafter, only - 


UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA 


608 S. Dearborn St. 


> See 6 Chicago, Illinois 
Teo 
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ChooseCétalogue and 
Covers, 


From This 
ee 








Here’s the handiest book that ever 
graced the desk of Printer or Advertis- 
ing Man. 

It helps you to select just the cover 
paper you need for catalogue, booklet 
or folder. 


Seventy separate sample sheets show 
ripple finishes also antique and crash 
weaves as nothing but actual samples 
can show them. 


And each finish is shown in wide color 
range, permitting you to match colors— 
to choose the color most appropriate 
for your purpose. 


Besides, the different weights are 
shown — single and double thick that 
you may see which weight is best 
adapted to the printed matter you 
intend to issue. 


Think of it—you have choice of 
colors, finishes, weaves, weights, all in 
one handy book —nothing left out. 


You'll say when you see this book 
that it is the handiest way to find the 
right cover paper. 


We haven’t mentioned the quality of 
the paper, for its practicability, its 
quality, strength and beauty will do 
its own selling when you get the book. 


The book of Peninsular—Gibraltar covers is 

sent free to good printers, advertising men 

and business executives who use business 
stationery in inquiring. 


Peninsular Paper Co. 


YPSILANTI, MICH. 
Makers of Uncommon Cover Papers 



































: 


New Sample 


AA 


INDIAN BRAND 
NOCURL GUMMED | 
PAPER | 


new sample book not over- 
A eiaborate or cumbersome 

‘in size or bulk, but .con- 
veniently and attractively ar- 
ranged, showing the full stock 
line of Nashua Indian Brand 
No Curl Gummed Paper. 


Of the paper itself little need 
be said, as in every printing 
plant in every state in the 
Union this paper is recognized 
for its exceptional qualities. 


Feeds into the press absolutely 
flat, and under the most ad- 
verse climatic conditions the 
run goes thru at top speed. 


The many different grades 
meet every requirement, from | 
the cheapest “sticker” work to 
the finest half-tone color 
printing. 








Probably you specify Indian Brand on every job 
and know the line so well that you don't need a 
sample book—nevertheless, there is a new one 
here— 

Waiting for you to say, ‘Send it along.” 


NASHUA GUMMED AND COATED PAPER COMPANY 
NASHUA. NEW HAMPSHIRE 





BAILEY 
Wwesor f 
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ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


CW 
DESIGNING 
RETOUCHING 
HALFTONES 
ZINC ETCHINGS 
COLOR PLATES 
WAX & WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS 
LEAD MOULD 
NICKEL-STEEL 
ELECTROTYPES 


SW 


7O1-721 S.DEARBORN ST.,CHICAGO 
Jelephones, HARRISON 5260-5261-5262 All Departments 














Superior 
Machinery 


throughout your plant 
is essential — it means 


BETTER QUALITY 


with larger output. 














Particular printers 
invariably prefer 


ANDERSON 
FOLDING MACHINES 


they are hizh speed, 
durable and ideally 


simple to operate. 


Let us send you full details. 


C. F. Anderson & Co. 


3225-3231 Calumet Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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WHEN 


You have read what all others have to say regarding 
the quality of their Gummed Papers 


REMEMBER 


The trade mark and guaranty label that have built 
up the largest Gummed Paper business in the world 





GUARANTEED 


FLAT FLAT 
GUMMED PAPER 


THEN 
Order ‘‘ The Old Reliable’? Ideal Guaranteed Flat 


Gummed Paper. 


IDEAL COATED PAPER COMPANY 


Main Office: Brookfield, Mass. Mills: Brookfield, Mass., Chicago, III. 


New York Office Chicago Office Cincinnati Office 
150 Nassau Street 1858-9 Transportation Building 600 Provident Bank Building 


























ADVANCE Press Machinists and Erectors 


Contracting for Removal of Plants and Rebuilding Machinery 


: The Model Ink Fountain, Reliance Lever P 
Electric Glue Heaters oe 


There is a Distinctive 
Superiority About the 
Model Ink Fountain 
Not Found in Any 


Do you know ‘ ee - ’ Other. 


r The Reliance Cutter 
you can heat “ers Will Outlast Any 


Other Cutter. 


Strong, Accurate and 
Durable. 


your glue with 
ELECTRICITY 
cheaper than —— _, The “Printers” Saw 





Complete 

Size of Table 24 x 26 in. 
steam ? 2 is in: in diameter 

This saw is so moderately 
priced that no printing plant 
can afford to be without it. 
Let us tell you about our complete line _It saws out all the small 
. . js bills you pay your electro- 
which most large binders are using and typer each month and saves 
Saul beable ; ’ inestimable time when on 

nd a prohtable investment. Ft your own premises. 

It is built solidly through- 
‘ : out and is equipped with saw 
Complete information on request to —_ -. blades for metal and wood 


Th N Ad M hi C cutting, and motor pulley. 
e€ INCw vance lviacnl . 
ere ee PRINTERS’ MACHINE WORKS 


VAN WERT, OHIO 130-132 So. Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. Telephone Main 1339 


with gas or 
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MAKE MONEY 


No readjusting after washup or when changing impressions. 
the print. Minimizes danger of offset by reason of uniform inking. 
without screw-driver or wrench. Will do the work of a long fountain without its disadvantages. 
More Impressions and Better Work. For Chandler & Price, Challenge and all Gordon Presses, 


One-screw ink feed. One-screw roller contact. 


Get a descriptive circular from your dealer or send to us. 





by attaching NEW CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
to your jobbers. The perfection of fountains. Will 
increase press output from 3,000 to 5,000 a day on steady runs. 
Will not mark 
Can be taken apart in a few seconds, with the fingers, 
It is a producer of RESULTS— 


THE WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 

















~ asyjyaeaeee he Productimeter 
























Anything less than perfection, as a counting 
machine on your presses, is worse than nothing. 
Always ask for “‘The Productimeter’’ and you 
will get perfection. __ x 

Write us for Bulletin 41 and find out just how 
mucn more ‘‘The Productimeter’’ will do for you 
than a mere counter will. 


for immediate delivery. 





DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(1201) 653 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Note—Send for Our List 


of new and rebuilt CYLINDER PRESSES, ready 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY, Plainfield, N. J. 














CARBON BLACK 


SOLD BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


938-942 Old South Building 
Auk, Monarch, Kosmos No. 1, Kosmos No. 2, PN Elf, SS Elf, Kalista 

















BOOKBINDING 


Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth, also Catalog. 
Efficient Workmanship. Prompt Service. 


MURPHY- PARKER COMPANY 
701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 


Correspondence 
Solicited. 
























Use HERCULES 
Leads and Slugs, Steel Chases, 
Steel Galleys, Brass Rule 
Manufactured by 
AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 
122-130 Centre St., New York, N.Y. 
Order through your local dealer or direct from us. 











CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


288 SCHOLES STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 



















Is Lost Money— Check It! 










received and answered. 
You Need KASTENS TIME STAMP 


Efficiency in War Time and All Times! Kastens Time Stam 


and accurately. 


MINUTES MEAN MONEY!—Lost Time 


KNOW TO THE MINUTE when work is started and finished; 
when orders are received and delivered; when letters are 


cost little, are built for long service, and work quickly, smoothly 
Send for catalogue showing various styles with prices. 
HENRY KASTENS, 418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 





Eastern Brass & 
Wood Type Co. 
Largest stock 
in all sizes always 
on hand. 


Fourth Avenue and Tenth Street, New York City 















Printing Plants and Businesses 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City 









in TETRA LEE eE RELL 








To Eliminate Static Electricity— 
Offset—Slip Sheeting, Use 


The Johnson Perfection Burner 
Cleveland 


MTT TTT 








Lee 





















Printers and Publishers, Attention! 


Let this plant be your bindery. We are equipped to serve you 
no matter where you are located. 


ENGDAHL BINDERY 


(HOLMGREN, ENGDAHL & JOHNSON Co.) 
Edition Bookbinders 
412-420 Orleans Street, Chicago 







Phone Main 4928 








=| WHILE-U-WAIT | 


é Rubber Stamp Making Outfits i 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
E also make HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 


THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City 
Oe ee eee ee 




















































PRINTERS’ FURNITUR 


Made in 
either 


ALL WOOD 
ALL STEEL 


Increase your efficiency by installing 100 per cent furniture for your office. Don’t select 


“just furniture.” Let Kramer’s engineers show you the best way. Write at once for particulars. 





KRAMER WOODWORKING CoO. (E®zze Szeeu Propuers ©) Third and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia 
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Lave Remeling Furnace 4 


Scientifically Designed and 
Substantially Built in 
sizes to meet the 


requirements of 


an Office 
y Jobbers and Dealers 


Everywhere 


Full Information upon 


request 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Laclede (Ifo. Company 


119-121 N. MAIN STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








New Model Composing Room Saw 


“Better 
Complete with aX than Many 
Motor. — Equal to 
any.” 


SAWS and TRIMS 
One Operation. 


Table Elevated from 
Saw and Trim Posi- 
tion to Sawing 
Position 
in Three 
Seconds. 
Gauge a 
Adjustable to Powerful 
Points. , Work Holder. 


LACLEDE MFG. COMPANY 


119-121 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 























UG 


BYRON 
WESTON CO. 
LINEN RECORD 








@ 
DEFIANCE BOND 


Famous Byron Weston Products 
O Byron Weston Record Paper....Highest grade ledger 


O Waverly Ledger Paper Popular priced ledger 
O Flexo Ledger Paper Hinged for loose leaf 
O Typocount Ledger Paper....For machine bookkeeping 
0 Defiance Bond Paper High-grade documents 
and corres pondence 
Check the items in which you are interested 
and we will send you sectional sample books. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











Labor and Production 


The Biggest Problems Facing Every 
Industrial Executive 


It is, no doubt, your problem just as it is the problem of many 
other executives. The Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine has 
helped others solve this problem and it will help you. This ma- 
chine operated by anyone, does the work that saves the time of 
the lineup man, the stoneman and the waiting time of the press. 


Keep your eyes and mind open. 


The Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine Co. 
Lynn, Massachusetts 
Toronto Type Founpry Co., Ltd. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Canada and Newfoundland 


LATHAM AUTOMATIC REGISTERING Co. 


snicago 
Agents for the Middle West 
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J the entire structure. 




























q is as dang 
girder to a mammoth building. 














thereby wasted. 







Kansas City,Mo.,1924 Grand Ave. 
PirrspurGH, Pa., 719 Liberty Ave. 











ALES LITERATURE must be built with the same careful 
regard for fundamentals that governs the construction of 
a towering skyscraper. A weak point in either jeopardizes 


KALAMAZOO 


Crescent Engraving Co. 


SEATTLE, WaASH., 524 First Ave.,S. ToRONTO, 308 Tyrell Bldg.,o5 King St. 


] A catalog, a booklet, a folder or a mailing piece without illustra- 

} tions is as wrong, fundamentally, as a skyscraper without windows. 
A poor illustration, cheaply made to meet a price, instead of a 

i to a piece of sales literature as a faulty 


It is false economy to skimp the size and goodness of pictures that 
are intended to visualize a product to a prospective purchaser, just as 
it would be false economy to erect a gigantic business block around 
an under-sized, inadequate frame. 

As builders of sales literature, printers can render a real service to 
their patrons by pointing out these salient facts. 

We have some enlightening figures on the relative value of pic- 
turized and unillustrated advertising, which we would be glad to send 
to printers who are anxious to serve their customers better. 

Most good printers know that Crescent Service is absolutely dependable 
for all Designing, Enoraving and Electrotyping requirements. If you do 
not, we would appreciate an opportunity of telling you more about it. 
















are small inexpensive machines without registering or automatic 
inking facilities, but strong of impression and capable of the best 


one-color proofs. They are so much faster and better than mallet- 
and-planer, old style galley proof presses, or Washington Hand 
Presses, that over 2,000 have been sold. 

No shop is too small for a Poco Press; it isa demonstrated money- 
maker, and hundreds of large shops have installed them for plain work. 


There are three sizes: No. 0 Pocois 12”x 18”; No. 1 Poco is 13’x 25”; 
No. 2 Poco is 18’x 25”—a size for every need. No.0 will take all 
12’x 18” job galleys; No. 1 will take full length column galleys; No. 2 
will take full newspaper page. May be had with or without stand. 
Stand is not necessary but very desirable as a convenience. 

Ask the man who owns a Poco—he knows. 
MADE BY 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
312 No. May St., Chicago 








Reduced Current Cost 


—improved presswork in the bargain. 
The variety of speeds obtainable with 
PUSH-BUTTON 
CONTROL MOTORS 
permits selection of correct speed for maximum 

net production on each particular job. 


Furthermore, each reduction of speed carries with it 
a corresponding decrease in current consumption. You 
do not pay for excess current metered into heat and 


Tilustrated Folder, giving prices, free on request. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


MontrEAL, QUE., 401 New Birks Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 8 N. Sixth St. 


THE MOHR 
LINO-SAW 


cuts slugs as they are ejected 
from the mold of the Linotype or 
Intertype to any desired length. 
It isa great time and labor saver. 


MAY WE TELL YOU ABOUT IT? 


MOHR LINO-SAW CO. 


513-515 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
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SIMPLICITY 


MODEL 27 = 





A Tool for Craftsmen 


A good composing stick will improve the work 
of any compositor and cut down the wasted 
time in the composing room. 


The New 


Eagle Composing Stick 


has been shown by shop tests to have no defects what- 
ever. The Eagle Stick is so superior that the manufacture 
of the Star Stick has been discontinued. 


“NO 12345 


Facsimile Impression—Size 1} x 38 inches 


VIEW SHOWING PARTS DETACHED FOR CLEANING 


Roberts Numbering Machines 
The Recognized World Standard 

Model 27 5 Wheels ‘ $20.00 

Model 28 6 Wheels. . . . . «+s « 22:00 


SUPERIOR CONSTRUCTION—FULLY PATENTED 
UNEQUALED RESULTS— MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
TO NUMBER EITHER FORWARD OR BACKWARD 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


Many other models. Send for illustrated catalog and prices. 


The Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 


694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Eagle Stick can be instantly adjusted to even ems by 
an automatic registering device and can also be set to any 
point measure. It locks in precisely the same manner as 
the tool-maker’s combination square. No notches, slots 
or holes are employed in locking. The knee and head 
block are strong enough to defy abrasion and no working 
pressure can strain the stick. 


Send for circular giving descriptions and prices of the 
new EAGLE Composing Stick and the Page Caliper. 


For sale by supply houses. 


The Eagle Engineering Co. 


Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 





























THE FUCHS & LANG MEG. CO 


Always Ready to Serve. 
Inks that are Right. Machines that are True. 


THE 


LAT 


Composing and Pressroom 
Equipment 


Wesel Diagonal Groove Final 
Bases and Hooks. 
Potter and Poco Proof Presses. 
Slauson Cylinder Press Locks. 
Morgans & Wilcox Job Locks. 
Cylinder Press Seats. 
Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine. Page Fountain Dividers. 
Mashek Form Trucks. Warner's Roller Trucks for Job 
Gas Burners for Cylinder, Job and Presses. 
Kelly Presses Rouse Mitering Machines. 
Rouse Paper Lifts. Rouse Tympan Holders for 
Iron Furniture. Pressroom. 


Our faith in our 


Rutherford Forty Black 


remains unshaken. We are going to continue calling 
your attention to this wonderful working black until it 
is in every printing office in the country. 

Rutherford Forty Black for all classes of work. 


40c. per Ib. in lots of 25 lbs. or more. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY’S 


BRONZING MACHINES 


of various styles for ‘all classes of work, are the best 
machines on the market. Bronzing is becoming more 
popular every day on account of the success in bronz- 
ing by machinery, saving money, time, labor and 
health. Eliminates that mussy work and the flying of 
bronze all over your plant. 


Type Cabinets, Wood or Steel, All 
Styles. 

Imposing Tables, Semi-Steel. 

Patent Bases and Register Hooks. 

Steel Cabinets on Casters for Patent 
Base Equipment. 


Write for prices and further information. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of 
PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


119 West 40th Street 120 West Illinois Street 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


142 North Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Steel Interlocking Furniture. 

Riebe Quoins, Keys and Guides. 

Electric Welded Steel Chases. 

Superior Chase Locks for Cylinder 
> 


resses. 
Rouse Roller Cooling Fans for Miehle 
Presses. 


Shute Planes for Beveling and 
Undercutting Patent Plates. 

Hoerner Combination Shute 
Board and Type-high 
Machine. 

The Taylor Registering Projector. 


Latham Automatic Registering Co. 
Chas. J. Kanera, Gen. Mér. 
608 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
170 5th Avenue, NEW YORK 
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For ‘Cleaning Type Forms 


Handy 
Quick 
Durable 


Economical 





Feeds like a fountain pen—always ready for instant use — 
brass handle-container and renewable brush tips — endorsed 
by printers. Manufactured and guaranteed by 


VAN DYKE SALES CoO. 


Maritime Building 








| mates and samples. 


| it in one Ope lets into the 
| eration. 


The AJAX EYELET FASTENER 


is ideal for eyeletting short runs An absolute necessity for 


of tags, calendars, etc., or for ri u i and Book- 


fastening securely proofs, esti- 





It saves time Handles 
by punching three sizes of - 
the hole, feed- eyelets with- 
ing the eyelet noid ad- 
and clinching p,,,, the eye- 
magazine and 
go right ahead. 
For sale by 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 
and their branches 





ae 








Seattle, Washington | 




















Cast Your Own Sorts with the 


Taylor Hand Adjustable ~~? 


TROUBLE! 
MONEY! 


A SORTS CASTER OPERATED ENTIRELY 
BY HAND—CASTING TYPE AND CUTS 
UP TO 6x9 PICAS. 


Write for descriptive matter. 


THE KAMCO CORPORATION 
34 Barclay Street, New York City 














BRASS RULE 


You Want 


SERVICE 


and 


QUALITY 
Try Us 
NEIL CAMPBELL CO. 


Printers’ Materials 
72 Beekman St., New York 
Phone — Beekman 3419 

















GIMLIN’'S STANDARDIZED 


APPRAISALS 


PRINTING PLANTS 
AND 

ALLIED INDUSTRIES 

EXCLUSIVELY 


HicHest ENDORSEMENTS 


Galella: et acai Inc. 


536-538 S. DEARBORN STREET 


(@ itler-rere) 
J 








Overlay Knives 


Tested for Quality 
of Temper 
Have keen edge and of much flexibil- 


ity, enabling the operator to divide a 
thin sheet of paper very delicately. 


The blade runs the entire length of 
handle, and is of uniform temper 
throughout. As knife wears covering 
can be cut away as required. 


PRICE 60c POSTPAID 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 





There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatisso easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
which can be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J. F.W. DormanCo. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 











METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, 
Monotype, Stereotype, 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. World Building 
Chicago New York 
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WOOD TIPE 


THE BEST 
CH EAPEST 


IN THE 
MARKET 
Write for Sample Sheet. 
Expert Makers: 


American Brass & Wood Type Co. 
302 McDougal St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 














THE TYPOGRAPHY 
of ADVERTISEMENTS 


By F. J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books 
on the subject, and I shall in- 
clude it in my list of approved 
books on Advertising. It is well 
written and artistically gotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland 
Printer on the work.”’ 

Professor Walter Dill Scott. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.35 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 











We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 
Pencil and Pen 

Carbons 


for any Carbon Copy work. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 
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The 24' 
Monitor Multiplex 


A Punching Machine 
Without an Equal 


The 24” MONITOR Multiplex is 
made in three models — foot power, 
belt drive and individual motor 
drive. The foot power model can be 
changed to either belt or motor 
drive by obtaining the desired attach- 
ment. Standard MONITOR punch 
blocks can be used on all models. 



















THE MONITOR 
GUARANTEE 


All MONITOR machines 
are guaranteed uncon- 
ditionally by us against 
defects in construction, 
materialandworkmanship, 
also undue wear on parts. 















Write for Circular No. 27 


Latham Machinery Co. 


Builders of Bookbinders’ Machinery for 30 Years 
1153 Fulton Street, Chicago 


New York Boston 





























The Premier Line-up and Register Table 


Assures Acct-racy, Speed and Increased Profits 






Will prepare an accurately lined-up strike 
sheet in two to three minutes. 


Will provide a system where but one line- 
up is required for a job of several forms. 


Will prepare a key sheet for color forms, 
dispensing with necessity of going to 
press with key forms. 

Will save hours of productive time in every 
department. 


Will eliminate press-waiting time. 






— . Patented June, 1920 

Will insure perfect back-ups. 

Standard sizes, 38”x 50” sheet, 45”x 65” sheet. 
Other sizes to order. 






The only combined Line-up and 
Register Table on the market 





Write today for descriptive booklet. 


Paid for itself in sixty days.—Von Hoffman Press, St. Louis, Mo. Premier Register Table Co. 





Truly a wonderful device. — Issac Goldmann Co., New York City. 
Table entirely satisfactory—feel we have purchased the best and 107 West Canton Street 
most practical table for our work. : 
Commonwealth Press, Worcester, Mass. BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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GOSS 


e 
Zim m e r Mfg. Co e The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 





M Brass Rule The Goss High-Speed ‘‘Straightline’’ Press 

anufacturers of Patent Stereotype Blocks Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 

an d D ead le rs in Steel Cutting and The Goss High-Speed ‘*Unit Type’’ Press 
Perforating Rule Built with all Units on floor or with Units superimposed. 


Steel Cutting Dies The Goss Rotary Magazine Printing and Folding Machine 


° 3 
Prin ters Leads and Slugs Specially Designed for Catalogue and Magazine Work. 
Wood Goods, Reglets : 


; Goss Stereotype Machinery 
and Furniture A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 


e 
Chascs, Tools, etc. 
‘Os eC] 1a Second-hand Machinery Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


mee : , , . THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
59 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK Main Office and Works: New York Office: 


1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 


























“KRAUSE” 


Why Use Dinse-Page ~ 
ELECTROTYPES e 


BECAUSE they are the best electrotypes to be 
had. (Any user of electrotypes will tell you that.) 


BECAUSE they print better than inferior electrotypes. 

BECAUSE they require less make-ready than inferior 
electrotypes. 

BECAUSE they wear better than inferior electrotypes. 


For SUPERIOR electrotypes see or write to 


Dinse, Page & Company LEAF STAMPING AND EMBOSSING PRESSES 
725 S. La Salle St., Chicago Tel. Harrison 7185 HOFFMANN TYPE AND ENGRAVING CO. 


112-114 E. 13th St., New York City 
FULL LINE OF KRAUSE MACHINERY IN STOCK. LARGE STOCK BRASS TYPE 


The Robert Dick Mailer | | ¥%2.': A Dandy Dross Sifter? 


Combines the three great essentials to the SUNCE 
SPEED—SIMPLICITY—DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug. 2, IQII. 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 

139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day. My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas. Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit. 


4uUmMD Mra N> 2S0zZ% 
oOrwv0OS mrIa am<O0 rr> 




















Will reclaim from 50 to 75 per 
cent of rich metal that you are 
selling for dross. Other plants 
are doing it, why not you? Will 
fit in space 18x 36. When not 
in use can be shoved into a 
corner out of the way. 





1 G & — : : ‘ . 
gael >? ener: Dept. The Tiffin, Ohio, Advertiser, says: “It is worth more than it costs.”’ 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
We have compiled a booklet on Dross which also explains the salvage 
For garsher I ee cy five inches. of metal from dross. Write for it, it is free for the asking. 
Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 13%; %322%S¢ DANDY DROSS SIFTER CO., Findlay,Ohio 














€ @ LINOTYPE STEREOTY. 
Wing-Horton Mailer ||, 


A Standard Among Publishers If you prefer the standard 
brass machine, as many 
publishers do, here is the 
model to suit your wants. 
The endorsements of satis- 
fied users are the best rec- 
ommendations we can give. 





Let us tell you more of the 
Wing-Horton Mailer and 





the new — - SPECIAL oiiitinn 
Chauncey Wing’s Sons UNION SMELTING & REFINING CO., Inc. 


Greenfield, Mass. New York Newark Baltimore Detroit Chicago Cleveland 
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Save Time and Money in Pressrooms 


CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF BLANKETS 


(PATENTED) 


For Cylinders, Platens and all Hard Packing Presses . 


1. Eliminate from one-third to one-half of the make- 
ready time. 
2. Relieve strain on presses. 


3. Protect plates and type from undue wear. 


Pay for themselves in from thirty to ninety days. 


5. Easy to apply and easy to use. 


. Will not form a matrix no matter how long the run. 


Don’t take our word for it— write to any of the present users— the names of many being given in our 
booklet. Many printshops in your vicinity have relieved the tedious and costly part of their presswork 
by equipping their presses with our blankets. Write today for our Booklet. 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET CO. 


Pacific Coast Address: 
711-713 Mills Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Main Office, ATLANTA, GA. 
































BLOMGREN 
BROS. GO. 
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STABLISHED 187° 


ILLUSTRATORS 
PHOTO RETOUGHERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELEGTROTYPERS 
NIGKELTYPERS 
LEAD MOULD 
PROCESS 


512 SHERMAN St 
CHICAGO es 





MOOG 

















Books on 
Photo-Engraving 


Horgan’s Photo-Engraving Primer 
Practical working methods for making Line and Half 
Tone Cuts for all who want practical knowledge. 
By STEPHEN H. Horcan. Price, cloth $1.50 


Raymer’s Handbook on 
Etching and Finishing 
Line Half Tone and Color Blocks. 
By P. C. RAYMER. Price, Boards, $1.50 


Killen’s Operating for 
Photo-Engraving Process 
Practical details of the Photographic Part of Photo- 
Engraving. Second Edition. 
By C. J. KiLten. 


Hackleman’s Commercial 
Engraving and Printing 
Everybody, interested in engraving, including sta- 
tioners, printers, publishers, designers, advertisers, 
and advertising agencies, should have this book, 
covering every phase of the engraving and photo- 
engraving art. 


By Cuartes W. HacKLteMAN. Price, Cloth, $15.00 
Krueger’s Illustrations- Verfahren 


A German work giving full details of all the reproduc- 
tive processes used today, including processes and 
variants not used in America. Magnificently illus- 
trated, including 74 full page plates, mostly in colors. 
Imported to order. 

By Orto F. W. KrvueEceEr. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Key 420 Camera House Boston 17, Mass, 


Price, Boards, $1.50 


Price, Cloth, $7.50 
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= Type Metals | 


Those who want a metal suitable for both linotyping and stereo- 

typing will find HOYT Combination Linotype and Stereotype 

Metal thoroughly satisfactory. It too is backed by the HOYT guarantee. 
We Also Make 


Hoyt Faultless Linotype Metal Hoyt A X Monotype Metal 
Hoyt N. P. Stereotype Metal nae "ee Electrotype 
eta 


Let our service department help YOU solve YOUR 
type problems. 


| HOYT METAL CO. gr tours” Usk: 


























Memo Index Bristol 
Cuts Down Costs 


Very numerous are instances when Memo Index 
Bristol can be used in place of a more expensive 
grade, thereby cutting down costs and proving 
its use an economy. Our ‘“‘Memo’”’ grade repre- 
sents value in itself and money saved by its 
purchase. It possesses the requisite qualities 
necessary for a utility index bristol. 
Samples furnished upon request. 


Parker, Thomas ¢& Tucker Paper Co. 
**Profit-Producing Printing Papers”’ 
535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago 

















THE MSGRATH ENGRAVING CO. 


EXPERT MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES 








TELEPHONE 
HARRISON 6245 


501 S. LA SALLE ST 
CHICAGO 








ELECTROTYPING 
COLOR PLATES 


ENGRAVING 
PROCESS 




















Ye Sign of Quality 
INKS 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


Chicago NEW YORK Detroit 











BOOKBINDERS 


TO THE TRADE 


We specialize in Edition and Catalog aa in cloth or 
leather, also pamphlet work. 


THE FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING CO. 


525 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 








MORGAN EXPANSION_ROLLER TRUCKS 


—FOR—— 
The only practical device on the market for oO 
the equalization of roller diameters. J B 
PRESSES 


50% Saved on Rollers 


Des Moines, Ia., 

May 24, 1920 
Gentlemen — Please send us at 
once one set of Roller Tru 
for our new 12x18 C & P press. 
We have this equipment on all 
of our other presses and can not 
get along without them on the 
new one. 

Spencer-Williamson Ptg. Co. 


They Expand —They Contract 
and are Noiseless. 


Ask your dealer or send direct to 


MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO. 


6552 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Save on Your Roller Bill 
The National Cleaner and Type Wash 


Toughens the outer surface, giving more weather 
resistance. Keeps the pores of the rollers open 
at all times. Prevents rollers sweating. 

Does Not Harden or Crack the Rollers 


Ask your dealer, or write 


PRINT-AID COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 


















with 
IMPROVED 
MACHINES 
that will save you 
money and increase the 
quality and quantity 
of your printing prod- 


TERRITORY 
The Do-More Automatic NOW 
Process Embosser OPEN 





Printing and Embossing 





ucts. The Typo-Embosser 
The Typo-Embosser is Our Improved Process Embossing Machine. 
With double heater will take any size of stock up to 12 inches wide, 
Write for our booklet No. 10 today. 


Automatic Printing Devices Co. ne 


Patentees and Manufacturers 
Second and Minna St-, San Francisco, Cal. 





The AutomaticCard 
Printing Press has 
demonstrated to many its 
profitable operation on 
card printing. 

The Do-More Autoe 
matic Embosser 
Feeds, Powders, Em- 
bosses and Stacks just as 
fast as pressmen pull the 
prints off the press. 


The Automatic 


FOR EXCLUSIVE 
Card Printing Machine 


AGENCIES 
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Raven Black 


A jet BLACK INK, suit- 
WATERMARKED able for the highest class 
THIN PAPERS of printing. Does away 


Fidelity Onion Skin _ | — 
Emco Onion Skin > 
Superior Manifold 


The watermark identifies the paper 
and guarantees the quality 
Useful in every business office 


Sold by leading paper merchants 
Ask Dept. B for samples 


ESLEECK MFG. COMPANY CHARLES HELLMUTH, INC. 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. A New York Chicago 




















Better Proofs 
at Lower Cost 








Think! 


The Brower Ball- ; Think of the risk of sell- 


Bearing Proof ing checks on plain paper. 
Press gives you 
clean, sharp ° Suppose one of your cus- 


proofs with a min- tomers’ checks were altered. 


imum of exertion. Wouldn’t you be partly to 
Errors and_ bad : hanes? 


letters are easily 

detected, making You know checks on plain 

a saving in the paper are not safe. You also 

prcssrocst, costs know that by using National 

ig aiter the forms : ; 

Brower Ball-Bearing Safety Paper, your cus- 
Proof Press are on the press. 

Bed 14 in, x 20 in, : tomer can protect his checks 

against alteration. 


66 99 — 
B. B. B. ms The choice between dan- 
Brower Ball-Bearing Proof Press RA NN ee 


‘ ‘ our hands. 
The 0 Brower shown above will handle go per cent of the proofs y 
in the average plant. It will take galleys up to 12”x 18”. Write for samples. 


Full information on request. George LaMonte & Son 


A. we H. B ROWE R C O M PANY eS 61 Broadway New York 


233 West Schiller Street, Chicago, Ill. ‘ \ 
S. COOKE PROPRIETARY, Lmt’d, Sole Agents for Australia. hi 
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NEW LINE 
BOOK PAPERS 
Arrive Halftone 
American Super Calendered 
American English Finish 
American Bulking 
American No. 20 Offset 
American No. 30 Offset 
American No. 40 Offset 
TDeckle Edge Berkshire Text 
Deckle Edge American Vellum 
Deckle Edge Albion 
COVER PAPERS 
American Railroad Folder 
Standard Super Finish 
Riversdale Antique Finish 
Paradox Cover 
Arven Super Finish 
MIMEOGRAPH PAPER 
Peerless Delta 
FLAT PAPERS 
Parson’s SUPERFINE Laid 
BOND PAPERS 
Acceptance Airpost 
Contract Agawam 
Chevron Persian 
Coupon 
LEDGER PAPERS 


Gloria Account 
Extension Brunswick 
Government Record 


V4 











TEN 


O OUR already extensive stock 
le have added the American 

Writing Paper Company’s 
“Standard Lines,” which gives us un- 
excelled facilities for serving the 
printing industry. 


Paper suitable for every purpose will 
be available from our Chicago stock 
in a variety that assures you the 
broadest possible selection. 


A complete announcement of the 
extent of this addition will reach you 
by mail in a short time. 


Bradner Smith & Co. 


175 W. Monroe Street 
Chicago, II1. 
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Cost of Printing 
Reduced 


“You may put us down from now on as boosters for the Fortified 
Interchangeable Electric Pot for it is proving a winner for us. It 
has given us no trouble at all, has increased the efficiency of our 
Linotype 50 per cent, has eliminated loss of time to my operator, 
my foreman and my pressman, has reduced the amount of labor 
and has done away with the dangerous and offensive fumes of 
the gasoline pot. 

“On our low power rate of 5 cents per kw., the pot saves enough, 
after operating cost is subtracted from the former gasoline cost, 
to pay our electric light bill and to pay 12 per cent on $300.00, the 
cost of pot andinstallation. The pot will heat in 45 minutes almost 
any time and has invariably maintained correct temperature. We 
have had to regulate the thermostat only once and that was the 
second day of operation. We are now getting some 250 pages of 
10-point for revised city ordinance and have found no bad slugs.” 


The name of party writing this letter, as well as many other satisfied 
customers, will be gladly furnished upon request. 


The Fortified Interchangeable 
Electric Pot 


is a complete electric pot of our own manufacture (not a gas pot con- 
verted) that fits without change or alteration any model Intertype, 
Linotype or Linograph typesetting machines. It is also interchange- 
able with gas, gasoline or coal oil methods of heating. 

The Fortified is so sturdy and scientific in construction that the 
standard 110 volt equipment is guaranteed to operate on any voltages 
from 100 to 125. 


Write for illustrative booklet and let us tell you how your cost 
of printing can be reduced. 


Fortified Manufacturing Co. 


Fourteenth Street and Agnes Ave., Kansas City, Missouri 











The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machine 


Can be Loaded While in Operation. 


THE [Yccain Automatic Feeder 


is used in nearly 200 of the leading printing 
and binding plants in America. Why? 
Because it saves time, increases production 
and reduces spoilage. 

The McCain Automatic Feeder is easily 
attached to Anderson, Brown, Cleveland, 
Dexter or Hall folders and to all makes 
of ruling machines. 





Send for illustrated circular. 


McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 























Saves Time 
Twine and 


Labor 


The modern printer must 
watch every opportunity 
to reduce costs. The pub- 
lic is demanding lower 
prices although labor and 
materials are still high. 
One place to cut costs is 
the shipping room. 


The BUNN 
Package-Tying Machine 


does the work of three to five girls and uses the minimum 
amount of twine. It ties a non-slip knot which insures 
the package reaching the customer without coming apart. 


Write us today for particulars regarding our free ten day 
trial offer. Please mention maximum and minimum 
sizes of parcels to be tied. 


B. H. BUNN & COMPANY 


7329 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, IIl. 














CARD INDEX TAB 
CUTTING DIES 


This equipment will interest every manufacturing 
stationer because of the established low cost of 
production, the flexibility of the dies and the ease 
of adjustment to size of tab or position of tab. 
This attachment illustrated is merely one of many 
practicable accessories to the 


NELSON HEAVY DUTY 
PUNCHING MACHINE 


Booklet on request. 


Cc. R. & W. A. NELSON, INCORPORATED 


225 No. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
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A Real Help | Fi gemini 
In YourWork | iis The Beck 


WEALTH of 
A information on 
all branches of ; It goes right into 


the graphic arts is con- the heart of the 


‘ ; , subject and tells 
tained in this volume. ~— 
how to make ty- 


$15 Allustrating and print- a pography right. 
POSTPAID ing by all processess is 


thoroughly “7 sian eal saeone [ys eighty odd big 9x12 inch pages of “meaty” 

in a practical but non-technical way. text — type no larger than necessary for easy 
Advertising managers, printers, lithog- reading — this book explains those devices which 

raphers, paper men, photographers, commer- make type display attract attention and those which 

“ g : make it clear and easy to read. 

cial artists, salesmen, instructors, students 


Additional is the supplement of specimens of fine display 


and all others interested in these subjects printing — most of them in two colors, many in their original 
: : . sizes. 

will find this book invaluable. More than 200 illustrations and examples 

are contained in this handsome and 


Commercial Engraving and Printing substantially bound book. 


Price, $15, postpaid To be sure of a copy order yourstoday. Price, $5.00, 
postage, 25 cents extra. Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois d 
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The Mistakes in the Pay-roll 


Pay at $55.00 for 44 Hours come from figurin?, the lost time and the overtime. 
Even Hours Minutes 


sy2st sales ot | Benedict’s Wage Tables 


3.75 52.50 : 
5.00 51.25 For a 44-Hour Week 
6.25 50.00 
7.60 48.76 Are an entirely different pay-roll calculator. 
8.75 47.60 
10.00 46.25 
11.25 45.00 
12.60 43.75 1.04 More convenient than a book. 


eee re bie A simple loose-leaf device consistin3, of 56 cards, 214 x 4 

15.00 41.25 Overtime : : : : 

16.26 ee =a inches, printed in two colors, covering all rates of wages, from 

17.80 aa. = $13.00 to $60.00 per week, and giving the amount due for 5 
: > or 6 minute periods up to a full week, and for overtime — at 


18.75 37.50 1.40 ’ 

ne-half — ‘ 
Seo yr oF time and one-ha up to 10 hours | 
21.25 35.00 3.75 Only one rate of pay can be seen at atime. Mistakes are 


22.50 33.75 5.62 practically impossible. Select the rates needed for your 
23.75 32.50 7.50 pay-roll and you have a pay-roll calculator condensed to the 
25.00 $1.25 9.37 limit of usefulness, with nothin, wanting. 

26.25 30.00 11.25 
27.50 28°75 13-12 PRICE, $2.50. Send your order to 


62.50] 80] 100.00 


oe oot saliia-co | otie-87 THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


87.50]100] 125.00 | 10} 18.75 632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Copyright, 1920, by George H. Benedict 





























The best time and money savers ever offered for makin, up 
pay-rolls, 
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Get 
Acquainted 


KANT/KURL 


Gummed 
Papers 





Come and see us at the 
Pageant of Progress 
at the Municipal Pier, 
Chicago, July 30 to 
August 14. Our booth 
number is A-55. We 
will be mighty slad to 


see you. 
O 


MID-STATES 
GUMMED PAPER Co. 


Also manufacturers of 
fick uick, 
Gummed 


(Wound on the Green Core) 
Tapes 


2433 SOUTH ROBEY ST., CHICAGO 








The 


Most Efficient Hand-Feed 
Press Ever Developed 


ESIGNED to produce the highest quality of 
Commercial and Art Printing at the minimum 
cost, the Golding Art Jobber No. 18—12x18 

—has gained, through years of practical work in 
printing establishments located in all parts of the 
world, the reputation of being the most efficient 
hand-feed press ever developed. 

Distribution of ink is secured by an automatic 
Brayer Art Fountain and a Duplex Distributor. 
Double distribution to the single impression. 
Wedége-Impression Adjustment located in 
bed provides a quick and easy make ready. 
Platen and Rocker are merged into one massive 
casting to provide greater impressional strength. 
Eccentric Shaft Throw-off makes it possible 
to save the impression within half an inch of the 
point of imprinting. 

Automatic Quick-Stop Brake and Release 
enables one to stop the press instantly, while running 
at any speed, without damage to the machine. 
Very Durable. Parts work from positive fixed 
centers. No sliding cams or surface-wearing units. 
High Speed. Many printers average 12,000 to 
14,000 impressions per eight hour day. 


Prices on application 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
Franklin, Mass. 
Printing Presses, Paper Cutters, Tools 


For sale by the American Type Feunders Co., also Type Founders and 
Dealers generally. 
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YOU Need Books 


In no other way is it possible to get— 
without spending needless time, effort and 
money—the knowledge you need, hints and prac- 
tical suggestions that will help you in your work. 


By reading good books you can share with 
those who ‘‘have been there before” their labo- 
riously learned ‘‘ know how.”’ 


You can get books that contain practical 
information applicable to the narrowest and 
most technical part of any job—whether it is 
Composition, Presswork, Estimating, Imposi- 
tion or Proofreading—and in each instance the 
summary is written by one who knows the subject 
thoroughly at first hand and can convey the 
knowledge to you. 


Then there are books of reference that will 
give you the other sort of help you need—gen- 
eral information on all matters connected with 
your work, written by men just as expert and 
accurate as those who write on your more par- 
ticular specialty. In the printing business the 
man who is successful is the one who knows a 
great deal about Bookbinding, Advertising, 
Engraving and the other allied arts. 


The books listed in our latest catalogue 
are representative of what can be had on the 
various subjects. Order one or two today and 
you will have expert advice at your disposal. 


Our catalogue containing complete descriptions 


of the good books will be sent FREE on request. 


The INLAND PRINTER CO. 


BOOK DEPT., 632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
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The "a 


Margach 
Metal 
Feeder 


$75.00 


Can be applied to 
any slug or single 
type casting ma- 
chine. It will 
save you $1.00 per 
day per machine. 
The MARGACH 
has been endorsed 
by nearly a thou- 
sand users. 
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It’s real embossing, 
and will not crack, chip, or 
wear off; produced by the Ellis 
“New Method” at a price that 
makes it no more expensive than 
ordinary printing. In fact for sim- 
ple borders, bold type, etc., it is less 
costly. than using a second color. 


* No metal, no acid, no powder. 
Write for booklet A. Price 10 cents 


THE ELLIS “NEW METHOD” 
~. EMBOSSING COMPANY: 


140 West 38th Street, New York City 
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) MARGACH METAL FEEDER For further information 
Linotype, Intertype, Ludlow and Elrod. call or write. 
Gas or Electric. 


The PRINTERS SUPPLY CO. 


Linotype Parts and Supplies 
137-139 Grand Street, New York 


HERMAN DIAMOND L. G. DOOLEY 
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A Concise Manual of 


, Platen Presswork— || JAMES WHITE PAPER CO. 


A complete treatise covering all the essentials of the 
theory and practice of Platen Presswork. Thirty-two 
pages, packed with information that you can use every 
day. Contents: Bearers; Care of the Press; Distribu- 
tion; Feeding; General Remarks; Impression; Ink; 
Overlay; Rollers; Setting the Feed Gages; Special a me 

Troubles; Tympan; Underlaying. Send a quarter today Trade-mark 

for a copy. You'll get dollars’ worth of good from the Registered U.S. Patent Office 

pamphlet. Also ask for our latest catalogue of books. We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 


of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
Book Dept. 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 












































HERE’S NEWS FOR YOU, MR. LINOTYPER! 


By means of our 


Low Slug Matrix Slide c— — en Ml 


J 
and our Patents Pending. 


Non-grooved, Bevel-edge, Self-adjusted MOLD CAP ATTACHMENT 


you can cast any number of low, non-ribbed blank slugs of 30-pica length, same as typefounders’, and moreover, 
you can cast your rules, borders and dashes without ribs, just as easy as you cast ordinary ribbed slugs. You 
don’t need special molds for this. Your ordinary universal mold will do; it can be changed to low and non- 
ribbed slugs in the time it takes to change a liner. ; 
Write for more details. In ordering state whether outfit is to be applied on Linotype or Intertype. 
PRICE: Low Slug Matrix Slide, $3.00. Mold Cap Attachment, $3.00. 


THE NORIB COMPANY, 143 East 23rd Street, NEW YORK 
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Announcing 


The New 


Model D-s.m. Intertype 


(Equipped with 6 Magazines) 


FOR TEXT, HEAD-LETTER, AND 
DISPLAY COMPOSITION 


On Slugs 42 Ems Wide 


Intertype Engineers and Designers have again gone a step forward. The 
New Model D-s.m. Intertype represents the ideal line casting equipment 
for Job printing plants and the Newspaper Adalley. Especially well adapted 
for the composition of Department Store Display Ads. It is fast, acces- 
sible and provides faultless distribution. Controlled by ONE operator. 


First in Simplicity 
First in Standardization 
First in Dependability 
First in 42 Em Slug Machine 


Builders of ‘‘ The Better Machine + 


Intertype Corporation 


General Offices: 50 Court Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Middle Western Branch Southern Branch Pacific Coast Branch 
Rand-McNally Building, Chicago, II. 160 Madison Ave.. Memphis, Tenn. 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Canadian Agents: Toronto Typr Founpry Co., Ltp., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg and Regina. 
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Adopts Franklin Price List 

Advertising Sign, A Novel 

American Photoengravers’ Association, Annual 
Convention of 

American Writing Paper 
Changes in 


Company’s Staff, 


Baskerville, John, Famous Printer and Type- 
founder, A History of 

Berry, Edward D., Editor of Fourth Estate.... 

Bronze Powder Business, Attempts to Regain 
Control of the 


Capitals, Differences in the Use of 
Carton Ink Specimens 
Chiaroscuro Prints 


CoLLECTANEA TYPOGRAPHICA: 
American Wood Engraver, The First 
Framed in Good Typography 
Man Above the Machine, The 
— to Become Deservedly Famous, 


Preface Written by the Proud Printer of an 
Old Book 
Royal Roads 
Seek and Ye Shall Find 
Shakespeare Knew 
Composing Stick, A New 
Confectionery Catalogue, Unique 
CoNTRIBUTED: 
Baskerville, John, Famous Printer and Type- 
founder, A History of 
Capitals, Differences in the Use of 
Cost System or No Cost System, Which?... 
Doctoring a Sick Printing Office 
How Are We to Appraise the Value of Inno- 
vations? 
Photoengraving’s Centenary and After 
Pioneers in Printing 
Salvage Your Paper Cutoffs.............. 
Things That ‘“‘ Make for Speed” in Handling 
College Annuals 
Two Bills, The 


CoRRESPONDENCE: 
For Ornamental Type Faces............... 627 
Mr. Porte, Please Take Notice 
Training Young Men for Compositors...... 638 


Cost AND METHOD: 
Mele: aches; THOSE... .ic:.0-4,05:05 04.000 000 633 
Strike, The Extraordinary Costs of the.... 
Wasted Time 


Craftamen’s foguibies be ack Some 
High Spots of the 


Death of Well Known Canadian Typographer. . 
Development and Influence of Automatic Ma- 

chinery in the Printing Industry, The.... 
Doctoring a Sick Printing Office 


EDITORIAL: 
Bronze Powder Business, Attempts to Regain 
Control of the 


Embossing, A Handsome Specimen of 
Estimator’s Manual, The 


Fine Bond Paper, The Mission of 
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ADVERTISING 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 
(Copyright by Frank Crane) 


DVERTISING is the greatest business 
in the world. That is not because it 
enables business people to sell more 

goods, not because it is a way to make great 
profits. Nothing can be really great for any 
purely dollars-and-cents reason. 

It is because, in advertising, business be- 
comes vocal. When, in the course of evolu- 
tion, the animal acquired speech and became 
able to utter himself, he had made the longest 
stride in development. He had stepped from 
brute to man. 

The human soul dates back to the first 
word. “In the beginning was the Word.” 

Advertisement is the utterance of human 
energy. Craftmanship is good, and industry, 
and organization, and business ability; but 
they are dumb giants until they find speech 
—dumb and dangerous. 

Business, including manufacturing, farm- 
ing, transportation, and selling, is to the new 
world what fighting was to the old. The 
old world organized only to kill, and its genius 
was displayed by great generals. Its heroes 
were the mighty killers. To them it set up 
its statues. 


The new world, typified by, led by America, 


is organized to serve, to make human life 
richer, deeper, stronger, more complex and 
heterogeneous. 

And business is simply service. Business 
comes to itself, attains maturity and full self- 
expression only through advertising. 

Advertising is the breath of life breathed 
into the nostrils of business, by which it be- 
comes a living soul. 

Thus advertising not only enlarges business; 
it radically changes the nature of business. 

By it business passes from bureaucracy and 
autocracy into democracy. It takes the 
whole people into its growth. It enters the 
veins of the commonwealth. It becomes a 
function of communal life. 

Without advertising comes decay and death. 

Nations need advertising. If they would 
advertise they would prevent war. War is 
the self-expression of dumb brute force. 
Advertising is the self- ea of intelligent 
strength that knows how to speak. 

It is the something plus in advertising that 
is significant. It is this something plus that 
makes advertising to business what art is to 
handiwork, what music is to feeling, what 
language is to the soul. 
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— by JOHN S. THOMPSON 
Author of — 

“History of Composing Machines’ 

“Correct Keyboard Fingering” 
and other works. 


A Book for 
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(THE MECHANISM 
OF THE LINOTYPE| 


yy, 


@Y JOHN S, THOMPSON 








Operators and: 


280 pages; illustrated ; handy pocket | 


3 e 
Ma ehini sts—[* x7; substantially bound in flexible 
leather; price, $2.50; postage 10c extra. 


“The Mechanism of the Linotype 


First published in THE INLAND PRINTER under the title, ‘‘The 
Machinist and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text- 
book, has become the standard reference work on the subject of 
the linotype machine. For a thorough understanding of slug- 
casting machines this book has no equal. The present (seventh) 
edition embodies the late improvements in the linotype, and 
for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly 
tested and found good. Order your copy today—it is insur- 
ance against costly 
delays and accidents. 
Over 10,000 in use. 








THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


(Book Dept.) 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


CONTENTS: 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assem- 
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Slide; Friction Clutch; The Cams; 
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Fourteen; Models Nine, Twelve, Six- 
teen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nine- 
teen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of 
Matter; Definitions of Mechanical 
Terms; Adjustments; Procedure for 
Removing and Replacing Parts; Causes 
for Defective Matrices; Things You 
Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 


























Color in Printing 
“By B.S, Trezise 


<this *122 boo 


is a thorough treatise on the 
principles of design and color as 
applied to typographical design 











It is invaluable to the ambitious compositor who 





is desirous of improving the quality of his work 














@ It gives him plainly and concisely the fundamentals 


by which the quality—the correctness or incorrectness 





of work—is constructively determined. 

He can know “why” his work is good, and explain it; or “‘why”’ it is bad 
y ’ ) ’ 

Entire courses of instruction in printing, costing many times the 


“reasons.” 


and improve it. 


It gives him 


price of this work, are based on the same principles which are so fully explained and 


illustrated in this $1.25 book. Why should you pay more? 
Know “WHY”? and you'll know ““HOW”’ 


Mail the coupon TODAY and feel sure of yourself forevermore 


Name 


Book Department 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 


Here’s my $1.25; send “Design & Color in Printing” to 








THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


Street 





632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 


City 


... State 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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